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TO THE READER. 

T N l) L V u*e thi* book ^t'ty 
carefully. Tf the book is dish^ured 
or marked or written on while in your 
poascntion the book will hare to be 
if'plaoed by a new oopy or paid for. In 
case the book be a rolume of aet of 
which single volumes are not available 
the price of tho whole aet will be realized 
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Men, some to business, some to pleasure take ; 
But every woman is at heart a rake: 

Men, some to quiet, some to public strife; 

But every lady would be queen for life. 







TO MY SISTER JOAN BENNETT 


My dear Joatiy 

I am dedicating Ei'erywomatY to you became I cannot 
help feeling that you are vaguely responsible for it. 

Please, however, do not misunderstand me when 1 tell you this. 
Your responsibility has nothing to do with the plot, construction, 
characterisation, or setting of the novel which you will read here. 
Even the simplified style in which I have chosen to couch this story 
of a woman's struggles and temptations cannot be laid at your 
College door. 

Your responsibility, as I say, is of a more tenuous nature. Nor 
is the responsibility yours alone. Another woman shares it. 
But since I have forgotten the name, as the world has forgotten the 
book, of that other woman, we will leave her out of the account. 

Suffices that she did write a book in which she saw fit to men¬ 
tion my writings ; that you and I fell to discussing her on a certain 
summer afternoon last year, and that, after I had explained to you, 
with even more than my usual forthrightness, how little I mind 
being a target for the slings and arrows of the outraged highbrow, 
you your self made me your target. 

The crux of your criticism being this. 

You said (but please do not think I am attempting to report 
anything you said verbatim), ‘7 don't like your style of writing. 
It does not appeal to my sense of what is fitting. It is not classical 
English. But since you say that your style, or rather styles, are 
deliberately chosen for the effect they will make on the minds of 
your readers, we will let that pass." 

^*Further," you went on, *7 am quite willing to admit that your 
plots, or stories, as you prefer to call them, are sufficiently enter¬ 
taining for the class of mvel-reader to whom plots and stories appeal.'' 

*‘But," said you, **I cannot agree with you that story-telling 
and entertainment are the main purposes of the novelist." 



Whereupon we fell into one of our old brotherly and sisterly 
wrangles —/ arguing that entertainment is the main function of the 
novelist^ and you that entertainment-value is but a low value at best. 

Kow 1 still disagree with you^ and furiously y about this. I 
maintainy and shall probably continue to maintain so long as 1 
continue writingy that my prime function as a writer is to tell a 
story which will hold my readers' attention and interest from the 
first word to the last; and that if 1 fail in thiSy then I fail com¬ 
pletely. Even though my style be as limpid as Pater'Sy my dia - 

te s_tlatural as Dicken s', and my characterisation as vivid as 
peace's own. 

In my opinion the writer who cannot tell a story—properly 
constmciedy with a beginning, a middlcy and a definite dramatic 
ending—is not entitled to call himself, or herselfy a novelist. The 
mere depictors of^^atmosphere'' and character—however accurate and 
however elegant their depictiofis—should be content to call themselves 
by the French word, ‘*j4nalystes". On this point I will always 
wrangle with you—if necessary until the cows return to their byres. 

Yet one objection to my theory and practice of novel-writing 
which you raised last summer seemed to me so constructive that I 
brooded on it for many days. 

You saidy in effecty “/ want the novels I read to give me more 
than yours even attempt. I want ever so much more than mere 
romance. I admit romance. It has its value. But the average 
life is not romantic. It is a state of constant strugghy of never- 
ending difficulties, of a perpetual inquiry into one's own conduct. 
Your novelsy Gilbert, hardly reflect these, the main problems of 
existence, at all. You are satisfied with too little." 

And you went on to say—please remember that I am still not 
trying to report you verba fimy ^'Whatyou really miss, or I should 
say what I really miss when I read you, is the subtlety, or rather 
the subtleties, of the human mind." 

Fsow maybe that final criticism, that final oljection you 
launched at my whole theory and practice of novel-writing, holds 
rust as good for ^^Everyivoman" as for its twelve predecessors. Or 
maybe your mind and mine differ so fundamentally in their 
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interpTStahofi of life's meaning ihat^ like parallel lines^ they can 
never meet. 

But hon-ever this may be^yon cannot quite evade your responsi¬ 
bility for the pages ivhich follow this. Because^ whether the tale 
of Olivia Sancetti fails or succeeds in mollifying you, it is at least 
an attempt to depict, through her own mind, the strugsjes and the 
difficulties of a human soul. 

How the characters in this story, how the story itself, came^ to 
me, I do not pretend to know. A.II 1 know is that my maul first 
conceived its picture of Olivia on a certain night in Kimini, when the 
breeze was mid-summer warm over the Adriatic and the Italian 
moon silver-bright above the ruins of that castle where one likes 
to think that Paolo was damned for the sake of his Francesca. 
Though the hiussolinian tablet leaves this open to doubt. 

After that one night, the story wrote itself—first, through 
hundreds of leagues of the loveliest French and Italian countrysides, 
on my mind ; then, the moment 1 reached England, on to the sensi¬ 
tive wax of my Dictaphone {so fast, my mind dictated Olivia's 
story that only the rei’olving wax could keep pace with ;/); and 
finally, word after corrected word, on to the paper itself. 

Whether 1 was actually conscious, during any one of those three 
processes, of your criticism, is another thing 1 do not pretend to know. 

I do know, however, that, long before I wrote finis to 
Ererywoman", I was already saying to myself, '^Surely, this book 
ought to please Joan.” 

So here it is, dedicated to you with all brotherly affection, in 
the hope that it will please not only you, but every woman, and 
possibly a few of the men, who read it. i 

Rather an ambitious, rather a boyish hot)c. But, thank 
goodness, I have not lost my boyish ambitiorr—cven though J 
am by so many years your elder brother, 

Gll BERT FRANKAU. 


BASIL STREET, 

LONDON. 

June 1955 . 





Everywoman 

CHAPTER ONE 

t 

It is a whole week since I came here to meditate. But 
for all my meditations I cannot yet see clear. 

That strange priest I met in the hills above Sainte- 
Marie-sur-Mer would have me believe that nothing remains 
without God. But is that the truth ? Can 1 believe in 
God, as I did when I was a little girl ? 

It is so liard to believe in Him. And how can I ever 
confess myself fully ? Would any priest hear me out ? 
The tale is too long ; and—if there be such a thing as sin— 
too sinful. 

It would help, though, if I could confess. Even if only 
to myself—to these sheets of white paper which lie before 
me. 

Shall I ? After all, I am not a criminal, even if I am 
a sinner. And what is sin ? Surely a woman who has 
lived as I have should know that at forty-two. 

And yet, how is one to know ? Wherein lies the 
wisdom ? It is so hard to see oneself clearly. 

These sheets of white paper seem as though they were 
trying to help me. “Set down every thing,” they seem to 
be saying, “from the beginning to tliis very moment wliich 
finds you sitting here at this high window looking down 
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across this Convent garden to those yellow walls, and those 

dark cypress trees, and the glittering lake beyond/’ 

Very well, then, 1 will confess, fully, hiding nothing and 
fearing nothing, hoping only that I shall find God’s peace 
—if there be a god—before my task is done. 


My maiden name was Olivia Sancetti. I am an only 
child, born to my parents. Carlo and Aline Sancetti, in 
Rome on the fifth of April, 1891 . 

My father’s folk were not Romans. Originally they . 
came from Tuscany. Vineyard proprietors, they were 
there. But my father started life as an artist; and before 
he was twenty he was already working for the Church. 

Some of his earlier work is very beautiful. Like my 
own, it attracted attention ; and at the age of about thirty 
it caused him to be invited to London ; where he met and 
fell in love with my mother, an English girl of good tliough 
undistinguished family. She was a Protestant; but not a 
stubborn on^. They were married according to the rites * 
of his Church. 

Father and Mother were not unhappy together. Though, 
of course, as happens in all mixed marriages, they had their 
differences of opinion. But their differences were of race, 
not of religion. Father was always something of a free¬ 
thinker ; and Mother never troubled about the Faith she 
had adopted until the end. 

I have nothing to confess about my childhood. It was 
very ordinary ; and, measured by present-day standards, 
very dull. I was educated at home, mostly by Mother, who 
brought me up to speak English and Italian with equal 

.flu^icy. I had a smattering of French, too—like most 
Italian girls of a decent class. 
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Although brought up a Roman Catholic, I never took 
religion ve^ seriously until I was getting on for fifteen. 

I still have a photograph of myself taken about that 
time. It shows me as a girl just below medium height, 
thin almost to emaciation, with sj ^de r little hands, and very 
large, very darlT^yes. My skin was as ivory-white then as 
it is now; and my hair, which stiU has scarcely a thread of 
gray in it, feU in jet-black curls below my waist. 

I find it almost impossible to recall that first religious 
fervour of mine. Maybe it was only the urge of adojcscencc. 
Yet I know that I did believe, andfervcntly, in the Personality 
of God ; and that sometimes He seemed actually present 
to me, not in the same way as my father or mother, yet close 
enough for me to approach Him in my prayers. 

I prayed daily, usually in some church. 1 went to Mass 
every Sunday. The beauty of the ceremonies thrilled me. 
Confession and absolution were as necessary to me as food 
and drink. My father confessor seemed, to my young 
imagination, God’s own minister. Once or twice, I remem¬ 
ber, I felt I had the caU to be a nun. 

That phase of exaltation lasted nearly a year. Then, 

one day, it culminated. Watching my father at work on 
a fresco, I said to myself, “You, too. Olivia, must do some 

legible work for God.” 

‘‘Couldn’t 1 learn to help you?” I asked him. 

“You might,” he answered, still gilding at a saint s 
halo, “if you weren’t such an idle-bone, if you would leave 

off dreaming, and really apply yourself to study ” 

But it was Mother, and not Father, who paid, out ot her 
own income, for my first drawing materials and the course 


at the School. ^ , , , . , 

After my sheltered childhood, the Art School to which 

Mother sent'me was a strangely thrilling experience. For 

the first time in my life I was thrown together with boys 
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and girls of my own age—and some of the students were 
much older, grown men and women, who kissed and fondled 
one another with the freedom of their kind. 

Shocked at first, I soon learned to accept the standards 
of the atelier. I began to make acquaintances, then 

friends, none of whom, I found, bothered their heads about 
religion. 

They were more interested in what they called “love” 
and is now called “sex” than God. There was a middle- 
aged master, I remember, about whom one of my girl¬ 
friends went quite cra^y; although she knew no more than 
I did, which was nothing, about the physical side of love. 

Love, for us youngsters, was still romance. Unlike 
the older students, we were not allowed to draw from the 

actual n^, only from statues ; and the boys always sat 
apart from us in class. 



It is strange and a little sad to remember, in this modern 

world which hides so little from its children, how ignorant 

I was at seventeen. W-lien I thought of love, as I did often 

enough, my imagination only showed me the older students 

fondling and kissing. My mother, very English, never 

discussed the intimacies with me. My father, altogether ' 

the Itahan, never conceived it his duty to enlighten my 
adolescent mmd. ^ 


Of all such knowledge I was both ignorant and innocent. 
Virgm of hrart as of body, my brief season of religious 
e^our by I never even remembered the impulse which 
had originally urg^ me to a career. I had givL up going 
to confession. What had religion to'do with an aftist ? 

d I w^ gomg to be a great artist. Comparing my 
own work with that of the other students, I felt certiS, 
as only youth can feel certain, of that. * 

I was going to be a great painter, to become famous— 
a second Angehka Kauffmann. another Rosa b“ r. 
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1 told my father as much one evening. But he only laughed 
at me, pointing out the crudeness of line and colouring on 
the canvas I had brought home so proudly. 

“You’ll see,” I said stubbornly; but Mother, when 
she came into my room that night, found me in tears. 

It was she, not he, who gave me encouragement; and 
when my work really began to improve, when it first started 
to attract attention, urged me on. 

“Perhaps Carlo’s a little jealous of you,” she said 
laughingly. “But never mind that. One day he’ll be as 
proud of you as I am already.” 

Yet even when I won my first medal, for six flower- 
studies, Father only testified his appreciation with a curt, 
“You’ll have to do better than that if you’re ever going to 
be even moderately famous.” 

That, making me angry with him for the first time, 
only made me even more determined. If only to prove 
him wrong, I would succeed. If not at portraiture (how I 
can laugh now, at those first portraits of mine), then at land¬ 
scape. 

I did succeed, too. Gloriously. By the time I was 
' eighteen I had been awarded two gold medals, and was 
already holding my own exhibition—if you can call it that— 
at a shop on the Corso, whose proprietor, Felice Ettori, a 
pushful young man, had seen and taken a fancy to my 
landscapes and flower-pictures. Ettori had one or two 
friends on the newspapers; and they, to oblige him, 
wrote paragraphs about me. One or two of my pictures 
were actually sold. Prominent members of the English 
Colony in Rome came to see the work of the “new prodigy”. 
Then, one warm October morning, occurred the first of the 
events which were to change my whole life. 

I was in his shop talking to Ettori, when suddenly I saw 
his face sharpen to attention. 
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“It's Percival Evans,” he said, looking through the 
window. “And he’s coming in here.” 

His words didn't convey anything to me. I had never 
heard of this Evans—a dapper little man, already in his 
forties, to whom Ettori presented me immediately, and 
who examined my pictures for nearly half an hour. 

“They’ll do,” he said in English. “They’re just what 
I’m looking for. I’ll have ’em over. And what about you, 
Miss Sancetti ? Couldn’t you come over too ? It always 
helps to have the prodigy on show as well as the product.” 

Then we went into the little private office behind the 
shop ; and Ettori explained all about the “Evans Gallery” 
in London. 

All the time Ettori talked and gesticulated, Evans kept 
looking at me; and, excited though I was at the prospect 
of my pictures being exhibited in England, I could not help 
remarking the obvious admiration in his beady blue eyes. 

I hadn’t troubled myself much about the way men 
looked at me up till then ; and, wrapped up in my work, I 
hadn’t realised how the emaciated flapper of fifteen had 
altered in the past three years. Was I actually attractive ? 
Those beady blue eyes seemed to think so; seemed to be 
telling me—not that I was really capable of understanding 
their message—that my personality was even more inter¬ 
esting to this Englishman than my pictures. 

My first lesson, that, in the power wliich a woman 
like I am can exercise over men. 

As yet, however, I had only the dimmest inkling of my 

power. I was quite vain enough, moreover, to imagine 

that my work alone merited the cost of transporting it, and 
me, to London. 

After I had shaken Mr. Evans by the hand (there was a 
lesson in that, too, if I hadn’t been too vain to learn it) I 
a^ost ran back to my parents’ flat. They were both at 
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home ; and, nearly frantic with excitement, I couldn’t help 
crowing over my father. 

“You see how right I was,” I said, “when I told you 
that I was going to become famous.” 

My father, however—though pleased at the monetary 
advantage such a show seemed to offer—was obdurate 

against my going to England. 

“You’re too young to travel by yourself,” he pro¬ 
nounced. “And even if we could find you a chaperon for 
the journey, where are you going to stay when you get to 
London ? You can’t be by yourself in an hotel—and I’m 
certainly not going to let your mother go too.” 

His opposition drove me nearly mad. 

“But I must go 1 ” I stormed. “It’s my one great chance ; 
* and Mr. Evans says that my being in London may make all 
the difference.” 

“That’s possible,” he admitted, curling at his little 
black beard with a paint-stained finger. “I know how 
new artists are launched as well as anybody. But that 

doesn’t alter the fact that you can’t go.” 

Then we started to quarrel—our first real quarrel—till 
Mother intervened, saying in that gentle voice of hers, 
“There’s nothing for you to get excited about, Olivia; 
and nothing for you to worry about. Carlo. There oughtn t 
to be any difficulty in finding her a chaperon for the journey ; 
and I’m sure my sister Mary will be only too glad to look 
after her once she reaches London. Til write at once. 

So—Aunt Mary, Mrs. Carstairs, duly replying that I 
^ 1 , could stay with her and Uncle John—one cold December 
evening saw me, having kissed my father and mother good¬ 
bye at the Staaione Centralc, actually on my way, under 
the chaperonage of an English governess who was 
returning there, to London, and, as I fondly imagined, 

fame. 


B 


CHAPTER TWO 

Ii s strange to think—while I recall, sitting here at my 
Convent window, nearly a quarter of a century later, the 
foggy evening of my first arrival in London—that I was 
already on my way to Richard ; and terrible to realise 
that It IS so long since I last heard from him. 

Richard, why haven’t you written ? Don’t you want me 
any more Or ha ve you at last found out how unworthy I am ? 
Better, perhaps, if you have. And yet, how could I bear you 
to know everything, all that I’m trying to write here? 


After the Italian days and nights to which I had been 
accustomed, my first sight of Victoria Station seemed, to 
my youthful imagination, like a vision of Dante’s Hell. 

The fog made me choke, nearly blinded me. Our train 
was more than two hours late. 

said the woman who had 

fonfawat’™ 

Hinf a stiff, slightly forbid- 

g pres^ce dressed in the long skirt and tight bodice of 

JinTSatll "“8^’ °W-f-hiLed flowef 

at T ast ’ she peered 

at me, as^g m a rather prim voice. “Are you CMivia i 
Are you AUne’s child ?’* ^ ' 


28 
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Having made certain that 1 was, she kissed me ; and 
led me, followed by a porter, to the Customs barrier, 
grumbling, “We shall be late for dirmer, and that always 
upsets John.” 

John Carstairs, however, when my aunt's brougham 
finally brought us to their house in the Cromwell Road, 
greeted me, after one glance, effusively; making me again 
aware, though still only dimly, of my personal attractions. 

“If rd been ugly like I used to be three years ago,” I 
remember thinking, “the chances arc he wouldn't have 
kissed me at all.” 

“I expect you’re starving,” he said. “1 know I am. «• 
Let’s have dinner at once.” 

We had a melancholy meal scn,'cd by a melancholy 
parlour-maid in a dining-room so large that I could hardly 
recognise myself in the mirror over the sideboard. The 
big house struck me as terribly cold. The English coal 
fires, which I had never seen before, only warmed the 
corners of it. My aunt and I positively crouched before 
the one in the big double drawing-room, while my uncle 
stood in front of it, his coat-tails over his arms. 

At ten, the melancholy parlour-maid brought in tea. 

At a quarter past we all went upstairs. My room had 
no heat; and I hadn’t yet unpacked. 

I got out just wliat I needed, and climbed straight into 
bed. The sheets were like ice; and after 1 had been 
trying to get to sleep for a quarter of an hour, I suddenly 
decided that I ought to say some prayers. 

For I was still saying my prayers occasionally; and this 
certainly seemed the right occasion to ask the Saints for 
good luck in selling my pictures. 

When I had done that, I slept quite well. 

It was still foggy when the housemaid woke me. But 
while we were having breakfast, it started to clear. Almost 
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as soon as my uncle had gone to his office, Percy Evans 
telephoned. He wanted me to come straight to the 
Gallcr}’. I asked Aunt Mary if I could. 

“Not unless I come with you,” she said. “A girl of your 
age can’t go out without a chaperon. And I’ve got all 
my housekeeping to do. Tell him we’ll be there at three 
o'clock.” 

“It’s the opening day of the exhibition,” I protested. 

But Aunt Mar)’ was obdurate. She insisted that I must 
go shopping with her. I spent a miserable morning. By 
lunch-time, however, I was almost too thrilled to eat. 

Then I began to feel depressed. My clothes didn’t 
seem good enough. I felt that I looked shabby—and that 
I looked poor. By the time the brougham came to the 
door 1 was not only depressed but thoroughly frightened. 

I would have given anything to have had Mother 
beside me instead of this forbidding sister of hers, who 
kept on trying to interest me in the buildings we had 
to pass. 

“That’s the Natural History Museum,'* she said. “And 
this is one of our smartest stores, Harrods.’* 

As though I cared I 

-^Pkcadilly, however, with its teeming horse-traffic, and 
its few motor-cars, fascinated me; and once our coach¬ 
man turned into Bond Street I began, for all my fears, to 
feel quite excited again. 

The Evans Gallery was on the first floor. We met 
several people coming down the stairs. I heard one of 
them, a young man with a big black hat and a flowing tic, 
say, “That kid will paint one of these days” ; and felt more 
excited than ever. 

The room in which my pictures were being shown was 
quite small, but I was not the only exhibitor. The two 
longest walls had been given over to one ., of the New 
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Impressionists. My vanity received something of a shock 
when I saw that most of the visitors were looking at his 
work and not at mine. 

but Mr. Evans’ greeting, and the way he shook hands 
with me, were gratifying enough. 

I presented him to my aunt. “Your niece is going to 
have a success,” he said. “Some of the critics have 
already expressed admiration for her work.” 

Then he brought some of the critics up to me. They 
seemed surprised that 1 spoke English so well. I told one 
of them, an old man—at least he seemed very old to me— 
that I was only half an Italian. 

“NX'cll, I shouldn’t let on to the public about that, if 
I were you,” he replied. “Foreign artists arc all the rage 
nowadays. And especially foreign prodigies. It’s a pity 
you haven’t got your hair down.” 

And he moved away, laughing cynically. But one of 
the younger men remained with me foT ever so long ; and 
in his eyes I read the same message Td read in Mr. Evans’ 
when we first met in Rome. 

It was getting on for four o’clock by then, and the 
gallery crowding to suffocation. Mr. Evans kept bringing 
people up to me. All of them, especially the men, were 
very kind. They praised my technique, my colouring, 
my cbiaro-oscuro. Very few of them, however, seemed to 
have very much knowledge of what they were talking about. 
They talked, it seemed to me, mainly for effect. 

Presently Mr. Evans offered my aunt and myscU a cup of 
tea in his private office. But we had scarcely sat down 
when his secretary came in, all of a flutter, to say, “Oh, 
Mr. Evans, Sir James Alastair has just arrived. He’s 
asking for you.” 

“Sir James, by jovc,” said Evans ; and he disappeared 
for the best part of a quarter of an hour, at the end of which 
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he returned, bringing with him a man whom I instantly 
nicknamed “The Complete Swell’\ 

“Miss Sancetti,” he said, with that note of deference 
in his voice which I was later on to discover the hall-mark 
of a certain type of Englishman when introducing anyone 
with a title, “may I present Sir James Alastair, one of our 
greatest art connoisseurs ? Sir James is definitely taken 
with his first impression of your w'ork and has expressed 
a desire to meet you.”-^ 

“The Complete Swell’*, on second thoughts, seemed 

quite human. I judged him, accurately, to be just under 

fifty. He had a pleasant, if slightly arrogant, smile. His 

face was floridly handsome; but struck me as a trifle 

dissipated. He had a fine, broad forehead. His pale 

blue eyes were intelligent, though faintly bleared. His 

hair and his long moustache were already gray. Thin 

veins of scarlet marred his otlierwise clear complexion. 

He carried himself like a cavalry officer in his tight-fitting 

morning-coat and lavender trousers. But his voice was 

more the schoolmaster’s, with that precision about it by 

which I afterwards learned to distinguish the well-educated 
Scotsman. 

“I am charmed to meet you. Miss Sancetti,** he said, 
lookmg me over with what the French call “the undresser*s 
eye ; then, with a touch of brusqueric to Mr. Evans, “1*11 
take a cup of tea, too, if you can manage it.*’ 

While another cup of tea was being brought, I presented 
bir James to my aunt-^lready, I could see, very much 
impressed. He proved himself a ready conversationalist: 
and hs knowledge of art, unUke that of some of the others 
who had talked to me, was obviously profound. He seemed 
to know every gallery in Europe. He spoke admiringly 
of my own pictures. Yet somehow I couldn’t help feelffig 
that he was less interested in my work than in me 
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Every now and again I would catch that **ail derobdUur" 
of his inspecting me. Every time it did so I felt more 
uncomfortable, almost as though I were naked. I managed, 
however, to conceal my discomfort, telling myself, “If 
you’re not nice to him, he won’t buy.” 

Presently he asked me to go round my pictures with 
him. I had expected my aunt to follow us out of the office. 
But to my surprise she did not do so, making the excuse 
that she was tired. 

“Are you making a long stay in England ?” asked Sir 
James, once wc were alone ; and when I told him that I 
could only stay for the fortnight the exhibition was to 
remain open, he went on, “What a pity I You should at 
least stop for the Season.’* 

Then he insisted on my telling him which of my paint¬ 
ings I thought my best; and when, still feeling vaguely 
uncomfortable with him, I pointed out my favourite—a 
study of yellow walls, and cypresses, and a square of blue 
Italian sky, rather like the scene I look down on as I write 
this—he immediately agreed with me ; and, as soon as wc 
had finished our inspection, signalled peremptorily to Mr. 
Evans, who had been hovering near. 

“Evans,” he said, “Miss Sancetti’s work is interesting. 
She considers that one—number thirty-five in the catalogue 
—her best. Keep it for me. Quite possibly I shall buy 
one or two others. But I’ll make up my mind about that 
to-morrow afternoon. Shall we say about three-thirty ? 
By then, perhaps, Miss Sancetti will have decided on her 
second and third favourites.” 

Having said which, he gave me his hand, holding mine 
for just a second longer than was absolutely necessary ; 
put on his shining hat at the slightly rakish angle he affected, 
and swaggered out of the gallery. 

“You arc in luck,** confided Evans. “Sir James counts. 
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And fancy having your first red ticket up on the first 
day." 

fie himself pasted the red “sold" ticket on the glass or 
the picture Sir James had bought; and before we left I 
had already disposed of two more pictures. When she 
heard the prices, my aunt became quite gracious. She 
gossiped all the way home—mostly about Sir James 
Alastair, being the kind of Englishwoman who has her 
“Dcbrctt” by heart. 

“He's the seventh baronet," she told me. “And a 
bachelor. Enormously rich, too.*’ 

My uncle, also, when he got back from business, seemed 
very much impressed with what my aunt told him ; and 
next morning, over breakfast, pointed out Humphry 
Ward’s notice of my exhibition in his Times. 

“It’s mostly about this impressionist fellow,” he said. 
“But what he does say about you is good." 

There was no fog that morning. My aunt, now all 
affability, and with very little shopping to do, decided on 
“a little carriage exercise". We drove, in the victoria, 
round the Serpentine to the Powder Magazine. 

“We must try and put some of our English roses into 
those pale cheeks of yours, my child," she said. “And 
if you sell any more pictures to-day, we really must buy • 
you another hat and a new costume." 

Her interest in me—I have always been like that—made 
me like her ever so much better. I enjoyed our drive 
and the lunch which followed. When we got into the 
brougham that afternoon I was no longer frightened. I 
felt that my feet were already on the ladder of success. 

But the gallery, when we got there, proved almost 
empty; and that made me feel very depressed; till Mr. 
Evans secretary showed me several more notices of my 
work, in one of which I thought I traced the hand of the 
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cynical old man who had told me not to say I was half 
English. 

My notices made me feel quite cheerful again ; and by 
the time Sir James arrived the little droop at the corners ot 
my mouth, which is still a sign of depression with me, had 
disappeared. 

I gave him my hand, and the sweetest smile I could 
manage. Again he wore a top hat and full Edwardian 
morning-dress, a gardenia at his left lapel, buttoned patent- 
leather boots with white cloth uppers on his well-shaped 
feet. I found something vaguely comic about his appear¬ 
ance. But his greeting, “And now what about those 
second and third favourites, young lady ? ^^adc up your 
mind yet ?” made me forget evciything except the prospect 

of more sales. 

“Won’t you make up my mind for me I smiled. 

“There’s notliing I should like better,” he smiled back, 
his watery-blue eyes again inspecting me in that way which 
had made me feel so uncomfortable the day before. “Eve 
been thinking about your still life. Numbers eighteen and 
nineteen—the tulips—arc distinctly decorative. But the 
question is, can I find the right place to hang them ? 

Then, very adroitly and still smiling, he asked me 
whether I wouldn’t come and help him find where he should 
hang them, myself. 

“Can I bribe you with the promise of a really good 
tea?” he asked. “What cakes do you like best? We 
could go down and make a selection now. Charbonncl 
and Walker arc only just round the corner.” 

“But I can’t come to tea with you alone, I protested 

shyly. 

“Naturally not,” he admitted. “But you could come as 
far as the cake-shop. Never mind your dragon. She 
shall be pacified.” 
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And going to my aunt, who stood watching us from the 
other side of the room, he said, “Mrs.^Carstairs, I have a 
little favour to ask. of you. I want you to bring your 
niece to tea with me at Carlton House Terrace. But first, 
I should like her to choose the cakes she prefers. Is a ten- 
minutes’ stroll permissible?” 

“If it’s only ten minutes. Sir James,” replied my aunt, 
with a touch of deferential humour. 

“On my honour as a Scotsman,” he retorted ; and a 
few minutes later I found myself alone with him in the street 
outside. 

The cake-shop he had mentioned proved quite close. 
But when we got there, he as good as forced me into 
accepting a large box of the most expensive sweets, which 
he ordered the shop-girl to send by special messenger to 
Cromwell Road. 

“But that’s absurd,” he said when I again protested. 
“May I not pay my tribute to your own beauty, as well as 
to the beauty of your pictures ?” and after I had selected 
the cakes, “We’ll make the tea the day after to-morrow.” 

Then, laughing at my suggestion that the cakes might 
be stale by then, “It’s all right. These are only samples. 
They have a fresh bake daily,” he led me back to the gallery; 
and on the way there, took my arm. 

His touch, the compliment he had paid me, made me 
feel altogether the schoolgirl. I couldn’t find anything to 
say to him. He was so much too old for that kind of thing. 
Why, he must be at least as old as Father. 

Once we were with Evans again, however, his decision 
to buy the whole set, six, of my fiower-studies so thrilled 
me that I could not help giving him both my hands. 

“You are kind, Sir James,” I said ; and he, “Not nearly 
as kind as I should like to be. Miss Sancetti.” 

But that made me feel uncomfortable again and vaguely 
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distrustful of him. While I was dressing tor dinner the 
following night I remembered his way of looking at me. 

My aunt and uncle had company that night. We sat 
down sixteen to dinner; and afterguards there were three 
tables of the new game, Auction Bridge. 

I had not yet learned to play cards. But I was quite 
happy talking to two old cronies of my uncle's ; and when 
they w’ent I sat down and wrote a really long letter to 
Mother (my first had been rather scrappy, just telling her 
about my journey and my arrival) boasting of my success. 

“Eve made more than seventy pounds already,'’ I 
wrote. “And to-morrow we’re going to have tea with 
Sir James Alastair, my principal patron. So Aunt Mary 
is taking me to buy some new clothes.” 

Since that first morning when I went out shopping with 
Aunt Mary, I have spent a small fortune on clothes. But 
nothing I have ever bought—even at my most extravagant 
—has given me quite the same thrill I got out of that cheap 
afternoon costume, that cheap hat, 1 chose for the tea-party 
we were to have with James. 

It was a red costume—I’ve always been able to wear 
red—very tight in the waist with a skirt one had to hold 
up. The hat had cherries on it. I bought new shoes 
as well. 

“You look good enough to eat,” said my aunt over 
luncheon—and again I caught myself liking her. For I 
have never been able to resist admiration. Wliat woman 
can ? 

A wintry sun was still shining as wc got into the 
brougham. But when we pulled up at the door of Sir 
James’ great mansion in Carlton House Terrace, the sky 
had clouded over and heavy rain-drops begun to fall. 

I was afraid of spoiling my new clothes. However, a 
footman in plum-coloured livery with silver buttons had 
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been on the look-out for us. He ran down the steps 
opening a big carriage-umbrella. There was another 
footman on the door; and a butler in evening-dress just 
behind him in the vast hall. 

I had never been in close contact with that kind of 
luxury before. It made a deep impression on me. Yet, 
curiously, I did not feel in the least shy as the butler escorted 
us up the broad marble stairs. 

Sir James received us in the drawing-room, a huge 
apartment, its walls hung with veritable Old Masters. In 
the subdued light he looked much younger than his age. 

“I think ril show you my collection before we have 
tea,*’ he said ; and for the best part of an hour he led us 
from one room to another, ama2ing me both with his 
wealth and the connoisseurship which must have gone 
to the collecting of so many treasures. 

But when I said this, he answered with a touch of pride, 
*Tt is not altogether my doing. I had a father and a grand¬ 
father before me.” 

His pride impressed me still further. There seemed somc- 
thing romantic about it. I thought of him as a lonely man, 
last of a long line. When we came to one suite of rooms, 
now reserved for eighteenth-century colour-prints, but 
which I could see must have once been nurseries, it seemed 
to my imagination, as he hurried us through, that his child¬ 
lessness was painful to him. Nor was my imagination so 
much at fault. 

We had tea downstairs, in an octagonal library, crowded 
from floor to ceiling with what even my lack of knowledge 
told me must be books of great value. 

The silver tea-service, I discovered later, was genuine 
Paul Lamerie. While I was drinking my second cup, James 
rang for his butler, and gave the curt order, “Woodhams, 
bring in those flowers I ordered for Miss Sancetti.” 
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The flowers, which he told the butler to take out to 
our carriage after I had seen them, were orchids ; and 
terribly expensive. 

But that I did not know. 

All I knew was that they were exquisitely beautiful— 
and that this man who had started by making me feel so 
uncomfortable was being man.^cllously kind. I told him 
so ; and he smiled at me, twirling at his graying moustache 
with a well-kept hand. 

“You are more than welcome,*’ he said, with a touch of 
simplicity which I found appealing ; and when we at last 
took our departure, he came right out to the carriage-door 
with us, saying, “With your permission, Mrs. Carstairs, I 
should like to pay my respects one of these days,” just before 
we drove away. 

Young though I was, I couldn’t help knowing, from my 
aunt’s demeanour on our way home, that she must be in a 
state of great excitement. 

“I believe the man has fallen in love with you,” she said 


finally. 


And at that I caught myself blushing, in the warm 


darkness of our brougham. 



CHAPTER THREE 


More than twenty years lie between the simple Italian 
girl who caught herself blushing in the warm darkness of 
Aunt Mary's brougham as we drove home to the Cromwell 
Road from James’ house in Carlton House Terrace, and the 
cosmopolitan woman who sits here alone in this quiet place, 
with only the lay-sister to wait on her, recalling the past. 

Would that 1 could undo the past and be that simple 
girl again. Would that I could still feel as I felt then— 
virginal and ashamed. 

That anyone as old as Sir James Alastair could be in 
love with me did seem a little shameful—yet at the same 
time funny. I caught myself laughing at the mere thought, 
and at my aunt’s obvious respect for Sir James’ money and 
Sir Janies’ title. For Mother had never been a snob; 
and my father had always talked of our Roman aristocracy 
as something to be despised. 

“Aunt Mary,” I said, “you must be joking” ; and to 
myself, “As though I could fall in love with anyone as 
old as that.” 

Yet the idea of any man, even a man of fifty, being in 
love with me, proved intriguing. And the more I thought 
about it the more intrigued I grew. I still knew nothing 
about the physical side of love. I still imagined it to be 
something so wonderfully romantic that it could transform 
the world. Had I really—I began to ask myself—trans¬ 
formed Sir James Alastair’s world ? Would he eventually 

so 
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propose marriage ? If so, what was / going to do about 
it ? And my first answer to that question was, “Run away.” 

But I couldn't do that until the exhibition closed. And 
besides, on second thoughts, I didn’t want to. I was too 
curious. What happened when a man proposed to one ? 
Did he really go down on his knees ? 

It would be so funny to see Sir James Alastair on his 
knees. Even before he sat down, he always pulled up lus 
trousers. Would he pull them up before kneeling down ? 

I remember chuckling to myself about that over dinner 
that evening, and my aunt asking me what the joke was, 
and being too shy to tell her. I was too shy to talk much 
about Sir James, either; though she kept on leading the 
conversation back to our visit and the orchids he had 
given me. 

The orchids, however, kept on reminding me of him. 
All next day and the day after I w'as on tenterhooks, expect¬ 
ing him either to visit us or to come to see me at the gallery. 
But a whole week went by without any further sign ; and 
when he did eventually call, it happened to be my aunt’s 
At Home day. 

That was funny, too. Aunt Mary’s friends were all 
rather dull, rather old, and as snobbish as she was. The 
announcement of Sir James Alastair’s name by the melan¬ 
choly parlour-maid caused a regular flutter. Everj’body 
made a bee-line for him. This did not appear to make him 
at all self-conscious. I could see, however, that he dis¬ 
liked it. My intuition told me he had come to sec me, 
not these old frumps, from whom he had the greatest diffi¬ 
culty in disentangling himself. 

But when he at last managed—thanks to my aunt’s 
manoeuvres—to seat himself beside me, his conversation 
seemed altogether stilted and his manner quite awkward. 
He asked me to what theatres I had been; and when I 


Hid, “None so far,” if I had been to any dances. Again 
1 had to reply> “None.’ 

I was feeling awkward, too. All the frumps seemed to 
be looking at me. My imagination began to wonder 
whether they were thinking the same things as A^t Mary. 
1 caught myself blushing again ; and began to feel a perfect 
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fool- ^ , IJ ’a. 

I began to wish that he would go. But he wouldn t. 

He kept looking at me in that way which made me so un¬ 
comfortable. Then, to my surprise, he started speaking 
Italian, fluently though with a strong Scottish accent; and 
presently he was quoting D’Annunzio. 

Secure in the knowledge that nobody else in the room 
could understand what we were saying, I capped his 


quotation. 

“So you arc educated as well as lovely,” he said. 

The compliment—second he had paid—thrilled me. I 
could not help being flattered by it. And after a few more 
sentences, I perceived quite a different look in his eyes. 

1 was still far too inexperienced to interpret that look. 
But it made me terribly curious. Had this rich, distin¬ 
guished, intelligent man really fallen in love with me, as 
my aunt said ? Did he really mean half the compliments 
he was continuing to pay me ? 

“You must be joking,” I said. 

“I wish I were,” he answered with great seriousness; 
and a few minutes later made his adieux. 

After our guests had gone. Aunt Mary asked me what 
we’d talked about. But I was still too shy to tell her; 
and when she repeated that he must be in love with me, I 
went straight up to my room. 

Next morning he sent more flowers, a huge bouquet of 
lilies and roses. “If they cost less than a tenner,” said 
Uncle John when he came home that night, *T’ll eat them.” 
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*‘And if he lets her go back to Rome without saying 
something,” said my aunt meaningly, “men aren't what 
they were when I was a girl.’* 

Meanwhile, however, 1 was almost due to return. 

For some reasons I was very anxious to return. My 
exhibition hadn’t been such a great success. After the 
second day, I had only sold one more picture. The 
weather, too, continued dreadful. And although Aunt 
Mary and I were on so much better terms than we had 
been, I never felt like confiding in her. It was Mother 
1 wanted to confide in—if there really was anything to 
confide. 

But was there anj^thing to confide ? It seemed hardly 
credible. Sir James’ flowers, Sir James’ sweets. Sir James’ 
compliments did not necessarily imply him in love with me. 
Didn’t they, though ? And did 1 want to go back to 
Rome leaving things just as they were between us ? Defi¬ 
nitely not—even if it were merely to satisfy my curiosity. 

How clever it was of him to keep my curiosity waiting 
for three more days I 

It must have been well after five, that second time he 
called. The curtains had been drawn for nearly an 
hour, and the teapot was quite cold. We weren’t expect¬ 
ing callers. My aunt had on her oldest slippers and 1 was 
in one of the cheap frocks 1 had brought with me from 
Italy. 

“I hope I don’t intrude,” he began, as the melancholy 
parlour-maid ushered him into the drawing-room. “1— 
er—happened to be in the neighbourhood.” 

“But we’re only too charmed. Sir James,” simpered 
my aunt, doing her best to conceal those old slippers under 
her long skirt. “I’ll have some more tea brought up at 
once. Or would you prefer a whisky-and-soda ?” 

“On a day like this,” he said, distastefully eyeing the 
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mud splashes on his white-topped boots, ‘Si good Scotsman 

needs his whisky.” 

Then he talked the usual commonplaces till the parlour¬ 
maid brought up his drink. 

He poured himself a strong one ; and soon even my 
inexperience began to perceive that he had not come to 
pay a mere call. He seemed to have something very much 
on his mind ; and every time he looked at me, which he 
did all the time he was talking, I asked myself what it 

could be. 

“You’ll be glad to get back to your sunny skies, I 
expect,” he said suddenly. “When is the fatal day? 
When arc you actually leaving us ?” 

“The day after to-morrow,” I answered ; and saw his 
whole face change. 

“He doesn’t intend me to go,” I thought—and some¬ 
how the thought made me feel so small that 1 couldn’t say 
any more, leaving the conversation between him and my 
aunt, and hoping against hope that she wouldn’t leave me 
alone with him. For the thought of being alone with him 
frightened me ; and I very nearly cried out, “Oh, please 
don’t, Aunt Mary,” when she eventually rose, saying, “I 
wonder if you’d mind excusing me for a moment, Sir 
James,” and moved slowly towards tlie door. 

Looking back on that moment, I believe my heart actu¬ 
ally dropped several beats when the door closed behind Aunt 
Mary. Young though I was, I was already enough of a 
woman to know that if James meant to propose he would 
not let tills opportunity slip. But for a good minute he 
didn’t say a word. And when he did actually propose it 
was with such diffidence, with such an alteration in his 
customarily arrogant voice, that I couldn’t see anything 
funny about it all. He seemed more pathetic than funny, 
almost like a dog asking for a bone. And his eyes had the 
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same hunger as a dog’s—the first time I had ever seen that 
hunger in the eyes of a man. 

“Miss Sancetti,” he said, “I want you to listen to what 
I’ve got to say very carefully. I’ve never been married; 
because I've never wanted to be, until I met you. I realise 
that I’m ever so much too old for you; quite old enough 
to be your father. But that hasn’t prevented me from 
falling in love with you. I am in love witli you. Very 
deeply and very sincerely. VC’ill you be my wife ?” 

He had risen before he began speaking. Now' he came 
very close to where I sat. But he did not attempt to touch 
me, and that, too, prejudiced me in his favour. 

“Miss Sancetti,” he went on, “Olivia, 1 know that I 
should not have spoken so soon ; and were you not return¬ 
ing to Rome I should not have done so. I do not wish 
to press you for your answer. Take your own time to 
consider the matter.” And I said, as soon as I’d recovered 
my wits a little, “But you hardly know anything about 
me, Sir James.” 

“James, please,” he corrected, with just a touch of the 
old arrogance. “And I know quite sufficient. I know that 
you’re a girl of good family—and that I want you to be 
Lady Alastair.” 

Then I rose, and we faced each other. But by then 
my heart was beating so fast that I’d gone quite dumb. 

“I’m not exactly a bad match,” he w'cnt on with a touch 
of humour. “I can offer you wealth, an honourable name, 
a certain position in what there is left of Society.” 

I found my tongue at last. “It—it’s awfully kind of 
you. Sir James,” I stammered. 

“James,” he corrected again. “Do you think you could 
love me, Olivia ?” 

But once more I had gone tongue-tied ; and too stupid 
even to resist him when he took my hands. I let him kiss 
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my hands. But when he would have put an arm round 

my shoulders I drew back shivering. 

“Not that,” I said in Italian. “Not that. Please.” 

He let me have my way. But his eyes seemed hungrier 
than ever. They frightened me till my knees shook under 
my cheap frock. 

“Little pigeon,” he said, also in Italian, “do not shrink 
from me. I will be patient. I will wait for your answer.” 

In that moment I wanted to give him his precise answer, 
to say, “No. No. You’re too old. I should never be 
happy.” Yet at the same time I couldn’t help thinking, 
because that has always been my nature, “Should I be 
able to make him happy ?” 

And because I didn't see how to say “No” without 
making him unhappy, I lied. 

“You’ve taken me by surprise,” I lied. “I had no 
idea you were in love with me.” 

And just as I said that. Aunt Mary came back into the 
room, making me feel so awkward that I could only stare 
at her. James, however, remained quite calm, 

“Mrs. Carstairs,” he said, again with a touch of his 
pawky Scottish humour, “you arrive at the psychological 
moment. I’ll keep no secrets from you. I have just 
proposed marriage to your charming niece, and since she 
appears in a qu andar y about my proposal, perhaps you can 
assist her deliberations.” 

To which my aunt replied, “But this is indeed a surprise. 
Sir James” ; and. taking my hand, “I trust you will not 
refuse so great an honour, my darling child.” 

I didn’t know what to say to that. Nevertheless, 
brought up as I had been in the Continental tradition of 
marriage, it did not strike me as queer that my aunt should 
assist in our deliberations. After all, she was my nearest 
relative in England, and therefore entitled to her say. 
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*‘A great honour/’ she said again ; and James, “I am 
delighted to have you on my side, Mrs. Carstairs. I love 
your niece very dearly. But I do not want her to make up 
her mind hurriedly. As I have already told her, I would 
not have spoken so early in our acquaintance had she not 
been due to return to Rome.” 

“But, Sir James,” simpered my aunt, “there's no reason 
for her to return to Rome. Should .she require a little 
time for consideration my husband and I will be only too 
delighted for her to prolong her stay.” 

And that was the moment, I remember, when my mis¬ 
givings were at their worst; when those two who were 
discussing me seemed so old, and so aloof from my personal 
feelings, that I felt like a child in their presence. As indeed 
1 was. 

“A most excellent idea, Mrs. Carstairs,” continued 
James. “One that will make things easier for all of us. 
You will stay, won’t you, Olivia ?” 

“I shall have to write and ask Mother,” I stammered ; 
and just as I did so my Uncle John, home a little earlier than 
usual from the office, came in. 

He, too, was drawn into the discussion, though I could 
sec he didn’t want to be. (Years afterwards, indeed, he 
told me that he had shared my own misgivings.) And of 
course. Aunt Mary soon had him on her side. So, in the 
end, I promised, still against my better judgment, to stay 
another week ; and that night, after James had extorted 
a further promise that we would all three go to the theatre 
with him the next evening, I wrote a long letter to Mother, 
telling her all about the proposal I had had, but hardly 
anything of my secret thoughts. 

For by then my thoughts were already changing. Mis¬ 
givings I might have—but until I had made up my mind, 
I would keep them to myself. 
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One of the blessings of youth is sleep. At eighteen, 
I couldn’t possibly have done what I am doing now—sit 
up all night, writing and writing. Even the excitement of 
James’ proposal—and every minute made it more exciting 
—couldn't keep me awake long. 

I didn't dream that night. But next morning my 
imagination was busy with a thousand day-dreams. I 
knew that I wasn’t in love with James. I knew that I was 
horribly afraid of him. W ives, however, according to the 
traditions in which I had been brought up, need not of ne¬ 
cessity be in love with their husbands before they married 
them. That might come later. And meanwhile there 
was the position James had dangled in front of me, and the 
great house I had visited, and the thought, “If I’ve got 
money enough, I can take as long as I like over my work. 
I needn’t paint for the market. I need not worry about 
people like Mr. Evans.” 

But it was not until the evening, at the theatre, that 
my temptation began to oust my fear. 

'I'hc play to which James took us was the fashionable 
one of the moment. I had never been to an English theatre 
before. We had the Royal box. James had sent another 
bouquet for me. And in the afternoon my aunt had in¬ 
sisted on giving me a present of a new evening-dress. 

It was a white dress, altogether virginal. I wore long 
gloves. James, who sat next to me, insisted on fondling 
my wrists whenever the lights went down. During the 
last act he held one of my hands so tightly that it hurt. 
But I felt terribly proud, looking down on all those men in 
tail-coats and all those women in decollete, a thing I had 
never seen in Rome, to think, “I’m one of tliem. Or at 
least I can be. If only I say the word.” 


After the theatre James took us on to a restaurant_the 

Carlton, it must have been—for supper. There, too, all 
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the men wore stiff white shirts and all the women low-cut 
evening frocks. Several of the men came to our table ; 
and whenever James introduced one of them I was aware 
of admiration. 

Tempted? Only God—if He exists—knows how I 
was tempted from that night on. 

1 wonder if He docs exist; and if He is at all like 1 am, 
if He hates people who are always trying to put the blame 
for what happens to them on others. Or doesn’t lie hate ? 
Doesn’t He blame ? Is He, really, all-forgiving and all¬ 
understanding ? 

I hope so, with all my heart. 


How difficult it is to be straight with oneself. Mow 
often, when I was younger, I blamed Aunt Mary, and Uncle 
John, and of course James himself, for the misery of my 
first marriage. But as I sit here in meditation I can sec that 
the thing was absolutely and utterly my own fault. I was 
tempted. And in my heart of hearts I .always knew what 
was tempting me. But I would never admit it; never 
allow myself to realise that if I did marr)' James it would 
only be for the wealth and the position he had to offer. 

No. I never allowed myself to realise that; not even 
after I got Mother’s letter, telling me not to accept James 
unless I were positive that I could make him happy. 

“He’JI make me happy,” I kept telling myself. And 
every' day my temptation grew. 

James took us to more theatres. He got us cards for 
a great ball to which Aunt Mary chaperoned me with 
delight. Every day he sent me books or sweets or my 
favourite orchids. 

And all the time, though continuing to protest his 
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love for me, he refrained from attempting any intimate 

caress. 

His wooing was perfect. Yet secretly I still had my 
misgivings ; so that when, after a w'hole month more in 
London, I at last agreed to be his wife, it was only on the 
understanding that our marriage should not take place for 
some time. He insisted, however, on accompanying me 
back to Rome to get my parents’ official consent to our 
I engagement—and begged me to accept a ring. 

Before we left he brought the ring, the loveliest square- 
cut ruby ; and kissed all the fingers of my left hand before 
he slipped it on. 

I That was the first time, too, that I—who would now 
I sell my soul, if indeed I have one, never to have belonged 
to any but Richard—had let a man kiss me on the lips. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


I HAD come to England second-class, dreaming myself a 
famous artist. I went back to Rome in the train-de-luxe, 
with my ruby on my engagement finger, dreaming myself 
Lady Alastair, mistress of James’ mansion in Carlton House 
Terrace, and of the castle he owned in Scotland. He was 
on the same train, with Aunt Mary still chaperoning me. 

James always travelled like a veritable prince. We had 
our special table in the restaurant-car, our own wines on 
board, our own resented compartments. I had more new 
clothes—and the silver-fitted dressing-case Uncle John 
pressed on me as a parting-gift. 

I can still remember how my father’s beady eyes stared 
when Angus, James’ valet, helped us out of the train. 

My Aunt Mary and Father had not met for twenty years. 
He spoke a few words of his broken English to her. Then 
I introduced James, and their conversation was in Italian. I 
could see that my father, for all his pretended radicalism, 
was not unimpressed. He admitted as much, after James 
and my aunt had gone to their hotel with Angus, and we 
were alone in our cab. 

*‘You fly high, bamhina^' he said. “But your eagle 
certainly has the grand manner. He appears to know 
something about art, too. And he will marry you without 
a dowry 

“Apparently,” I answered. 

That seemed to impress him still more ; and just before 

4t 
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we arrived at the flat, he put his arm round me, again 

calling me by a pet name. 

When we got home, moreover, he said, with a tact of 
which I had seldom known him capable, will go to the 
cafe for a little. Doubtless you would like to talk to your 
mother alone. 

Mother, already slightly the invalid, was lying on the 
sofa when I entered our one sitting-room. 

“I’m sorry I could not meet you and your fiance at the 
station,” she said as I kissed her. “Tell me everything 
about him. Is he very handsome ? Are you very much 
in love ?” 

"I don’t know; and I’m not even certain I’m going to 
marry him,” I wanted to say. But she looked so frail, 
and seemed to take my engagement so much for granted, 
that I hesitated to burden her with my misgivings.^- 

“You must judge his looks for yourself,” I said, fondling 
and kissing her again. “He’s ever so much older than I 
am.’ And she said, “It isn’t a question of age when 
one's really in love.” 

It’s queer how one drifts into things. If my mother 
hadn’t looked so frail that afternoon, my first marriage 
might still have been prevented. My early fears of James 
had never quite left me. Supposing I could have told 
Mother about them that afternoon, supposing 1 could have 
really opened my heart to her- 

And yet, would that have made any difference? I 
doubt it. I doubt if anything would have stopped me, 
once I’d realised what it would mean to be Lady Alastair* 
once I had his ruby on my engagement finger, from marry- 
ing James. Even if I bad known what marriage meant, 
I believe I should have gone through with it. 

But that our marriage took place so quickly was 
Father’s doing, and not mine. Overjoyed at the prospect 
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of wealth and position for his daughter, he did not even let 
his religion stand in our way. 

James—though he hardly ever went to church—was a 
stubborn Scottish Presbyterian. At his very first inter¬ 
view with my parents, he refused, in the most downright 
manner, to be married according to our Faith. 

“The wedding can take place at our Embassy,” he said. 
“And the sooner it takes place the happier your Olivia 
will make me.” 

And such, by then, was my temptation, that I was' 
hardly shocked at the idea of a marriage without the blessing 
of God. 

I was only a little shocked, I remember; and although 
I did raise one protest, it was only half-hearted. James 
was so anxious. Father was so anxious. And all Mother 
said when I asked her opinion was, “I can't see that it 
matters as long as you’re really in love with eacl^ other.” 

She, too, seemed so happy about my prospects that I 
could never bring myself to tell her that I wasn’t in love 
with James. 

She had never cared for money in the same way as 
Father—but this I only found out years later—cared for 
it. Nevertheless, to her also, it was a joy to think of me 
as “safe”. 

She was always using that word “safe”. But her 
thoughts about me—though this was another discovery 
I only made later—went beyond mere financial safety. 
She saw that I was beautiful. She knew that I had much 
of my father’s passionate temperament. 

“Therefore,” as she told me just before she died, “I 
wanted to see you married rather than exposed to the 
temptations I felt sure you would encounter in the artistic 
world.” 

Poor Mother 1 She held the simpler sex-views of a 
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bygone generation. Sometimes I have envied those views. 
Yet even now I cannot help resenting that they sent me to 
James so ignorant. For of what marriage meant in the 
physical sense I had less knowledge on the very morning 
of my wedding-day than the modern girl has at the age of 
fourteen. 

That something would happen to me on my wedding- 
night, I knew. But what that something was, I had no 
idea. All my ideas on the subject of marriage were form¬ 
less, and still tinged with romantic dreams. 

Mother herself woke me that morning. She seemed 
ever so much better, gay and excited, almost young. 

“When I was your age,” she said, “I had only just put 
my hair up. And until I was twenty-seven and met your 
father, no man had even held my hand.” 

Then, in her funny shamefaced way, she did try to 
enlighten a little of my ignorance. But nearly everything 
she said passed me by. 

I, too, was all excitement that January morning. The 
sun, shining its Roman brightest, matched my mood. I 
sang and recited poetry to myself as I put on my travelling- 
dress. For we were being married very early, and leaving 
Rome immediately after the ceremony—which was so short 
that I had no time to be nervous. Even the way James 
looked at me while we were making our responses couldn’t 
make me nen-^ous. That, too, passed me by, so that all I 
remember is a little feeling of triumph when it was all over 
and I had signed my maiden name for what I fondly 
Imagined to be the last time. 

Mother cried a little as she kissed me good-bye. My 
fatlier’s kiss was the most affectionate he had ever given 
me. They, and Aunt Mary, who had insisted on staying 
for the ceremony, stood waving to us from the gates of 
the Embassy until the motor-car—still rather a marvel 
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to me—in which we drove to the station, was out of 
sight. 

“yVnd now you really are my little bride,” said James 
then ; but even then I was too excited to be afraid. 

We arrived at the station to find Angus waiting outside 
with our tickets. *‘And once we get back to England,” 
said James, “you must have your own maid.” 

I was carr)’ing a spray of my favourite orchids. There 
were more flowers, red roses, in the reser\'ed compartment 
to which Angus escorted us. The guard of the train and 
the conductor approached, saluting us almost as though we 
had been royalty. James gave them twenty lire apiece, 
the best part of an English pound in those days. They 
saluted again and gave us both **ai 4 guri*' just before the 
train got under way. 

“Now my little bride and I are all alone,” said James, 
kissing me through the veil I wore. But I was still too 
excited to be really frightened—though my body had 
begun to feel a little frozen, and every time James looked 
at me I wanted to turn away from liis bloodshot eyes. It 
was not until after lunch, which we had brought to us 
from the restaurant-car, that his passion got a little the 
better of him and, taking me in his arms, he started kissing 
me and fondling me as he had never attempted to before. 

The closeness of those contacts revolted me a little. 
But the words he kept stammering at my ears were beyond 
my comprehension. I remained docile, if unresponsive, 
till darkness came on and we reached our journey’s end. 

It was bitterly cold when wc got out of the train. 
Half a gale .flickered the gas-lights on the platform. But 
it was not the cold which made me shiver as James helped 
me into the waiting carriage. It was the imagination he had 
just succeeded in arousing. What was going to happen ? 
I could have screamed in sheer terror at the unknown. 
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All the way to our hotel he kept on trying to kiss me. 
But I could only huddle away from him. “My little bride 
mustn't be frightened,” he said just before we alighted. 
“There’s nothing to be frightened about. On ne meure pas 
de cet accuktit” 

But again his words were beyond my comprehension. 
“What accident?” I asked, making him laugh aloud. 

The hotel James chose for our first night was on this 
very lake, within sight of this very Convent where I 
now sit writing. It was already long past my usual dinner¬ 
time ; but he insisted, as soon as the manager had shown 
us upstairs to our big suite, that wc must both change for 
dinner. Then he w’ent to his own dressing-room; and I 
could just hear him talking to Angus, wliile the hotel 
chambermaid, whom he had summoned, unpacked for me. 

She would have helped me undress, too. But I was too 
shy to let her do that—too shy, and too frightened to talk. 

“The young signora must not be nervous,” she said, 
smiling as she left me alone. “I, too, was married last year. 
'Non fa tanio male” 

But her words, meant to soothe, only tlirew me into an 
absolute frcn2y. She had said it would only hurt a little. 
But what would only hurt a little ? Again the terror of 
the unknown submerged me, till it seemed to me that I 
was lost. 

The wind, high enough during our drive, was now a 
tempest. It lashed at the shutters, all of which had been 
barred across my windows. I began to feel as though I 
were in prison. Every time those shutters shook to the 
wind I imagined it was the hangman coming for me. Or 
worse, James. 

Still frenzied, I tore off my travelling-dress. I hardly 
stopped to wash my face and hands. (In those days, 
young girls of good family never used “make-up”.) I 
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didn’t even take down my hair. My one impulse was to 
get into my white dinner-frock before James could come 
in to me. But my hands fumbled—and I was too late. 

He knocked on my door and called to me while I was 
still half in and half out of my frock. I was too paralysed 
to tell him to wait. And he didn’t. He just opened the 
door and walked straight over to the cheval-glass by which 
I stood, saying, “You ought to have kept the chamber¬ 
maid. But I’m glad you didn’t. Let me help my little 

Olivia with those hooks. 

And when 1 managed to protest, “No. No. I can 
manage quite easily,” he laughed down at me, “FooUsh 
pigeon, as though a man can’t help his own little witc to 
dress—and undress for that matter—when they’re on therr 

honeymoon 1” 

While he was hooking it up, the frock slipped oil my 
shoulders. I tried to put it back before he could sec. 

But he was too quick for me. 

“My lovely little darling,” he muttered hoarsely, his 

lips on my naked flesh. 

“No,” I stammered, “no. Don’t kiss me there, bir 

James.” , • • • i 

“James now,” he corrected once more, desisting witli 

another laugh. , i i j 

But his hands were shaking by that time. 1 had to do 

up the rest of the hooks myself, while he watched me, 

sundmg so close that I could catch the faint smeU of the 

drink he had just taken. And that—for I had been brought 

up to a horror of drunkenness—made me quite speechless 

with terror when he at last led me in to dine. 

There were two cocktails—new-fashioned then by 
the champagne bucket on the big table in the vast over- 
ornate sitting-room. He made me drink one. The gm 
tasted horrible; but gave me a little courage. 
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‘‘Don’t sip at it,” he ordered me. “Drink it right 
down.” And once more he told me that there was nothing 
to be frightened about; once more he started kissing and 
fondling me, only releasing me when the waiter knocked 
on the door. 

The cocktail had done me quite a lot of good. Terrified 
still, I told myself that I must master my terror. This was 
marriage—and a girl had to go through with it. It 
wouldn’t be so bad, perhaps, when one really knew what 
happened. 

James had ordered a long dinner. But he didn’t seem 
to have much appetite. Every time the waiter put down a 
dish and left us alone, he would jump up from his place and 
come round the table to kiss my shoulders. We were 
drinking French champagne by then. I liked the taste of 
that better. He kept filling my glass for me ; until the 
whole room began to swim. 

The only thing clear and steady in that room was 

James’ face. I remember wondering if I could paint it 

- seeing it for a satyr’s face, gross and evil, lust and hunger 
in its bloodshot eyes. 

Outside, the wind kept up its howling. But I couldn’t 
hear the wind any more. All I could hear, and that only 
dimly, was the hoarse voice of this man I had married, all 
tht intelligence which had attracted me to him gone out of 
it, muttering of love. 

My little bride,” he kept muttering, “will soon Icam 
how to love.” 

Our dinner seemed to last for ever. When the coffee 

came, James forced me to drink a little brandy with him. 

It was as well that he did. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


It is so peaceful in this Convent. My little room is a 
real refuge from the world without. And last night, 
when I at last finished writing and sank weary into that 
narrow bed, I dreamed that I had actually left the world 
without, where men and women suffer so much, to be a 
nun. 

It must be wonderful to be a nun, to feel that one has 
actually surrendered oneself, body and soul, soul and body, 
to God, But is there any god ? And even if there is, 
will He reveal Himself to a woman like I am ? Only if I 
repent, said my strange priest. But can I repent ? Sup¬ 
posing Richard came back to me ? Should I want to be a 
nun then ? Perhaps I shall be able to answer that question 
when I have finished these confessions. 


James still slept, in the big bed beside me, when I woke 
next morning. The room was quite dark. I could see 
nothing—only hear his heavy breathing. The smell of 
stale liquor seemed to pervade the air. Faintly sick, I 
closed my eyes again ; and lay very still. But already my 
brain was wide awake. 

“So this is marriage,” I thought—and the thought 
sickened me anew. 

Then I remembered that this marriage of mine had not 
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been sanctified ; that with its consummation I had become 

an outcast from Mother Church. 

That frightened me ; but after a little, controlling my 
fear, I crept out of bed and into the bathroom. Washing 
my face and arms in cold water was sweet refreshment; 
and the light over the bathroom mirror showed me— 
though this seemed almost impossible—that I was still the 
same Olivia. The ghastly night had not changed my 
physical appearance. My eyes looked a little w’cary. But 
that was all. 

I wanted to go to bed again. But the recollection 
that James still lay there forbade more sleep. I crept back 
into the bedroom like a thief, took a day-frock from the 
wardrobe, collected my stockings and underclothing from 
the armchair—and was already dressed for breakfast when 
the 6rst daylight showed through the bathroom window. 

The storm had blown itself out. In our sitting-room, 
where the waiter had already cleared away the relies of 
dinner, the windows had been opened, I drew deep 
breaths of the good lake air. I rang. I asked for rolls 
and coffee. The waiter eyed me curiously, but did as I 
bade him. While I was drinking my coffee, Angus knocked 
and came in. 

*‘Your master’s still asleep,” I said. 

“And he gave orders not to be woken, my lady.” 

It was the first time I had been called “my lady”. For 
all the distraught state of my mind, I could not help being 
pleased. 

“Is there anything I can get for you, my lady ?** went 
on Angus. “The morning newspaper, perhaps ?” 

I thanked him, but declined. I was in no mood for 
newspapers. 

Just before he went out, however, I said, “You might 
bring me a cigarette.” 
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Up till that morning I had only smoked out of bravado, « 
never because I liked it. But the cigarettes Angus brought 
me from James’ dressing-room, Turkish and very strong, 
seemed to soothe my nerves. One finished, I lit another, 
finding myself already a httlc philosophical. 

“Because after all,” I decided, “I’ve done my duty as 
his wife.” 

By the time I had finished my second cigarette, James 
was already stirring. I heard him get out of bed. I heard 
him go to the bathroom. I heard him talking to Angus. 
Presently he came in to me, fully dressed, his hair smooth 
again, his moustache newly curled. 

“Well,” he said—to give James his due he was always 
cheerful of a morning ; “so the little bride gave her husband 
the slip. And how is my little bride ? Happy ?” 

I hesitated a second. But when I spoke the lie came 
pat enough. “Quite happy, James,” I bed. For after all, 
that, too, was my duty as his wife. 

“Tired he asked, kissing me on the forehead. 

“A little,” I answered. 

“But not frightened any more ?” 

“No,” I lied again. 

“And do you love me ?” 

I could scarcely nod that third lie of mine ; but the nod 
satisfied him. All that day he was his most charming, his t 
most kind. 

To give James his due again, he was never really unkind. 
He wasn’t even the drunkard my inexperience had imagined 
—only a man nearing fifty, a little gross in his passions, 
who had fallen craaily in love with a very ignorant girl. 

Gradually, I grew to realise that. But because I was 
never in love with him, it never really softened me. “If 
he really ill-treated me,” I used to think sometimes, “I might i- 
bear it better,” It was his affection I used to dread so 
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much—the nights I had to spend with him rather than 

the days. 

We spent a week at Cadenabbia; then two in Monte 
Carlo, and a final one in Paris. I was a little happier in 
Monte Carlo, almost resigned by the time we reached 
Paris with its shops and its theatres. 

The first gush of James’ passion had exhausted itself 
by then. Mere kisses would often satisfy him. I learned 
to return those kisses without shuddering; and to submit 
myself as young wives of those days did. 

We crossed to England in another gale. I have always 
been a good sailor—and so was James. He had taken a 
cabin ; but we only used it for our luggage, walking the 
deck together until Dover cliffs showed white through 
the spume. 

My mood, by the time we landed, was one of almost 
complete resignation. There were many worse husbands 
—I had already discovered from the things he told me of 
English and Continental Society—than my own, I might 
not be in love—but I had my compensations, wealth, 
leisure, position. After all, it did mean something to be 
Sir James Alastair’s wife. 

Richard told me, that day in Rio, that I had the soul of 
a prostitute. And perhaps that’s true. Yet what woman, 
at heart, hasn’t something of the wanton in her ? What 
girl situated as I was situated wouldn’t have thought as I 
did ? Very few, I believe. 

I decided, that first night James and I arrived in London, 
to make the best of things. There were compensations for 
submitting myself to him—this great house to which we 
had come home, these deft and attentive servants, this 
warmth, this comfort, this luxury, such a contrast with my 
parents’ stuffy little flat in a Roman side-street and even 
with Aunt Mary’s cold dwelling in the Cromwell Road. 
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That night, too, I slept a)one for the first time since 
my wedding-day. 

But when, a day or two later, James told me over 
breakfast that we were not staying in London, but leaving 
for Scotland almost immediately, all my first revulsion, my 
first dread of him, broke out afresh. 

I had thought I was through the worst of my ordeal. 
I had thought I need no longer be so much alone with tliis 
middle-aged husband of mine. But there he sat talking 
happily of “a whole month’s more honeymoon”—and, 
for the first time, of a child. 

Still a girl, 1 had so often dreamed of having a child. 
But to hear James talk about such a thing in cold blood 
revolted me. 

“An heir/’ he said. “That’s what we’re going to 
Scotland for.” And all that day I had all I could do to 
keep up my pretence of happiness ; and that my lord and 
master’s wishes were mine. 

We left for the North on the night train. Late on 
the following afternoon I found myself being driven, 
behind four horses in a huge old-fashioned open carriage, 
up the mountain road that led to Castle Alastair. And 
even here, when I call to mind the four weeks which 
followed, I shudder. Yet that Castle Alastair itself had a 
queer grim fascination for me, I must admit. 

James* tenants, all men of Iiis own clan, had gathered 
to greet his bride. A quarter of a mile from the Keep, 
they unharnessed our four horses, and dragged the carriage 
the rest of the way themselves. The sun was setting by 
then. It glared at me redly from behind the black battle¬ 
ments. Torches were lit. The clansmen cheered and 
cheered. As wc came under the iron portcullis, 1 heard the 
pipes play for the first time. 

James had to make a speech. He had to lift me out 
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ol the carriage and carry me across the threshold. Aii 
ancient housekeeper showed me to a vast bedchamber 
where an enormous fire of wood was crackling. 

She talked pleasantly; but I could hardly answer. 
For the mere sip-ht of that bed. curtained with its sombre 

O ' 

tapestry, brought back all the terrors of the first night I 
had spent with James. 

That night, too, as I dressed for the dinner into 
which the piper played us, the wind howled and tore at the 
shutters. That night, too, 1 needed brandy before I could 
submit. 

I can see now how natural it was that James should have 
wished for his first child to be conceived in the home of 
his ancestors, lie was always the Scotsman at heart. 
But at the time the vety idea that he had deliberately brought 
me to this wild place for this one purpose seemed utterly 
bestial. And when he came in to me, I could have 
screamed. 

All that night, 1 lay wakeful. The old Faith stirred, 
telling me that I was indeed outcast, a sinner who had 
married without God’s blessing, foredoomed—and my 
child with me—to eternal damnation. But by morning 
I was only conscious of the old revulsion—and of a thought 
so new to me that it seemed hardly my own. 

“Can there be no pleasure for a woman in this thing 
James calls Move’ ?” I thought that morning—but it was 
a full fortnight before my imagination first fell to picturing 
myself in submission to a man of about my own age, lovely 
alike of body and of mind. 

James, in his passions, was so ugly. But need love be 
ugly ? Not if one could trust the great artists. And from 
that I began to crave, with that desperate craving which is 
only the artist’s, after beauty-after the physical loveliness 
I had visualised, even if only in plaster, at the Art School. 
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Often when James dropped satiate to sleep beside me, 
1 used to imagine mvsclf lying with someone whose body 
was like the statues I used to draw, someone whose arms 
were virile to hold me, yet his cheek smooth against my 
own. 

And every now and again when James would be out 
riding or tramping the hills—he had all the middle-aged 
Anglo-Saxon’s belief in the need for exercise—I used tc 
take pen and pencil, trying to sketch tlie dream-lover m) 
repressed desires had shown to me. Till one day my 
pencil shaped him plain. 

As yet, however, those desires which this Faith towards 
which I am trying to struggle back declares so sinful were 
only of the vaguest. And even all these years later I 
cannot bring myself to believe that they are really sin. 
Since if they are sin why should they be born in ever)’ 
woman ? Or isn’t that true ? Am I, indeed, the prostitute 
—as Richard said ? 

But, however that may be, I had my desires; and 
vague though they were, they roused in me—more strongl) 
every day wc remained in that lonely castle—a dangerous 
curiosity, hlis passion for me gave this man T had married 
some strange satisfaction. Might not I, also, experience 
that satisfaction ? If so, how ? 

Daily while I was alone, of an evening when our piper 
played us into the cold, ill-lit banqueting-room, of a night¬ 
time with James breathing stertorously beside me and the 
draughts creaking the windows and whistling round the 
stiff tapestries of our huge tester bed, my curiosity itched 
to solve that question. 

But once wc left Castle Alastair and returned to Carlton 
House Terrace, it, and my craving after beauty, left me for 
a while. Because here, waiting for me in London, was a 
different and a fuller life. 



CHAPTER SIX 


I HA\E seen much of life since that day, more than t^^'enty 
years ago now, when James brought me back from Scot¬ 
land. Yet even after all that I have known and suffered, 
I find it difficult to judge life’s values, to distinguish between 
the bad and the good in it, between the false and the true. 
And then I was not yet nineteen—with all the distractions 
that James’ wealth and James’ position offered to make 
me forget everything except my own pleasure. 

I still had to submit my body to the man I had married. 
But my mind was my own. And already my mind, or 
perhaps it was only my intuition, told me that James’ hopes 
of a child were not going to be fulfilled. 

Secretly, I was very glad this should be so. The one 
physical degradation was enough. I did not need another. 
For that was how I saw motherhood then, as another de¬ 
gradation to my body, of which I was already growing 
both careful and proud. 

In this James always encouraged me, sending me to the 
best hairdresser, to the best manicurist, to the best dress¬ 
makers and the best milliners and the best shoemakers in 
the West End. Jewellery, too, he lavished on me; and 
every time he brought me home some new piece I used to 
think, “After all, I earn it. I never refuse the one thing 
he demands in return.” 

The soul of a prostitute? (Oh, Richard—Richard 

dear—that was the only time in out lives you were ever 
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really angry with me.) Or is it the soul of every woman ? 
I wish I knew. 

Maybe we are all—as the English Church has it— 
‘‘miserable sinners”. If so, I was a sinner all that first 
Season I lived with James in London. Yet I had no 
consciousness of sin. I felt that my youth was winning 
its way to a real philosopliy, that my very resignation to 
my lot, my very submissions to my husband, were virtues. 
And despite all the clothes and all the money and all the 
jewellery James lavished on me, I was neither extravagant 
nor wasteful. Would that I could write the same about 
these recent years! 

From the moment James and I returned to London we 
entertained, and were entertained, with the prodigality 
which distinguished English Society at that time. Every 
night had its ball, or its dinner, or its reception. We 
went constantly to picture-galleries, to the theatre, to race- 
meetings. And when the Opera season began at Covent 
Garden we had our own box. 

James, his passions apart, was always intelligent and 
courtly. Too arrogantly sure of himself to be jealous, he 
used to extract a peculiar and, as I can sec now, a slightly 
perverted pleasure from watching other men attempt to 
flirt with me. And for many months he had no cause to be 
jealous. For although quite a number of men, as was the 
habit of those days towards young married women, paid 
their court to my attractions, I was never tempted to 
respond. My curiosity about love was in abeyance; and 
my only desire for amusement. Once or twice, when 
amusement palled a little, I experienced the vague urge 
to paint again. But life was too enthralling. I needed 
neither a refuge from nor a consolation for it. 

Those heavy dinner-parties, those balls, those theatres, 
those race-meetings (though the actual sport never appealed 
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to me), those week-ends which we spent with this or that 
house-party, all delighted my youth. 

By July, indeed, I was so far reconciled to my lot that 
I might be Olivia, Lady Alastair, to-day, had it not been 
for one particular week-end party' which was put off by 
telegram at the very last moment owing to the sudden 
death of our host. 

“Confound it all,'’ said James, with that pawky humour 
of his, “a gentleman oughtn't to cut his social engagements 
aCsuch'short notice. What is one to do with oneself on a 
Saturday afternoon in London ? I’ll have to go to the 
Club. And the Lord knows whether I’ll get a decent 
rubber.” 

So that it was I, by one of those curious tricks which 
Fate sometimes plays us, who dug the pit in which I am still 
struggling—and from which there seems only the one 


escape. 

^ames didn’t want to take me to Hurlingham that 
afternoon. My lack of interest in anything to do with 
horses always annoyed him. And I didn’t really want 
to go. But latterly I had begun to realise, and take a queer 
pleasure in, the power I could exercise over James tlirough 
his passion for me. It was so easy to bend this arrogant 
man to my wishes. I had only to put my arms round his 
neck, to kiss him, to pretend. 

“Please, darling,” I pretended, “don’t leave me. 
shall be so lonely if you go to the Club.” 

Accordingly, once we had had our lunch, he ordered out 
his new car, and drove me down to Hurlingham himself. 

In those days motoring was still a rich man’s sport; 
and James had not yet given up his carriages and horses. 

“Wish I’d tooled you down in the dog-cart,” he 
grumbled when, after considerable trouble, we arrived 
at the club-house. “These contraptions make one 
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absolutely filthy.” And he went off to wash his hands, 
telling me to find a table on the lawn. 

The band was playing when I reached the lawn. Some¬ 
thing of Puccini’s— Butterfly^ I think. And very queerly, 
very suddenly, I re-experienced, as I sat down at the tabic 
I had chosen, a little of that curiosity about love which I 
had forgotten since our return from Scotland. So that when 
James, with a big cigar between his teeth, joined me, I 
again caught myself wondering, “Supposing he were 
different—a man of about my own age.” 

James, as usual, had encountered friends, two well- 
dressed men. But they were both as old as he was, and the 
dignified lady in the enormous lilac-trimmed hat who 
accompanied them seemed to me a positive centenarian. 

I was introduced to Lady Paulchester. Her two sons 
were introduced to me. Both were bachelors ; and both 
flirtatious. James extracted his usual malicious pleasure 
from their admiration of me; althougli I could sec that he 
would rather have been watching the polo, of which he 
talked all the time. 

“I can’t think why the Crusaders arc playing Darn- 
borough,” he said suddenly ; and one of his cronies, 
“You’re wrong there. Richard’s come on tremendously 
this season.” 

And that was the very first time I heard Richard Darn- 
borough’s name. 

How much that name has meant to me since ! How 
much—(Isn’t that why I’m here ? Isn’t that, really, why I’m 
at last trying to see myself clearly ?)—it still means to me ! 
Yet then, it carried no faintest message. I wasn’t interested 
in Richard, or any other polo-player. Till suddenly 
one of the Paulchesters saw him and signalled him over to 
our table—^and he stood before me in the flesh. 

Richard was under thirty then. Now—if he still lives 
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—and surely I should have heard if anything had happened 
to him—he's just over fifty, almost an Ambassador, so 
dignified with his graying hair. But to me, as I write this, 
he’s the same Richard I saw in that first moment, tall in 
his polo kit, bending to take my hand. For even in 
that first moment I knew that here stood my dream-lover, 
the very man my pencil had tried to sketch. 

His hands were the same—a little small for his height, 
yet altogether virile, the knuckles faintly freckled, the 
nails as well kept as my own. The skin of his arms, naked 
in the short-sleeved polo-vest, was the exact colour I had 
imagined it, faintly golden ; while liis cheeks, too, were 
faintly golden, matching the brown-gold of liis hair, which 
had the slightest wave in it, and of his moustache, which 
he wore in the fashion of the period, bushy, and up-curled 
like James’. 

Richard’s eyes are the real Saxon blue. He has the 
broad forehead of the intellectual; and the broad shoulders 
of the athlete. But a shallow dimple just belies the 
strength of his big chin. 

I didn't notice everything about Richard at once. I 
was too taken aback at the astounding certainty that my 
imagination had already pictured him ; that here, embodied 
before me, stood all my dream of youth and joyousness and 
health. 

So self-sure he looked, and so strong. Yet there was 
none of James* arrogance about him. And what a charm 
his voice had for me ; how I thrilled as he took my hand I 

He didn’t talk very much. (Richard doesn’t.) He 
made no attempt to flirt with me. What little conversation 
he made was with James ; and Lady Paulchester, to whom 
he paid a deference I found delightful in a man so young. 
But just before he went off" to the field he turned to me, 
saying, “You’re coming to cheer us on, I hope. Lady 
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Alastair” ; and I said, “I’ve just been hearing how wonder¬ 
fully you play, Mr. Darnborough. I wouldn't miss seeing 
the game for worlds.” 

James—how little men know what a woman's really 
tliinking !—was delighted at my display of interest in polo. 
As we rose from our tea-table he took my arm ; and said, 
pressing it affectionately, “Splendid. We’ll make a 
thorough-paced little sportswoman of you before we've 
done.” And when, after we had taken our scats on the 
stand, I asked him the names of the other players and 
which team he thought would win, he simply couldn’t 
stop talking, or tell me enough. 

I let him talk, since it pleased him. I let him explain 
all the tactics of the game. But I wasn’t thinking about 
the game, only about the one player, about this Richard 
Darnborough, embodiment of my dreams. 

How splendidly he sat his ponies 1 How dasliingly he 
hit and rode I How his cap gleamed in the sunshine 1 And 
once, when he galloped almost to the boards by which 
we sat, I could have called on him to stop. This polo 
seemed so dangerous. I imagined his pony falling on him, 
breaking one of his legs perhaps, or that golden-brown arm 
that upflung the stick. 

But when he went streaking away from me clean through 
the field to hit a goal with a smack that carried right across 
the ground to us, I clapped my gloved hands so loudly 
that James couldn’t help saying, “Why, Olivia, you’re 
actually getting keen.” 

How young and how keen I was that afternoon I Yet 
how little I realised the change that the mere sight of 
Richard had wrought in me I I couldn’t see—as I can see 
now—that I was already half in love with him. All I 
understood was that here before me rode the handsomest 
man I had ever known ; that his every movement fascinated 
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me ; that my eyes simply dared not leave him. And they 
never did leave him until the game was done, until I had 
seen him dismount, and he was coming over, with that 
slightly lounging walk he still has, to w'here we sat. But 
then, they went down. 

James congratulated him on his play. But I couldn’t. 
I couldn't get a word out of my mouth. Even when I 
managed to look at him again, I could only think how 
beautiful he was, with his cap off, and his bare throat cool 
even after all that exertion. So that it was not I who 
suggested our second meeting, but James. 

“We’re giving a bit of a reception next week,” said 
James. “My wife must send you a card for it.” 

“I shall be charmed,” he answered. “The Travellers’ 
Club always finds me.” 

Then he lounged off, leaving me still tongue-tied, and 
quecrly disappointed that he had not taken my hand again, 
and kissed it, as an Italian would have done in his place. 

He smiled at me, though ; and I thought of that smile 
all the way home. 

“A good type, that Darnborough boy,” said James on 
our way home. “He’s in the Diplomatic. Not much 
money. Don t suppose those were his own nags. An d 
there's hardly a chance of his ever coming into the title. 
Mind you don't forget to send him that card.” 

I wrote and addressed Rjchard’s card as soon as we got 
back to Carlton House Terrace. We decided to dine at a 
restaurant that night, and I thought about him aU through 
dinner—stiff unaware that I was already half in love with 
him; yet infinitely curious, every time my mind’s eye 
painted his picture for me, to know him better. And 
next morning, Sunday, I insisted on James taking me to 
Church Parade in Hyde Park, just on the off-chance that “Mr. 
Darnborough”, as I still thought of him, might be there too! 
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But I didn’t see Richard again until our reception. 
Though I thought of him continually—and the moment I 
started dressing that night I was conscious of such an 
excitement, and such a desire to look my very best, that I 
drove Simpkins, the English maid whom James had 
engaged for me, nearly frantic. 

Poor Simpkins had to do my hair three times before I 
was satisfied with it. I found fault with the way my 
stockings had been ironed, and with the underclothes she 
had laid out for me. I could hardly stand still while she 
was hooking up my dress—a brand new one, flame- 
coloured, because James had recently suggested it was 
time I gave up my “bridal white’*. 

At last, however, I was ready—my diamonds round my 
neck and wrists, my ruby and a black-and-white pearl 
ring James had recently given me on my fingers. Taking 
my long white gloves and my black ostrich-feather fan 
from the subservient Simpkins, looking myself up and down 
in the long mirror of my wardrobe, over which I had just 
had new lights hung, I knew that I-had never looked more 
beautiful. Why, then, all of a sudden, should my excite¬ 
ment have vanished, leaving me unutterably depressed ? 

I didn*t know. But I knew I mustn’t show my depres¬ 
sion to James ; and by the time he joined me in the library, 
where wc always dined on our reception nights, I was all 
smiles for him. 

“You look like a queen to-night,” he said, kissing my 
bare shoulder. And it was over dinner tliat he quoted— 
again perhaps by some curious trick of Fate—Pope’s lines : 

“Men, some to business, some to pleasure take ; 

But every woman is at heart a rake : 

Men, some to quiet, some to public strife ; 

But every lady would be queen for life.** 
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“And you’re queen of my life, aren't you, little Olivia ?” 
he went on, raising his glass to me. “Even though you • 
haven’t given me that heir yet.” 

I raised my glass to him. I said the appropriate word. 

I smiled—and he smiled back at me, possessively, as I had 
so often seen him smile at one of his favourite pictures. 

“That's all I am,” I remember thinking. “Just one of 
his possessions. The Old Masters—and the young 
mistress.” 

After dinner however, my depression seemed to 
pass. 


It was nearly ten o'clock by then—a marvellous night, 
London almost as hot as my own Italy. All the long 
windows on our staircase were open. The flowers that 
banked it gave out the most intoxicating perfume. I 
felt myself growing frantic with excitement once more 


as James and I took our places to receive our guests. 

There was much formality about a London reception 
of those days. All the girls, for instance, were chaperoned 
—and all the men wore white gloves. At first, I had been 


a shy hostess. But by now, I was already used to the 
procedure, getting what would nowadays be called “quite 
a kick out of standing at James’ side, with the music not 


yet playing behind us in the big ballroom, and guest after 

guest coming up to us, shaking my hand and murmuring 

some fatuous politeness, to the meticulous announcement 
of their names. 


But that night I could only listen for one name— 
Richard s ; though when our guests started coming up to 
us—they came in a continuous stream—I had a smile for 
each of them, even for the skinny dowager I had once 
overheard saying, “She’s a foreigner, you know. Used to 
paint before Alastair found her.” And for Aunt Mary and 
Uncle John—whose names were never omitted from the 
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list James used to scrutinise so carefully—I had the usual 
kiss. 

That night, too, for the very first time since my wedding, 
I had the real artist’s eye again. This colourful scene of 
wealth and pleasure called to my brush. I wanted to 
paint it—but only as a background for the centre scene, 
the meeting of Olivia Alastair and Richard Darnborough. 
And then, suddenly, I saw Richard—and the background 
of my picture was no more. 

The faces, the dresses, the hghts and the flowers 
between me and liim were only a blur. I no longer knew 
whose hand I was taking, nor whose voice was in ray ears. 
All I knew was that Richard stood below, that he would 
soon be coming up to me, that soon I should hear Wood- 
hams announcing his name. 

Already his foot was on the bottom stair. Now I could 
sec only the top of his head. How tali he was! How 
perfectly he carried himself! King among men if I were 
queen among women I And now I could see his face 
again; now Woodhams was announcing him—and our 
gloved hands had met. 

The worst of the crush was over by then and the music 
playing. After paying his compliment, he lingered for a 
moment or so. “1 wonder if I might be favoured with a 
dance,** he said. 

We used programmes in those days. I looked at 
mine. Already, to my annoyance, it was nearly full. 

“There’s seems to be only thirteen,*’ 1 said. “An 
unlucky number.’* 

‘Not unlucky for me. Lady Alastair,” he answered. 
‘Diplomat,** I couldn’t help returning. 

Even diplomats tell the truth sometimes,” he said; 
and lounged away towards the ballroom, leaving me so 
thrilled that the next two hours passed like a drcam» 
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Hitherto, I had not cared over-much for dancing. 
That strange men, who presumably treated women as I 
had been treated by James, should hold my hand and put 
their arms round me, still seemed faintly revolting. But 

to dance with Richard, I felt, would be altogether different. 
And it was. 


We had a Hungarian Band for that reception ; and the 

first time Richard put his arm round me, it was to one of 

their languorous waltzes. I seem to hear that old waltz- 

tune now, as I sit writing this in the hush of just such 

another night. (Oh, Richard—Richard, my darling—is 

everything really at an end between us ? Am I never to 
see you again ?) 


I had hardly spoken while we were dancing ; but when 
the music stopped all my curiosity about this Richard 
Darnborough was aUght again. He gave me his arm, as 
men did at that time; and, pleading that the heat was 

A through one of the ball¬ 

room windows to a little balcony outside. 

We had the balcony to ourselves. There was an 
awning over it, and the florists had wound red cloth and 
smlM along the raU. I rested my arms on the rail. He 
stood beside me. Below us lay the MaU. Beyond, against 
Stars ataost as clear as those now peeping in at^e 
^ough thts Convent window, rose the yellow face of 


I wasn t feeling thrilled any more-hardly even curious 
My feelmgs were stronger, stranger than that—indescrih 

stopped. And Richard told me, long afterwards, that hi 
s^s^ Time, of Destiiiy itself 

sudX'nl/*r K commonplaces. Til 

suddenly he burst out, “You’re one of the world’s lu^j 
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ones, Lady Alastair.” And I said, scarcely knowing what 
I said, “What makes you think that, Mr. Darnborough ?“ 
And he said, “Because you’ve got both position and money 
—unlike me.” 

I had expected a compliment. He had spoken 
brusquely, in bitterness. I didn’t know how to answer 
him. I remember wanting to say, “How can you talk 
like that, you who are so beautiful ?” But in the end, 
turning and looking full at him, I said, stupidly, “But you 
can’t be as poor as all that.” 

“I’ve got enough to eat,” he answered, “but that’s 
about all. And nowadays genteel poverty is worse than a 
crime—it’s a degradation.” And again I was struck by 
the bitterness in his voice. 

“But there are better things in this world than money,” 
I countered, 

“All rich people say that,” he retorted; and fell silent, 
turning his eyes away from mine. 

I didn’t know what I had seen in his eyes. But I knew 
that I felt desperately sorry for him; and presently I found 
myself, with my hand on his arm, saying, “Mr. Darn- 
borough, please don’t be so cynical.” To which he 
answered, turning to me once more, “Cynical ? I ? You 
misunderstand me. Lady Alastair. Why should I be 
cynical, when the young lady to whom I have the good 
fortune to be engaged has a million of her own—even if 
it is only in dollars ?” 

And at that, I stared at him, feeling suddenly cold. 

“You’re—you’re engaged to be married?” I stammered. 
Then, doing my best to control myself, “Who to ? I 
do hope she’s nice. I do hope you’ll be happy.” 

“Happiness,” he answered slowly, “is a comparative 
term. Most people set a tremendous value on mere 
happiness. But I’m not one of them. I have my career 
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to think of, you see. In my profession, a fortune is almost 
a necessity.” 

And it was then that I burst out, “But how can you 
bring yourself to marry, if you’re not really in love ?” 

The music had started again by then. He offered me 
his arm once more. 

“No,” I said. “Answer my question first.” And he 
said, in his turn staring, “But what is there to answer? 
Ever so many people marry without love. Surely you 
yourself. Lady Alastair-” 

And there, he broke off. 

I understood, though he had not finished his sentence, 
all the implications behind it. But I was not angry with 
him for his only sorry. He looked so thoroughly 
uncomfortable. And, seeking to comfort him, I went on 
as quickly as I could, “That’s true. Many people marry 
without love. Especially in the country I come from. 
But you’re not an Italian, Mr. Darnborough. You’re 
English. I always thought that Englishmen_” 

And there I, ^so, broke off, too hurt to say more. 

He told me, long afterwards, that he was aware of the 
hurt jn me, and how he was hating himself for what he had 
)ust said. But I knew nothing of that at the time. I 
wasn t even grateful when he came to my rescue with that 
quiet “You wrong me if you imagine that I don’t cate 
or the young lady I am going to marry. I do, and 
sincerely. What is more, I have a tremendous respect for 
her. And with me to respect a woman, to care for her 
character, is the nearest thing to loving her I know.” 

His words made me curious again. Still hurt—and 
so unutterably miserable that it seemed as though I should 
never want to dance any more—I did my best to pull myself 
together; taking refuge in the satire I had learned from 
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“Rather an intriguing theory of love, Mr. Dam- 
borough,’* I said. “One day you must elaborate it for 
me.” And I added, flirting my fan at him, “Won't you 
please tell me this female paragon’s name ?” 

“Her name,” he answered, “is Coralie Vansuythen.” 

“An American, I presume ?” 

“Yes. She’s in America now.” 

“When she comes back,” I said, “you must bring her 
to call on us.” 

And after that, still satirical, I asked, “Tell me, is she 
fair or dark, your transatlantic treasure ? Is she tall, or 
petite like I am ?” 

But all he would answer to that was, “You shall see for 
yourself, one day. Lady Alastair. I’m afraid I’ve detained 
you too long already.” 

And, offering me his arm again, he led me back to the 
ballroom—feeling as though there were no more colour 
left in the world. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

It is a Sunday. They were having a service in the chapel 
—and I couldn^t help going in. The Convent children 
are back from their summer holidays. There was one girl 
I simply had to watch. She reminded me so of myself, 
when I too was fifteen, when I still had my beliefs. But 
to-day, even though I tried to pray for a while, I cannot 
recapture those beliefs. It is always Richard, not God, 
who seems so close. 


Richard came to say good-bye just before I went in to 
supper and that was all he said. It was very late already 
—later still before James and I were alone. James was 
tired. He said he’d sleep in his own roo m . 

Sweet dreams, Olivia,” he wished me with his good¬ 
night kiss. 

But that night, for the very first time in my life, sleep 

failed me; and the moment Simpkins was out of my room, 

I turned on my light again. Soon I was out of bed, putting 

on a dressmg-gown. Through my open window. I could 
already see the dawn. 

What had happened ? Why was I so utterly distraught, 
so completely miserable ? I was too young to know that. 
I o^y knew that life had gone suddenly empty; that 
nothmg seemed to matter any more. But just before I 
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got into bed again I remembered Richard’s phrase about 
love and respect. 

I did sleep after that. But when Simpkins woke me 
the world still seemed empty; and gradually, through the 
week that followed, almost our last in London, for the 
Season was nearly over, 1 grew to understand why. The 
world had gone empty because Richard Dainborough was 
going to be married. Yet I was still too unsophisticated to 
realise how deeply I had fallen in love with him. VCTien I 
thought of him, as I thought so often, it was never physic¬ 
ally—but as an artist thinks of that intangible beauty which 
the eye lias seen but the brush carmoTrccapture in paint. 

Yet that one phrase he had used would^ not leave me; 
and the next time I had to give myself to James, my 
conscience began asking, “Even if you do not love, can you 
respect this man ?” And in the morning—my conscience 
finding no affirmative answer to that question—my 
thoughts turned to the Faith I had so long neglected. 

Only God could answer such a question, through the 
mouth of a priest. 

But because 1 had married out of my Faith, I was afraid 
to go to any priest. And in my distress, my thoughts 
turned to Mother. 

But when I suggested to James, very tentatively, that 
we might go to Italy for a while, he said, “Rome in the 
summer, darling I Not if I can help it. And what about 
Goodwood, what about Cowes, wliat about my grouse¬ 
shooting ?’* 

So to Goodwood races and Cowes regatta we went. 
And at Cowes, just for a moment, I saw Richard again. 
But he did not speak to us, only raised his yachting-cap 
and smiled. 

That hurt, too—yet seemed to teach me a lesson. 
Richard Darnborough was engaged to be married, I 
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n'as married. How then could there be even friendship 
between us ? There couldn’t be. I must just put him 
out of my mind. 

And for several months I succeeded in putting him out 
of my mind, or at least in not remembering him too often, 
I had plenty to do, entertaining our house-parties at the 
Castle. And there—seeking some consolation against my 
thoughts—I started painting again; sending down to 
Edinburgh for my materials, and spending what leisure my 
duties left me in solitude by the streams and on the moors. 

There was beauty by the streams and on the summer 
moors. But, try though I did, I could not capture it. 
Colours and shapes alike eluded me. My eyes could see 
them. But every time I tried to transfer them to canvas, 
my hand failed. 

James, again to give him his due, was not unsym¬ 
pathetic about my painting. His passion for me had not 
waned. He still wanted his heir. But his guns and his 
rods were also passions with him. So that I was often 
alone. 

I had grown to like being alone ; and, more and more, 
with every fresh submission, I had grown to dislike the 
intimacies he forced on me. My conscience never ceased 
to ask that one question. Yet I was still submissive, 
giving him no cause for complaint. 

We stayed in the Highl^ds till the end of September, 
Then we came back to London for a while, till James 
decided, ‘I’m going to hunt again this season. Nothing 
like hunting for keeping a man young” ; and took a place 
at Melton. 

There, too, we entertained; but mostly men, so that 
I had plenty of leisure for my painting. My work seemed 
to be improving. James, after one or two half-hearted 
attempts at trying to teach me to ride, left me alone nearly 
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every day—and, weary with hard exercise, nearly every 
night. 

Once more I began to feel resigned. By Qiristmas, 
I had almost forgotten Richard. And then, suddenly, 
came the invitation to his wedding, which was to take place 
in Town. 

James, looking his most arrogant in scarlet, threw that 
invitation to me across the breakfast-table. Somehow, it 
seemed to bring all my misery back, I stared and stared at 
it, till the silver printing on the ivory pasteboard blurred 
before my eyes. 

“Of course we shan’t be able to go,” said James calmly. 
“Tm not going back to London if I can avoid it. But 
you’d better accept. It’ll look bad if we don’t. Darn- 
borough’s a good horseman. I shan’t grudge liim a 
wedding-present. ’ ’ 

Then he jingled off to the stables, leaving me to my 
conscience. As far as Richard went, however, my 
conscience seemed quite clear. 

I had tried to forget Richard. I had succeeded in for¬ 
getting him. This misery wouldn’t, couldn’t last. Not 
once he was actually married. And, thank goodness, I 
shouldn’t be there to see him married. 

Yet all the same I knew that I wanted to sec him married. 
And that evening when James returned from his hunting, 
I did my best to make him change his mind. 

“It’s so dull for me here, darling,” I said. “Couldn’t 
wc just run up to London for a day or two ?” 

But although I practised all my power over him—even 
down to denying myself, the first time I had ever done so, 
on the ground of fatigue, the next time'he suggested coming 
to my bedroom—^he remained obdurate. And in the end 
it was not I who conquered his obduracy but the frost. 

By the second week in January one of the worst frosts 
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Leicestershire had ever known stopped hunting altogether; 
and although James kept on insisting that it might break at 
any moment, a fortnight before Richard’s wedding saw us 
back in Carlton House Terrace, with our present not yet 
bought; because the more I had thought about that present 
the less I had wanted to give “the usual useless silver”, 
as James put it. I wanted my present to Richard to 
be more personal than that; something which would always 
remind him of me—and on the day of our return I knew 
that there was only one such present I could give. 

“What about a picture?” I asked, when James again 
brought up the subject. 

“A Velasquez,” he laughed. (I had never denied 
myself except that once and we were quite good friends 
again.) 

“No,” I said boldly. “One of my own,” 

“But won’t that look a bit mean ?” asked James, laugh¬ 
ing more than ever. 

“Well, you paid enough for them 1 ” I retorted in the 
same vein. “I was thinking about the mauve tulips in the 
library.” 

“But I don’t want to part with that one,” he said. 

“Why not ?” 

“Because,” he answered, “it was on the day I bought 
that picture I first knew how much I wanted the girl who’d 
painted it.” 

In the end, however, coaxing and coaxing, “But you’ve 
got the girl now, so what does a silly picture matter?” I 
managed to get my own way. 

I couldn't help feeling rather foolish as I watched 
Woodhams take down that picture from its place in the 
library. My impulse to give Richard something so personal 
appeared, now that it was actually happening, ridicu¬ 
lously sentimental. Those mauve tulips, too, recalled all 
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the dreams of my lost virginity ; before I had sold myself— 
that was the moment when I first realised I had sold myself 
—for money and position to James. 

Yet even though I realised this, I w'as still so far from 
realising how deeply I had fallen in love with Richard that 
it was not until Simpkins had actually started dressing me for 
his wedding that I experienced my first real agony of mind. 
And even then most of my agony was subconscious, and 
confused by an overwhelming curiosity to see this girl 
whom Richard was about to marry ; and whom—I remem¬ 
bered suddenly—he had never, in spite of his promise, 
brought to call on me. 

“I wonder why,” I thought. “He knows that we’re in 
Town.” 

James and I had lunch before the wedding. The great 
frost w’hich had driven us from Leicestershire still held. 
Angus helped James into his heaviest fur coat; Simpkins 
gave me my sables; a footman wrapped double rugs round 
our knees before we were trotted away in our brougham. 

“Nice stimulating sort of weather for marriage,” said 
James, just before we came to St. Margaret’s. “I wish we 
were getting married all over again. Don’t you, little one ?” 
And, somehow, I managed to agree. 

For most of my agony was still subconscious ; and now, 
mingling with it as we came under the awning into that 
fashionable church, I experienced something almost of 
ecstasy—akin, perhaps, to that ecstasy which these nuns 
must experience when they forsake the world for Christ. 
Or is there no ecstasy, only the quiet conviction of right¬ 
doing ? 

I had that conviction, too, I think, looking back on my 
feelings as James and I were ushered up the aisle. 

We were early. The young diplomat with the gardenia 
in his buttonhole found us quite good places. It was the 
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first time I had ever been in a Protestant church. I didn’t 
quite know what to do. But I saw that it was the custom 
to pray before seating oneself; and almost immediately I 
was on my knees. 

I don’t know now—docs any woman ?—how closely 
the love for God (if He indeed exists) and love for a mere 
man are intermingled in us. But I can remember quite 
clearly how, from the moment I bent my head in my gloved 
hands, something of my first religious fervour seemed to 
return, and that I prayed to all the Saints of my girlhood for 
Richard Darnborough to be happy. 

But for my own happiness, though I strove my utmost, 
I could not bring myself to pray. 

When I rose from my knees, Richard was already 
waiting for his bride at the altar. He seemed to be look¬ 
ing straight at me. A slant of sunshine through one of the 
coloured windows fell upon his face, making it so beautiful 
that I had to a,vert my eyes. 

‘"He’s selling himself, too,” I thought in that moment. 
And from that moment I knew that I could never be happy 
with this Richard in another woman’s arms. 

Every pew was full by then; everybody in the church 
whispering. Then, suddenly, the whispers ceased ; every 
head turned; and, following their glances, I saw Coralie 
for the first time. 

She came up the aisle, and past me, to organ-music. 
Her veil was already drawn back from her face, revealing 
all its loveliness, and all her beauty’s difiference from my 
own. There was nothing warm about that beauty—the 
eyes in that face were an even paler blue than Ridiard’s, 
the hair corn-colour, the thin lips pursed. 

Coralie is taller than I am by several inches; and that 
day she carried herself so proudly that I wanted, there and 
then, to sec her pride humbled. Because somehow I knew. 
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there and then, that this cold, hard woman could never 
make Richard happy. (And she never has. The only 
happiness Richard has ever had from a woman has been of 
my giving. That much, at least, is sure.) 

As she took her stand beside Richard, James whispered 
something to me. But although I smiled as though in 
understanding, I was already too far gone in agony to hear 
any words except those which were uniting this Richard 
Darnborough to this Coralie Vansuythen, “as long as ye 
both shall live”. And as I stood, or sat, or knelt, with 
no more prayers in me, I could hardly keep myself from 
hating her—almost in the same way I was suddenly hating 
James. 

They were alike, she and James, in arrogance, in pride 
of purse. 

Soon, the ceremony was over. Soon, the choir were 
singing them past me. Arm-in-arm they came, his head 
bowed ever so slightly; but hers high. And at that my 
imagination got the better of me—so that I remember 
nothing more until the moment when I met her face to face, 
standing with Richard under a great bell of white flowers. 

I had to shake her by the hand. But I could not bring 
myself to speak with her. It was Richard who spoke, 
thanking me personally, as he had already thanked me by 
letter, for my “Mauve Tulips”. 

“We shall always treasure that picture,” he said. 

But I was still silent as James led me away—to look 
at the other presents, and gossip with our acquaintances, 
and drink champagne. 

How I needed that champagne I My knees were actually 

shaking ; and my hand too. 

“It's this infernal cold,” said James, as the wine spilled 

over. “Here, have a drop more.” 

So I took another glass, and yet another. But although 
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my hand steadied, my knees were still shaking under me as 
I watched Richard and his bride drive away, in state, with 
everyone wishing them weU, and James, who had drunk 
more than his bottle, throwing confetti. 

“Jolly good show,*’ said James, dusting the last of the 
confetti from his own trousers as we got back into our 
brougham. “Jolly good marriage for young Darnborough. 
Not that I envy him.” 

And that night, over his port, he repeated, “Not that I 
envy him—not that I’d swop my little bride for his. You’re 

the only girl for me, Olivia. Even though you haven’t 
given me that boy yet.’* 

Then he rose from the table, and came round it, and 

pinched my ear, and began to fondle me till I could have 

screamed. And when I protested, saying that Woodhams 

would be back almost immediately with our coffee, he only 

laughed, “Let him come back. The old stick. It might 

do him a bit of good to see how a woman ought to be kissed. 

Might do Darnborough a bit of good, too. He looks a 

bit of a prig to me. And as for her. I’d as soon marry an 
iceberg.” 

Sent upstairs to wait for him that night, hearing his feet 
on the staircase, hearing him stumbling about in his dressing- 
room, my imagination pictured that other scene, Richard 
with Coralie. And when at last James* figure loomed 
between me and the light through the doorway, aU my 
earliest revulsions, all my earliest terrors, returned. 

If ever a woman was in hell, it was I that night. 

In hell and heart-broken—too heart-broken even to 
practise my usual pretence. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


What is Sin ? What is right-doing, and what wrong¬ 
doing ? Does a woman sin when she follows the dictates 
of her own conscience ? If I am to believe in the Faith to 
which I am now striving so hard to return, I am not the 
judge, 

l ean only confess—hoping for true repentance, and, 
following repentance, absolution—all that I did in those 
years which lie between Richard’s wedding-night and this 
one, so quiet under its stars. 


That night, I could no longer even make-believe that I 
loved James. Before leaving me, he upbraided me for my 
coldness. And yet by morning, I was already reproaching 
myself; because, in return for all the tilings he had lavished 
on me since our marriage, he only demanded the one 
thing—pretence. 

“Keep up the pretence,” I told myself. “What else 
is there to do 

But in the days that followed, I began to realise that 
I could not keep up the pretence for ever. My terrors 
of him, my revulsions from him, were too strong. 

The frost broke. We went back to Leicestershire for 
a while. But there was no more happiness for me in 
Leicestershire—or as I imagined, anywhere. I couldn’t 
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even paint any more. 1 just used to sit, brush in hand, 
dreaming of what might have been had I married Richard. 
Till gradually I took to dreaming that I had married 
Richard. Yet even though I already knew how deeply 
I was in love with him, there was nothing sensual about 
my dreams. Carnal longings I had none. My imagination 
scarcely let itself picture Richard’s kissing me. For that 
would bring up the other picture, of him and Coralie ; 
and besides in all ways but one—since James’ passion had 
never roused response in me—I was still the girl. 

And because all the girl in me revolted, more and more 
every time James forced himself on me, from the physical 
intimacies of marriage, there came a day when even my 
vague dreams of happiness with Richard seemed to die. 

1 remember that day so clearly—early March, with 
winter still binding the hedgerows, yet already, in one’s 
nostrils, the first whiff of Spring. But Spring—as I walked 
the country lanes that morning—only intensified my misery. 
Youth’s self seemed dead. I was an old woman already. 
James had killed all that was sweet, all tliat was decent in 
me. Not yet twenty, I had plumbed the depths of hell. 

Yet I still went on with my pretences; and it was not 
until wc were back in London that James, preoccupied 
with his horses, began to notice the change whicli sheer 
unhappiness had wrought in my looks. 


“You’re not looking a bit yourself,” he said. “W^t’s 
the trouble ? What about seeing a doctor 

But the only doctor I needed was a doctor for my mind. 
My mind, like my body, was in a never-ceasing torment. 
More and more, I was growing to hate James, to feel that 
he, and he alone, had robbed me of happiness. But fear 
still kept me submissive; and when he suggested, “What 
about a week in Paris for Easter ? That might bring the 
smiles back,” I agreed. 
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Fearful, I started to develop cunning. “W'hatcvcr 
you suffer/’ said my mind, “don't let him know the trutli." 
For by then, although I still had no idea how I was going to 
manage it, I had almost made up my mind to run away. 

But James never suspected me of that until it was too 
late ; and during our week in Paris I gave liim some happi¬ 
ness. For which, in these after years, 1 have often l^cn 
glad. 

He was a queer man, that first husband of mine, and 
queerest in the contrasts of a character which could let 
him enjoy a real love and a real knowledge of the arts 
without blunting his sense of the grosser pleasures— 
principal among which was myself. 

He knew by then—his doctor had told him—that he 
could never sire a child by any woman. But that had not 
diminished his passion for me. yVnd, disappointed, his 
passion played him strange tricks. Alternately, as I can 
see now, he desired me as mistress and as daughter. But, 
not loving him, I could not cope with either desire. 

After wc came back from Paris, he had a short spell 
of illness ; and, left alone, I started dreaming about Richard 
again. But once James was well, the dreams faded, and I 
could hardly remember anything of Richard except the one 
phrase about love and respect. 

Since I could neither love nor respect James—only 
hate him with an ever-increasing hatred—what was I to 
do ? 

“There is only one thing to do,” my mind kept repeating. 
And on a day it came to me, very definitely, that I must 
do that thing or kill myself, since neither my mind nor my 
body could tolerate their torments any more. 

That day, too, my twentieth birthday, I remember very 
clearly. Spring was round again. The daffodils were 
out in Hyde Park, as James and 1 went walking there, his 
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birthday-present, yet more diamonds, heavy as a chain on 
my wrist. 

Everything, that day, seemed to chain me. I saw myself 
as one of James* dogs, as one of his horses, kept only for 
his pleasure. But that night, lying wakeful while he slept 
stertorously beside me, I saw the way to break my chain, 
to be free I 

And next morning my impulse had not weakened. The 
very kennel in which my master had kept me so long, the 
very treasures of his great house, the very servants who 
attended on us, seemed proof how easy was my escape. 
He grudged me nothing. How, then, could he grudge 
me a little respite ? And, once respited, I would never 
return. 

It was all so easy. No need, yet, for explanations. 
No need, yet, for the bitter truth—that he revolted me, 
that I hated him. No need, yet, to hurt him. 

All that might have to come later. But for the moment 
I only required cunning, the exercise of my power. 

And, “James, dear,** said all the cunning in me as he 
sat over his wine that evening, *‘I’ve got a favour to ask you. 
I haven*t seen Mother for such ages. Couldn*t I pay her a 
little visit?** And when he answered, “But I*m hardly up 
to travelling yet, little pigeon,** I rose, and put my arms 
round his neck, saying, “Then couldn*t I go alone ?** 

And in the end, though it took all my blandishments, 1 

persuaded him to let me go without even Simpkins (bo- 

cause the visit was to be such a short one and “Mother 

couldn t possibly put up a maid as well as me, darling**), 

spending my last night with him, as I had spent my first, 

half drunk with champagne and brandy, yet drunker still 

with the thought, “This is my final torment, to-morrow I 
shall be free.** 

On the morrow, the sun was shining. And when I 
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woke I was still drunk with the thought of coming freedom. 
All my mind was uplifted, and, for the first time since 
Richard’s wedding-day, I prayed. 

I prayed that, when the need came, I might be given 
strength to do the right thing; and as I rose from my 
knees, I felt already strengthened and comforted, my heart 
no longer hard against James, only sorry I must deprive 
him of those gross pleasures which, as I then saw them, 
were sin. 

Yet was his the sin ? Or was I the sinner ? Would 
God—if there be a god—I knew. 

James drove to the station with me. He saw me into 
my first-class compartment. He bought me flowers. He 
bought me newspapers, and magazines, and a book to read. 
Just before the train steamed out of Victoria he made 
me lift my travelling-veil and kissed me on the lips, threaten¬ 
ing, ‘‘Remember, it’s only for a fortnight. If you desert 
me a day longer, I shall come after you.” 

And I said, lying to the end, “Of course I’ll be back 
within a fortnight, darling. And don’t you get into mis¬ 
chief while I’m away.” 

Then the whistle blew, and the flag waved; and as I 
leaned out of the open window to watch his arrogant 
grow smaller and smaller on the platform till all I 
could see of him was his handkerchief waving and the gleam 
of his white spats, I swore to myself over and over again, 
“You can come after me. But you shall never bring me 
back.” And all the long way to Rome that oath uplifted 
me. Neither did I think of Richard until, just at my jour¬ 
ney’s end, I fell to remembering what he had said about 
poverty being a degradation; and wondered, “How can 
poverty degrade, as I have been degraded since I married 
James ?” 

That time, Mother herself met me at the station—and 
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all my feajrs seemed to come back to me as I went to her 
arms. In the cab, I could only cling to her, not daring to 
tell my story. But once home, my impatient youth could 
hardly wait to wash away its travel-stains. And soon the 
whole tale was done. 

I was crying by then. 

“Mother,” I cried, “I've done my best. But I can’t 
bear any more. Let me stay here. Don’t send me back to 
James. Don’t let Father send me back to James. I don’t 
love him. I can’t love him. And marriage without love 
is just—just beastliness.” 

And again, sobbing unashamedly, I went to her arms. 

She held me close. She tried to comfort me. If I 
had been just a little older, or just a little wiser, or just 
a little less preoccupied with my own troubles, I might 
have noticed then that she was ailing, that there was some¬ 
thing unnatural in the way her heart throbbed against mine, 
and that the hand with which she sought to stroke my 
forehead trembled as with cold. 

But as it was, I noticed nothing—except maybe that my 
disclosures had shocked her, a thing only to be expected 
considering that we had never spoken openly of such 
matters before. 

“I’m sorry,” I whispered, drying my tears. “But I 
had to tell you; I had to make you understand why I’d 
rather kill myself than go back to him.” 

And even when she said, with that catch in her voice, 
“Hush, my darling. Don’t talk of death. Death ends 
everything,” I did not know. 

All I loiew was that I had to win her over to my way of 
thinking before my father came home. 

“He’ll be against me,” I went on. “He’ll think I’m 
being silly.” And she said, “Aren’t you being a little 
silly ? After all, your husband isn’t unkind to you. He 
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seems to love you. And wc all have to put up with some¬ 
thing in our marriages.” 

Yet in the end, because she loved me, I made her 
promise to help me, though not that night. 

“We won’t tell your father yet,” she decided. “Free¬ 
thinker he may be, but he’s still sufficiently the Roman 

Catholic-” 

“To let me marry out of the Faith,” I interrupted. 

But with that she hushed me again, for she was always 
loyal to him, as I—Madonna, intercede for me—have never 
been quite loyal. Though I might have been, had life gone 
differently for me, had 1 married Richard and not James. 

It was very late, past supper-time, when my father came 
home from his work at St. Peter’s-without-the-Walls. He 
kissed me affectionately. He complimented me on my 
clothes and my appearance. 

“Being an English lady seems to suit you,” he said. 
Then, a little scornfully, “It’s better to have plenty of money 
than to be famous. You don’t look as if you did much 
work nowadays.” 

And when I would have retorted, a look from Mother 
restrained me. And almost immediately after we had had 
our supper she insisted on my going to bed. 

I wondered, as I undressed—feeling a little strange 
without Simpkins—in the tiny room which had been my 
girlhood’s, if she were already breaking the news to him. 
But soon I heard them going to bed, too; and next day, 
when I begged her to let me tell him myself, she implored 
me to wait, to think things over once more. 

“You’re so young,” she said. “And you’ve always 
been so impetuous.” 

But although I did my best I could not curb my 
impetuosity for more than another forty-eight hours. 

“Well, if you must, you must,” said Mother, speaking 
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very quietly; and that night she, in her turn, went to bed 
immediately after supper, leaving Father and me alone in 
the little over-furnished parlour. And hardly was my 
meaning clear to him than the explosion followed. 

“But this is sheer madness 1” he burst out, starting up 
from his chair. “Why aren't you happy with your husband ? 
He doesn’t beat you. He doesn’t keep you short of money. 
Stay here, indeed 1 JLeave him, indeed 1 I never heard 
such rubbish. Why, you haven’t even got a settlement.” 

And, “Money,” I flared at him. “Settlements. Is that 
all you can think of? I tell you I’m in hell. In hell.” 

And after that there was no stopping me, though he 
tried to, gripping me by the arm and shaking me as though 
I had been still a child. 

“I m not frightened of you,” I said, almost shouting 
with rage. “You’re a hypocrite. You’ll be telling me 
next that marriage is sacred. Sacred, indeed 1 You 
couldn t have thought it very sacred when you let me marry 
out of the Faith, when you allowed me to be an outcast I” 
And I shook myself free. 

My last taunt, as I imagined, had defeated him. 

“Your mother . . .” he began, then stopped, as though 
afraid. 


“Mother knows,” I said; and he, after a long pause, 
“I’m sorry. You took me by surprise. We mustn’t distress 
her. We must be quiet. We must be reasonable. Do trj 
to be reasonable, Olivia. After all, what is your complaint 
against your husband——that he makes too much love to you?’' 

^ ^ said bitterly, but no longer raising mj 

voice—and seeing me already calmer, he changed his 
tactics, calling me his povera hambina^ telling me that all he 
had ever wanted was my happiness. 

“We’ll have another talk about this in the morning *' 
he said. 
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Next morning, however, when I came to breakfast he 
had already left for his work—and before he returned that 
evening, I had burned my boats, as only youth can bum its 
boats, with James. 

“7 ought to have told you before I ram here” I began to 
James, **rve been maning to tell you for a long tinie^ that I 
don’t love you y that nothing can ever make me love you” And 
because I had been repressing myself for so long, my pen 
was soon running away with me, telling him that he must 
find some other woman, ^^some woman older than I am, who 
won’t mind the things I mind so much”, 

A cruel letter; but I only thought, as I slipped it into 
the pillar-box, how courageous I was being ; and that now 
I really was free ; that James could never inflict himself on 
me again. And in a sudden mood of exhilaration I repeated 
to myself the last words of my letter, *"That’s why I didn’t 
bring any of my jewellery with me except my engagement-ring. 
And I didn’t really want to bring that. I don’t need your Jewels 
or your money. I can earn my own living as I did before I 
married you.” 

But my mood of exhilaration didn’t last very long. 

“What have I done ?” I started to think. “What will 
he do ? What can he do ? WTiat rights has he as my 
husband ? Can he enforce those rights ?” 

Yet when my father came home to supper I still had 
enough courage left to tell him what I had done; and to 
argue with him until far into the night, low-voiced because 
Mother, after giving me her support, had left us alone again 
and was already sleeping. 

Father did not abuse me as I had expected him to do. 
He seemed to have something else on his mind. But when 
I asked him if anything else were the matter all he said was, 
“I hope not. One trouble is sufficient at one time.” 

When one is young, there is no torment like delay. 1 
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had expected an immediate telegram from James. I had 
expected that he would rush to Rome the moment he got 
my letter. But instead, he kept me waiting for the best part 
of a week ; and when his answer at last arrived—how my 
fingers shook as I opened it—it was so different from my 
expectations that I could have cried with rage. 

He wrote to me as though I were a child, not a woman. 
I hadn’t been too fit for some time before I went away, he 
wrote. Obviously, I was still *^utuJer the weather^ having 
an attack of nerves'\ So perhaps the best thing would be 
for me to stay on with my parents awhile, though he would 
miss me, and would always remain my *‘most loving and 
affectionate husband'^. 

‘"Write him a nice letter back,’* begged Mother when I 
showed her that letter. “Promise him, at least, that you’ll 
think things over.” 

But somehow I couldn’t do that. Somehow I knew, 
the moment I put pen to paper, that if I weakened now I 
was lost. 

‘7’/v perfectly tvellf I wrote back. Phase don't delude 
yourself Our marriage, as far as I am concerned, is over"; 
and to that he replied by return of post, begging me to 
reconsider my decision. After which, not knowing what 
to answer, I in my turn kept him waiting—till he tele¬ 
graphed, **Leaving immediately. Arrive Rome Monday evening. 
Please meet me either station or Grand Hotel" 


And on that very Monday I met Richard again ; Richard 
whom I had never dreamed—and of this, if there be a god, 
let Him be my witness—within a thousand miles of Rome.’ 



CHAPTER NINE 


James* telegram arrived late on the Sunday. Perforce, 
I showed it to my father. Naturally it provoked another 
argument. And now, with James actually on his way to 
us, even my mother seemed to weaken in her support. 

“Couldn’t you make things up with him?*’ she 
asked; and my father after she had left us, “Can’t you, 
Olivia ? Just for her sake. She—she isn’t very strong 
just now.” 

But Mother never had been very strong ; and Father 
didn’t say any more than that; and even if he had I doubt 
if 1 should have faltered from my purpose. Because when 

one is young, one is so hard. 

Am I still hard ? Is that why, even in this place, I can 

find no peace ? 


Next day, late though it had been before we went to 
bed, I woke very early. The prospect of seeing James 
before sunset seemed to bring back all my fears. My 
imagination began to play with our forthcoming interview 
—and, anxious to avoid further discussion with my parents, 
I went out immediately after breakfast. 

Thoughtful, I walked by the Tiber for a while. But 
my thoughts would not clarify. Try as I might, I could 
not concentrate. And this inability to concentrate making 
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me restless, I determined to get out of the city, and boarded 
a tram. 


It was still very early, my tram full of clerks and shop¬ 
girls going to their businesses. The young man by whom 
I was sitting tried to get into conversation with me. One or 
two others ogled me in the way Italians used to have before 
Mussolini disciplined them out of it. I did not respond. 
But I couldn t feel insulted. At least these men were young 
—with clear skins and bright eyes. Not like James. 

Presently the car emptied and I was outside the city, 
I alighted among fields, on the edge of the Campagna. 
The sun was climbing, and a fresh breeze blew, tossing at 
my long skirt as I left the road and climbed a stile. 


High overhead, a lark was singing. About a mile away 
on the skyline rode a horseman. I watched the horseman 
for a moment. Then I sat down on the stile—and it was 
just as my thoughts were concentrating, just as my imagina¬ 
tion was starting to picture my meeting with James, that I 
heard the horse galloping down on me, and the rap of its 
hoofs as it cleared the near-by fence. 

Then, startled out of my concentration, I looked up, and 
recognised that horse’s rider for Richard Damborough, 
husband of my dreams. 


Richard ^didn*t recognise me quite so quickly—not 
until he had reined to a walk. I could see how taken aback 
he was how utterly taken aback we both were I—as he 
rode straight up to me, lifting his hat on its string. 

Lady Alastair I” he said, leaning forward from his 
saddle. “How extraordinary I What brings you to Rome, 
and of all places to the Campagna And I said, stupidly) 

rismg and offering him my hand, “I might ask the same 
question of you.** 


“I was transferred here last month.’* he answered. 
“From Paris, Sir James is here, too, I presume ?” 
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“He arrives to-night,” said I, still stupidly. And 
something in the way I spoke—Richard told me long 
afterwards—seemed to convey my perturbation. He dis¬ 
mounted at once; and the sweating chestnut nuzzled at 
him. 

“But what brings you to the Campagna ?” he asked, 
gentling the eager head. 

“I came here to think,” I answered without thinking ; 
and he said, “That’s funny. So did I.” 

Then, having tethered his horse to the fence-rail, he 
led me back to ray stile. 

I sat down. He stood looking at me. Both of us, in 
that moment, were strangely shy. In both our minds, 
this chance meeting assumed the same extraordinary signifi¬ 
cance. Neither of us knew what to say. Yet we both 
knew that something, and something very important, had 
to be said. And, womanlike, I was the first to speak, 

“What did you come here to think about ?” I began. 

“Marriage,” he replied, almost rudely ; and broke off. 
I could see that he was faintly annoyed with himself—and 
wondered why. 

“How curious 1” I said impulsively. “That’s what / 
came here to think about.” And after that we fell shy 
again; and were both silent. His horse began to graze. 
The lark was still singing. The perfume of the Campagna, 
which is like no other perfume in the world, carried our 
minds out of the present into the past. 

“A good place for confidences,” he said finally. “But 
confidences are dangerous.” And at that he smiled for the 
first time. 

“More than dangerous,” he went on, “Futile. One 
makes one’s bed. One lies on it. Voild tout.^* And I said, 
still unthinking, “But one needn’t. Not if one has the 
courage. After all, there’s happiness to be considered.” 
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On which, staring at me, he burst out. “Happiness I 
What is happiness ? Just a mirage.*’ 

It hurt me so much that anyone as beautiful as Richard 
could be unhappy that I almost forgot my own troubles. 
I wanted to comfort him but did not know how. 

I could only look at him. I could only say, my eyes 

suffusing, “I’m so sorry. I prayed for you to be happy— 

at your wedding. But I was afraid you wouldn’t be. You 

see, money doesn’t really help. I’ve found that out.” 

Then, still hardly conscious of what I said, forgetting that 

we were almost strangers, I continued, “I’ve left my husband. 

He s coming over here to try to persuade me to go back to 
him.” 

And there, I broke off. 

Again he stared at me. “You poor child,” he began— 
he also forgetful that we scarcely knew each other. But 
in another second he was all British self-control. 

“I’m sorry,” he said in his turn; and fell silent once 
more—then, thinking aloud, “But one can’t very well do 
that. After all, marriage is marriage. One makes a bar¬ 
gain. One has to stick to it,” 

“However much one hates it ?” I interrupted. 

That depends. ’ Still thinking aloud, he changed his 

ground. “Of course, I don’t know your reasons. Of course, 

there can be reasons. I’m not against divorce on principle. 

If the other party to the bargain is unfaithful to it—or, in a 
man’s case, cruel-” 

And he broke off, his blue eyes full of questions; dll 
I felt myself forced to say, “My husband hasn’t been un¬ 
faithful. Or cruel. At least, not reaUy. It’s just—just 
that I can’t bear living with him any more.” 

You poor child,” he repeated ; and I could see that he 
was really moved. 

It pleased me that he should be so moved; pleased me. 
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too, in some strange way, that his marriage should be as 
unsuccessful as my own. 

But when, a little later, I asked him for his confidence 
in return for mine, he lied, as men like Richard, with their 
stubborn sense of loyalty, always lie to the other woman 
about their wives—until they fall in love with her. 

*‘My trouble is nothing like as serious as yours,” he 
lied. ‘‘But marriage is never an easy relationship, espe¬ 
cially between two people of different races.” And when 
I said, “How true that is. I wonder why I never thought of 
it. After all, I am half, an., Italian,” he sheered me clean 
away from his relations with Coralic, saying : 

“I’m afraid I shall have to be getting back to work. 
But, before I go, I wish you’d tell me a little more.” 

So I told him a little more, but not much ; and when I 
had done he said, “I wish I knew of some way to help you. 
You’re so young—so inexperienced. Don*t you think 
you ought to see a lawyer ? And for preference a 
Scottish one. Scottish law is different from ours. If 
you leave Sir James like this you ma*y be putting yourself 
completely on the wrong side of it. There’s the moral 
issue, too. I’m not religious; but, after all, marriage is 
marriage, and the basis of Society. One can’t chuck it up 
because one isn’t happy.” 

And it was then that I remembered how James had called 
this young man a prig. 

“James was right,” I thought angrily. “He Is a prig.” 
And aloud I said, “That’s the man’s point of view. But 
things aren’t the same for a woman. With us, happiness 
is eveiything.” And I added, remembering our last 
conversation, “Your compensation, I suppose, is your 
career?” 

He winced at that, but did not attempt to contradict 
me, repeating only that he must go. 
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I rose as he untethered his horse, and gave him my hand 
before he mounted. My last words seemed to have affected 
him. He held my hand for quite a long time; and, after 
he had mounted and ridden a few paces, turned his horse 
and came back. 

“I do wish I could help,” he began. “You can 
always find me at the Embassy.” Then, once more 
speaking abruptly, he said, “You’re quite right. A 
man has to think of his career”—and so rode away, 
never turning his head to look at me, but leaving me 
strangely certain that this would not be our last meeting, 
and strangely strengthened in my determination against 
James. 

I set off for home almost at once—but changed my mind 
before I was half-way into the city, lunching at a little 
restaurant I found. 

Mother was lying down when I got back to the flat. 
My father, who had not been out to work that day, told me 
she must not be disturbed. 

“This uncertainty about you and your husband is telling 
on her, ’ he said. “And on me, too. Whatever you do 
this evening, don’t lose your temper. Remember you’ve 
got no settlement—and that I’m a poor man. Shall I come 
to the station with you?” 

“I’m not going to the station,” I said, “but straight to 
the hotel. And I’d rather be alone.” 

Then I changed my clothes, smoked a couple of cigar¬ 
ettes in my bedroom, and went out again, reaching the hotel 
about five minutes before the train was due. Purposely, 
I had put on an old dress. When I asked for James at the 
desk, the porter looked at me insolently. 

“And what do you want with the English sifftoreV* 
he asked. “Have you an appointment?” 

“I am Lady Alastair,” I answered, in English; and 
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coul^’t help laughing at the sudden subservience in the 
man’s face. 

He begged my pardon. He asked me if I would go 
straight up to my husband’s sitting-room. I said no, that 
I would rather wait for him in the hall. 

The porter himself escorted me to a seat in the hall 
which was crowded. I recognised the faces of several 
women well known in Italian Society ; and caught myself 
appraising them, thinking about them, remembering little 
bits of gossip I had heard. Several of these women were 
my own age; but all, young or old, were reputed to have 
lovers. “Supposing I took a lover,’* I began to think, 
“mightn’t that make marriage more bearable ?” 

But from the moment I looked up and saw James come 
through the revolving door, I knew that nothing could 
make life bearable as long as I had to submit myself to him. 

The porter was talking to him, indicating where I sat.’ 
He walked straight over to me. As our eyes met, my body 
seemed to go rigid, and my tongue dry. 

“I hope you haven’t been waiting long, my dear,” he 
began courteously. “The train was a little late. So it 
was just as well you did not come to the station. Beastly 
job, waiting for people at stations.” 

Twirling his moustache, he smiled down on me; but 
I could feel that he was even more nervous than I; and that 
gave me a little confidence. 

“I trust you didn’t have too unpleasant a journey,” 

said I; and he, lowering his voice : “We can't very weU 

talk down here. Hadn’t you better come up to mv sittine- 
room ?” * / 6 

“If you wish me to,” said I; and, rising, foUowed him 
towards the lift. 

The suite was a small one. To my surprise James had 
not brought Angus with him. Before he could even sit 
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down, we were interrupted by the luggage-porter bringing 
up his bags ; and in another minute by the valet, who 
wanted to know if he should unpack ; and in another by 
the waiter. 

“Would you like a drink asked James. 

“No, thank you,” I answered. “But you have one if 
you want to.” 

“On the whole,” he retorted, with a touch of his pawky 
humour, “I’d rather we had our talk cold sober”—and, 
having told the valet to wait with his unpacking and the 
waiter on no account to disturb us, he motioned me to a 
chair. 

“And now for the complaints,” he began, having by 
then recovered his composure. “I’ve read your letters 
several times. But they’re not exactly illuminating. And 
for my part, I haven’t any complaints. I’m still in love 
with you.” 

“If only you weren’t,” I began. And because I was 
so young, because I had not yet learned even the first 
rudiments of dealing with such a situation, a few more 
questions from him set me blurting out the whole brutal 
truth. 

“I’d go on with it if I could,” I ended. “But I’ve done 
my utmost. And it’s impossible. Every time you touch 
me, I want to scream.” 

And getting no answer^, though I had waited for one a 
long while, I continued, “So you see there’s nothing to 
be done but let me go, James.” 

To which he replied, after an even longer pause, in a 
tone I had never heard and with a look I had never received 
from him, “But supposing I won’t ?” 

I didn t know what to say to that. I knew my power 
over him, but not how to exercise it at a distance. He 
seemed altogether distant—cruel and cold. 
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“But you must Jet me go,” I said at last. “It wouldn’t 
be fair not to.” 

Again he gave me that look ; again there was that note 
in his voice. 

“Fair!” he scoffed. “And do you think you*rc behav¬ 
ing fairly?” 

“Eve done my utmost,” 1 repeated. “But I can’t go 
on.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t love you, I suppose.” 

“I wonder.” And once more he gave me that look, 
once more his voice rasped as he said, “Tell me the truth. 
Is this just a girlish tantrum, just an attack of ner\'es ? Or 
is there something more behind those letters of yours ? 
I m not altogether a fool, you know. I quite realise that 
when a man of my age marries a girl of yours, there are 
always possibilities.” 

“What possibilities?’* I asked, staring at him and 
trying to understand. 

“Don’t try to pretend you’re as innocent as all that,” 
he retorted. 

But so innocent was I still, and so obsessed with my one 
purpose, that it was not until he said, “A woman doesn’t 
usually take a spite to one man until she’s found another,” 
that I fully understood, 

“How dare you suggest that L” I said, my checks flaming. 

“Your blushes,” he began, “prove the suggestion 
possible.” 

But at that my self-control snapped. 

“So it isn’t enough that you should insult my body,” I 
flared, “You’ve got to insult my honour too.” 

“rhete’s no such thing as honour when a woman’s in 
love,” he began again. 

But I only flared on, “Because you’re a beast yourself, 

G 
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you think that I’m beastly too. If I were in love with 
anyone else, Ed tell you. But I’m not. I’m not. Every¬ 
thing you’ve taught me about love—or at least what you 
call love—revolts me. I loathe it. I abhor it. It makes 
me sick. Physically sick.” 

And after that I broke into Italian, storming and raving 
at him, the devil breaking loose in me, telling me to make this 
man suffer as he had made me suffer—and, although he could 
not understand everything I was saying, I could see that he 
did. His face went first white, then red ; and before I had 
finished, by which time I was on my feet, my hands, my 
breasts, my whole body shaking, his cheeks were like a 
turkey-cock’s ; and he, too, had risen from his chair. 

“You must be mad to talk to me like that,” he said 
savagely. “You forget who I am; and who you were 
before I made you Lady Alastair.” 

“You wouldn’t have, if you could have got me without 
marriage,” I shot at him. And on that I thought he was 
going to strike me. His hand was actually raised. But 
in another second it fell to his side, and he sank down again, 
heavily, in his chair. 

“That’s about enough,” he said. “You’d better go 
before I do you some injury.” 

“Haven't you done me enough ?” I retorted ; and would 
have left him without another word, had he not said, just as 
I reached the doorway, “Olivia, I never meant to insult 
you. We must talk again. To-morrow morning perhaps.” 

And even then all I could say, ^^Allora^ arrividerci.*' 

Nor could I tell my father and mother anything of our 
interview when I got home, except that it was to be resumed 
on the morrow. For my paroxysm of rage had left me too 
flaccid for further speech. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Why is it so difficult to see oneself clearly ? Why can’t I 
be sure, even after all these years, how far my love for 
Richard influenced my conduct towards James ? 

Supposing I had not seen Richard that day, should I have 
resented James’ suggestion that I was in love with another 
man so furiously ? 

I wonder. Certainly I was not yet aware of my love 
for Richard. Nevertheless, when I woke next morning, 
it was to him that my thoughts first turned. He had as 
good as told me not to break up my marriage. Perhaps he 
was right. And yet—could I endure marriage any more ? 

By the time I came in to breakfast, I was already a little 
repentant. Why had I been so brutal, why had I said such 
wicked things to James ? Could he ever forgive me ? 
Even if I did decide to go on enduring marriage, what 
would our lives be like now that he knew the truth about 
my feelings for him ? 


Mother, that morning, seemed terribly excited—a 
funny flush on her thin cheeks, her hand shaking as she 
lifted the coffee-cup to her mouth. 


‘*Are you going to make things up ?” she asked. "What 
time are you meeting your husband ? Will he be coming 
here 


“Nothing’s actually arranged,” I answered ; and my 
fethcr said, “In case he docs come here, I’d better stop at 
home.” 
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They pressed me to tell them more about the talk I had 
had with James. But I couldn’t. Now that the crisis 
had actually come, I felt that even Mother was against me ; 
felt myself weakening. After all, James was kind, James 
was rich, James was still in love with me. And I was still 
Lady Alastair of Carlton House Terrace, on the right side 
of the law. 

Then, breakfast over, I started to compare this poky 
little flat in an obscure Roman side-street with the great 
mansion where Woodhams, and Angus, and Simpkins, and 
all my other servants waited on my every whim. Here, I 
hadn’t even had one real bath—as the English understood 
baths—since my arrival. Here, nobody had darned a stock¬ 
ing, or sewn on a single button for me. And even though I 
had married out of my own Faith, didn’t every faith preach 
it a sin for a woman to leave a husband who had never been 
unfaithful, and in James* case never even cruel ? 

“I might do worse than make things up,” I mused, as I 
sat smoking at our high parlour-window, looking down on 
to the street. 

There was sunshine in the street. Under one of the 

low doorways, a guitar tinkled. A boy with a huge basket 

of red and white roses came by. I remembered the roses 

in the Bond Street shops—the jewels there, and the clothes. 

Such a liberal husband, mine! And it wasn’t his fault that 

he loved me overmuch. Perhaps all men loved their 

wives overmuch. How was I, with my inexperience, to 
know ? 

Mother—it struck me, suddenly, that she no longer 
helped Maria, our daily maid, with the beds—^was still in 
the parlour. My father, putting down his paper, beg an to 
discuss the latest scandal with her. 

“The marcbese may have been a little in the wrong,” he 
said, “but everybody is blaming the marcbesa,'*' 
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“Naturally,” said Mother, raising her voice so that 
I should overhear. “The wife always gets the blame, 
Carlo.” 

And just as she said those words, we heard the ring at 
our door. 

“That must be your husband 1 ” ejaculated Mother, 
starting up all of a flutter. “Carlo, we must leave her 
alone with him. Olivia darling, promise me you'll do your 
best. Promise me you’ll be nice to him.” 

But when Maria came in to us, all she brought was a 
letter; and the moment I recognised James’ handwriting 
on the hotel envelope, I had my suspicion of the worst. 

“Is it from him ?” asked my father; and Mother, 
“What does he say ?” 

I opened the letter quickly; and began to read. All 
the while I read, I was aware of their scrutiny, and of my 
courage failing as the full import of James’ words pene¬ 
trated to my brain. 

How mad I had been to forget in my insensate fury 
against him that he and I were of dificrent races ; that 
Northern blood is not like Southern, as quick to anger as 
to forgive. I had forgotten that—and his pride, the harsh 
unbending pride of the Scottish aristocrat. For it was as 
such he wrote. 

His temper, unlike my own, had not cooled with thought. 
His words might be restrained, but there was no doubting 
the deter min ation behind them. **So long as you feel in 
the way you do,* he wrote, *Uhere can be no purpose in our 
meeting again. If ever you come to your senses^ it may be 
different. In that caseyyou must write and tell me so. I shall 
have left for hondon before you get this.'^ 

By the time I finished those three pages, there was no 
colour left in my cheeks. I felt as though I had been 
actually struck. But already some of my courage was 
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coming back. For I, too, have something of that Northern 
pride. 

“Well ?” asked my father. “Is it all right ?*’ 

But Mother, already aware of the anger in me, rose and 
put a hand on my shoulder. “Let me see, darling,” she 
said ; and, feeling all spoken explanation useless,! did as she 
bade. 

The hand on my shoulder trembled as she read. But 
she, too, having read, felt speech useless—and passed the 
letter to my father, who almost snatched it from her in his 
excitement—without another word. 

“You fool,” burst out my father as he finished that 
letter. “How you must have insulted himl” 

Then he, too, rose ; and began to pace angrily round 
and round our little room. 

“There’s only one thing she can do, Aline,” he pro¬ 
nounced at last. “She must take this very night’s train 
back to London. She must apologise. She must ask his 
forgiveness.” 

And on that my anger again found tongue. 

“Never 1” I shouted. “Never! He writes to me as 
though I were his servant. And you say that I should 
grovel to him, just because he has money, just because he 
has made no settlement on me I You, who cared so little 
for my happiness-” 

“Olivia,” begged my father, “for your mother’s 
sake-” 

But there was no holding me. I raved at him, raved 
at both of them, for five full minutes. Then, not even 
troubling to put a hat on, I ran from them, downstairs and 
out into the street. 

Once away from the flat I felt a little calmer. A sudden 
memory of Mother’s face, of Mother's hand pressed to her 
heart, made me wonder whether I ought to go back. But 
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I did not go back. I started to walk, feverishly ; and 
walking I completely forgot Mother—and that little mood 
of weakness I had experienced just before reading James’ 
letter. Since 1 had never meant to return to James, why be 
angry, why be distressed, about a mere letter ? I was free— 
as I had always planned to be free. And by my own doing. 
Of my own will. 

Yet it took me nearly all day, walking the streets hatless, 
with no food in my stomach and the shoes chaling my 
heels, before I felt sufficiently calm to face my parents 
again ; and when I at last reached our street, the sun was 
already low over the Tiber and the first lamp gleaming in 
the doorway where I had heard the guitar. 

But the guitar tinkled no longer; and as I climbed 
wearily up to our fourth floor my heart misgave me. I 
had a sudden premonition of evil, of some terrible disaster. 

And that premonition justified itself the very moment I 
was through our own front door. 

Maria, who should have been away two hours since, 
had not waited for my key. She stood in the doorway. 
She had a finger to her lips. 

she whispered, **signonna. SUerr^io *'; and, 
drawing me into our little kitchen, went on, **La signora 
has been taken very ill. It was just after you went out. 
The doctor is again here. He is with the signore now. 
They do not know what it is. But it is something very 
terrible. Oh, signonna^ if she should die 1 If she should 
did” 

By then Maria was hysterical. And I, too, bad all I 
could do not to give way to hysteria as 1 remembered 
Mother’s face, and her hand pressed to her heart. *‘My 
fault,” I thought—and as I thought that, I heard the doctor 
talking to my father in the passage just outside. 

Telling Maria that she must be calm, 1 went out to them. 
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My father looked at me as though I had been a snake. He, 
like Maria, seemed almost beside himself. I spoke to him, 
but he did not answer. I turned to the doctor. 

“What is it ?” I asked. 

Doctor Alberti had brought me into the world. He 
was our friend as well as our doctor. Till that moment I 
had always known him casually cheerful. But as he took the 
hand I had automatically offered him, his voice was altogether 
grave. 

“I wish I knew,” he said. “But I don’t. It cannot 
be the heart only. I want another opinion. A specialist’s. 
Meanwhile, there must be a nurse. There must be abso¬ 
lute tranquillity.” 

Then, having told my father he would send in the nurse 
at once and bring the specialist in the morning, he went out 
quickly, leaving us alone. 

“Can I see her ?” I asked Father then. 

“You 1” he began ; then, checking himself, “Not yet, 
Olivia. Alberti has given her an injection. She is sleeping.” 

But he still looked at me as though I had been a snake. 

The nursing-sister, kindly but almost untrained, came 
within the hour. Maria stayed to get us our suppers. She 
left about nine. At ten, Alberti returned tinexpectedly. 
All that time, my father had never said a word to me. Of 
Alberti, too, I asked if I might see Mother, 

“Patience,” he said. “Patience. To-morrow. Or may 
be the day after” ; and my father said, “You can do no good. 
You cannot see her. You had better go to bed.” 

I made a half-hearted attempt to kiss him good-night. 
But he averted his cheek from my lips. I could see what 
he was thinking—and all that night I lay wakeful, hating 
myself, but him, too. If Mother was so feeble, he should 

have warned me. And yet, if I’d really loved her, shouldn’t 
I have known ? 
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Next day the specialist came, but I was not told his 
diagnosis. And the day after I was allowed to see Mother 
for a moment. Still drugged, she was nevertheless capable 
of recognising me. I would have kissed her ; but Alberti 
had forbidden it. 

“You mustn’t blame yourself,” he told me that day. 
“Nobody’s to blame. It was bound to happen sooner or 
later.” And when Mother began to get a little better she 
said, “I ought to have told you I couldn’t stand any shock. 
But I didn’t like to. You were in such trouble yourself. 
And you mustn’t blame Carlo. Because I asked him not 
to say anything, either.” 

So for her sake Father and I had to pretend to be friends. 
But when we were alone, we never spoke to each other. 
And we were alone a great deal. For Mother lingered a 
whole month. And it was during that month I first realised 
the beauty and the consolation in that Faith which I am 
trying to find here. 

It was the nursing-sister who suggested that Mother 
should see a priest; and although Mother had never been 
a religious woman, although she had only married into the 
Faith to please my father’s family, that first visit comforted 
her most marvellously; and every time I saw her I was 
aware of that fortitude which only belief can bring. She 
knew by then—all three of us knew—that she must die. 
But she no longer saw death as the end of everything ; and 
was not afraid of it for herself-—only, and that only a little, 
of leaving Father and me alone. 

“Be gentle with him,” she begged me just before the 
end. “Try to understand him. He’ll never quite under¬ 
stand you. Very few men understand women, even when 
they’re in love with them.” And the very last time I spoke 
with her, just before she was given supreme unction, she said, 
“Look after Carlo for me. He’s such a child. All artists are. 
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Though I’d rather feeJ you were going back to your husband. 
Perhaps you will, one day. I’ve left you all I have. But 
it isn t much. My father left most of his fortune to your 
Aunt Mary. He never approved of my marrying an Italian. 
But I’ve been very happy with Carlo. And youVe made 
me very happy too, Olivia darling. Honestly, you have. 
So don’t blame yourself for anytliing.” 

And within two hours of saying that to me she was 
dead. 

My father’s eyes were streaming as we stood at her bed¬ 
side. But in a little he motioned me from the room. And 
when he at last came out, he made no attempt to console 
me. I could see that he thought me heartless, because my 
eyes were dry. 

But my tears—perhaps because I am half English—did 
not come so easily as his. It was not until I was alone 
that I wept, long and hopelessly, wondering and wonder in g 
if Mother’s death had been my fault, and to whom I could 
look for sympathy now that she was gone. 

For her passing had left me utterly friendless. Neither 
could I turn, as she had turned in her extremity, to the 
consolations of Mother Church. 


Even now, with still never a word from Richard, I 
camiot turn to Mother Church—though I am trying to; 
trying so hard, every time I hear that bell toll, as it is tolling 
now, to summon the nuns to their offices, to find God. 


Mother had died in the early afternoon. It was past 
supper-time when I at last staunched my tears and went in 
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to my father. He was still crying, unashamedly. But 
when, thinking of the command Mother had laid on me, I 
tried to put my hand on his shoulder and comfort him, he 
shrugged it away, only staring at me, and never speaking 
a word. 

He hardly spoke a word to me until we had buried her. 
And even then he waited a whole twenty-four hours before 
calling me to him and asking my plans. 

“Are you returning to London ?” he asked. 

“No,** I answered. “I can’t do that.** 

“Your mother would have wished it.” 

“All the same, I can’t.” 

He looked at me fiercely. Then, unable to keep the 
thing back any more, he said, “1 am not reproaching you. 
She would not have wished it. I can only leave you to 
your own conscience, if you have one.” 

And I said, “If it were not for my conscience, I would 
not stay here another night.’* 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


I AM glad to think, as I sit here writing these confessions, 
that I did not leave my father at once; that, bitterly though 
I resented his treatment of me, I succeeded in patching up 
our quarrel. 

Mother had laid a trust on me. I would keep that trust. 
But although we gave up open quarrelling—and although 
he soon ceased trying to persuade me that it was my duty 
to return to James—what little love I had ever had for 
Father could not survive the test. 

We lived together for many months, but almost as 
complete strangers. We no longer kissed. We no longer 
talked about anything intimate. And gradually, though 
Maria stayed on to do the cooking, he took to eating in 
caf^s, so that we hardly met except over the hasty breakfast 
he took before going to his work. 

Father had always been rather mean. Mother’s death 
seemed to have made him even meaner. By the middle of 
June—Mother died early in the May—what little money 
I had brought with me from London was exhausted. Too 
proud to ask for my tiny allowance back, I went to the 
lawyers who had charge of Mother’s estate; persuading 
them, though not without great difficulty, to advance me 
enough for a quarter’s pocket-money, and to buy canvases, 
brushes and paints. For no further word had come from 
James ; and, more than ever resolute against returning to 
him, I had no option bu^o resume work. 

108 
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When I went to see Ettori about another exhibition in 
the autumn, however, I found him far from keen. 

“You had luck last time,” he said. “More luck than 
you deserved.” 

And when in answer to his question, “Surely you do not 
need money ?” I told him that I had left my husband, he 
appeared more than ever doubtful, saying, “But my clients 
are mostly English. And you know what the English are 
about a scandal.” 

So that in the end, although I did my best—making 
great play with my eyes and using all the power of which 
I was now fiilly conscious—to persuade him differently, I 
could get no more than the promise, “If any of your pictures 
take ray fancy I might speculate with them.” 

With which, I had to be content. 

All this time, I had never set eyes on Richard. But I 
had thought of him constantly—so that it gave me somethng 
of a shock, as I walked disconsolately out of Ettori’s after 
our interview, to come face to face with liim and his wife. 

Both of them acknowledged me, Richard with a smile 
and a courteous lift of his hat, Coralie with the coldest of 
her cold little bows. But they did not attempt to speak 
with me; and I returned home more than ever certain that 
I was friendless. I had no one in the world to turn to; 
and nothing except my art, if indeed I was still capable of 
practising it, for my support. 

Full summer had almost come. The Roman days were 
growing hotter and hotter. I started my painting. But 
the heat made me languid. Every time my eye was about 
to seize some particular beauty a sense of hopelessness 
would overwhelm me—and following on that would 
come the memory of Richard, as I had last seen him with 
his wife. 

She wasn^t making Richard happy, that cold American 
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wife. But I could have made him happy. And from that 
my imagination would start playing, till the whole day 
went by in a dream. And at night, also, I would dream, 
that Richard was in love with me, that he had declared his 
love, that he was holding me close to him, kissing my hair, 
and my lips, and my cheeks, and my eyelids, not as James 
had kissed them, yet with a passionate fervour to which I 
could not deny response. 

The best part of a month went by like that. Then, one 
day, I woke up to the fact that I was almost penniless again, 
dependent on my father’s bounty even for my food and 
lodging. “Dreams are only for the rich,*’ I decided ; and 
determined to have done with my dreaming about Richard, 
at any rate during working hours ; remembering as I did 
so another of James’ favourite quotations, also from Pope : 

Nothing so true as what you once let fall. 

Most women have no characters at all. 

Was I going to prove that taunt justified ? Not while 
my eyes could still see shapes and colours. And by the 
middle of August I was really working again, with two 
pictures already finished, starting on a third. I would 
wait till I had six, a nice little scries, before taking them to 
Ettori when he came back from his holidays. 

Father was working hard, too; and said that he 
couldn t afibrd a holiday. He used to leave home very early, 
paint while the light lasted, and then din e at his favourite 
caf6, playing chess till all hours. 

At least that was what he told me ; and in my innocence 
I believed him—although once or twice, hearing his key 
turn in the front-door when the dawn was already breaking 
through my thin curtains, I had other suspicions. And 
those suspicions seemed to separate me still further {com 
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him. “Let him go his way,’* I thought. “So long as he 
lets me go mine.’* 

Summer waned. The days grew shorter. Of a morning, 
when I set out for the Borghese Gardens, I could just feel 
the first freshness of autumn in the air. And it was on such 
a morning that I caught myself dreaming of Richard again. 

I was half-way through the third picture of my series, 
“Pan in the Sunlight*’, by then—and quite excited about it. 
I remember saying to myself, as I set up my easel and 
arranged my camp-stool, “If Ettori doesn’t speculate with 
this one, he doesn’t know his business.” 

But from the moment I started on my background, the 
trees behind the statue, my concentration seemed to fail 
me; so that it seemed scarcely a surprise, only the materialisa¬ 
tion of a dream, when a shadow fell across my canvas, and I 
heard a voice say : 

“I^dy Alastair, how nice to see you again 1 I hope I 
don’t interrupt.” 

I didn’t even start when I heard that voice and looked 
up to see Richard. It seemed so natural that he should be 
with me. 

“As a matter of fact,” I said, “I wasn’t painting, only 
thinking,” and put my brush and palette down. 

“A bad habit,” he smiled at me. 

“Yet one in which even you indulge sometimes,” I 
smiled back. 

There was a stone bench just beside my camp-stool. 
He took off his hat and sat down. I turned and looked 
at him carefully. He didn’t look too happy, though he 
seemed handsomer than ever. 

“And how goes it ?’* he asked. “Have you been away?” 

“No,” I said. “I can’t afford to leave Rome. You sec, 
1 didn’t take your advice about retummg to my husband.” 

“My advice . . he began; then, after a pause, “Surely 
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I didn’t presume as far as that ? To give advice is not a 
diplomat’s business.” 

“Wei], perhaps, not quite as far as that,” I admitted ; 
and fell silent, feeling strangely at home with him, and so 
little shy that I could ask, after a few commonplace sentences, 
“And how arej(3//r matrimonial affairs, Mr. Darnborough?” 

To wliich he replied, a trifle stiffly and after a moment’s 
hesitation, “My wife is in America at the moment. She 
won’t be back till Cliristmas, at the very earliest.” 

And at that I was conscious of the queerest excitement, 
of the strangest certainty tliat I could make him love me if 
only I tried. 

‘‘And does her absence distress you ?” I asked. 

He did not answer, only looked at me, with a look half 
sad and half whimsical, which set my imagination working 
so furiously that I didn’t know how to go on. 

“You must have plenty of friends,” I went on at last. 

Once more he gave me that look before answering, 
“I’m afraid I don’t make friends very easily.” And I said, 
before falling silent again, “Neither do I.” 

He had fallen silent, too. 

“You’re in mourning,” he continued suddenly. 

“For my mother,” I told him. 

“I’m so sorry,” he said ; and somehow his sympathy 
unnerved me. I fancied that I was going to cry. 

But I controlled myself almost immediately ; and a little 
later I found myself telling him, as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world, all about Mother’s death, and 
my present relations with my father. 

“That must be rather grim,” he remarked. “But if 
things are so unpleasant, why go on living with your father ?” 

“What else can I do,” I retorted, “until I get my 
money ? And that’s only a few hundreds.” 

“Is that why you’re painting again ?” he asked; then. 
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without waiting tor my answer, *‘But surely Sir James is 
making you some allowance ?’* 

“I haven’t heard from my husband,” I replied, “since 
the last time you and I met. We quarrelled—and he went 
straight back to London.” And I added, “Not that I would 
take money from him, even if he had offered it.” 

At which he laughed, cynically, “I wish 1 could afford 
to be so proud.” But a moment later he leaned forward, 
and there was no cynicism in him, as his hand just touched 
my arm and he said impulsively, “If only I had your pluck. 
But it’s different for me. I’ve got my career to think 
of. It isn’t only the money. At a pinch, I might get 
on without that. But there’s the Vansuythen influence 
at Washington. And—oh, I don’t know—scruples, I 
suppose.” 

And I said, equally impulsive, “Richard—I mean Mr. 
Damborough—was it worth while?” And after that we 
could only stare into each other’s eyes. 

“So you think of me as Richard,” he said at last. 

“Always,” I admitted; and he, abruptly, “I’m glad. 
Because I’ve always thought about you as Olivia—ever since 
that first night at your house.” 

And after that we stared into each other’s eyes again, 
speechless, until I said, suddenly self-conscious, “I must 
be getting on with my work now” ; and he, “I suppose I 
ought to be thinkin g about work, too,” ; and I, half to my¬ 
self, “Perhaps we shall meet again one of these days” ; and 
he, “Do you come here every morning ?” and I, “I shall 
have to, till I’ve finished this.” 

Then he rose, and held out his hand, and was away. 

He did not turn to look at me as he walked away. I 
even had the idea, as 1 watched him out of the Gardens, that 
his back stiffened against me. Yet this only increased my 
certainty th at I could makp him love me. And after he 
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had disappeared, I set to work, slowly, yet with a curious 
sense of good execution, not dreaming of him but actually 
thinking of him, till the light failed and I had to go home. 


Oh, Richard, I’m thinking of you still. And it’s so 
wrong that I should do so. Because I came here to forget 
you. But I can’t. I can’t. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


How quickly the time passes in this Convent 1 Already 
I have been here a whole fortnight. Yet my talc seems 
barely begun, 

The lay-sister brought me my supper while I was still 
writing. Now it is night again—and everything so quiet 
that I can hear the bells on the fishing-nets tinkling across 
the lake. There must be little lights, too—those lamps 
the fishermen kindle to warn the steamers—on the nets. 
But I cannot sec those little lights—only the glare of the 
big hotel on the other shore. Every now and again my 
ears bring me the beat of music from that hotel; and my 
imagination pictures men and women dancing with one 
another, loving one another, laughing with one another, 
as Richard and I used to laugh, long ago in Rome. 

Is it sin to love as I first loved Richard ? 

Maybe. Yet the memories of it are so sweet. 


Twilight had fallen before I got home from the Borghesc 
Gardens. Maria had left my supper on the parlour table. 
On the mantelpiece, stiff in its envelope, stood a letter 
from James. 

But I couldn't even think, except vaguely, about James. 
And when I read what he had written, his words looked so 
formal that 1 couldn't help laughing. 

It was such a long time ago since I had made up my 

1*5 
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mind never to return to James. Did he really imagine he 
could mollify me with such a letter ? It seemed hardly worth 
while answering. Yet because he demanded an answer, I 
sat down and scribbled one, telling him that what he asked 
was impossible—and posted it next morning on my way 
to my work. 

Richard didn’t come to the Gardens that morning. But 
I wasn’t disappointed. I knew that he would come sooner 
or later ; and that we were already friends, almost lovers. 
Yet not carnal lovers. I was still too innocent for that; 
although when he next stood before me, my imagination 
could not help wondering how soon he would kiss me. 
Because there is no woman, however young and however 
innocent, whose heart is half as young and half as innocent 
as an ordinary man’s. 

And Richard is no ordinary man. There have been 
no women in his life except myself and Coralic. There 
can’t be any other woman. And he can't have deserted me 
for Coralie. That isn’t the explanation of his silence. 
Then what is the explanation ? My last letter ? Or has 
he found out ? 

But he can’t have found out. He never will. Unless 
I tell him. And rather than do that, rather than have him 
despise me, I would live as these sisters live, out of life 
altogether, untroubled by that music—Mother of God, 
that music 1—from the hotel across this lake. 


The next time Richard came to the Gardens, wc talked 
happily for nearly an hour. Very few of the people he knew 
were yet back in Rome. Not that it would have mattered if 
they had been. He had no fear of being seen with me that 
day—or for many days thereafter. All he wanted of me. 
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in the beginning, was friendship, to talk to me—how alike 
men arc in this 1—about himself. 

And because—how alike we women are in this I—I was 
already enough in love to like listening, I again realised 
how right James had been in his judgment. He was a prig, 
this Richard. (Inhibited—one would call him nowadays.) 
Yet his very priggishness fascinated me. As it still fascin¬ 
ates, though it terrifies me, to remember how much 
narrower his outlook, for all the high position he holds, is 
than mine. 

And then, Richard’s outlook was narrower still. 
Almost thirty, he might have been the merest boy. He 
had his career. He had his sports and his games. These 
things ought to be sufficient for anybody. Yet they 
weren’t. Why weren’t they ? What could it matter that 
a fellow wasn’t “very actively married” ? 

“It oughtn't to matter,” he said—we were meeting 
daily by then. “You must admit that, Olivia ? It isn t 
even as if I were really crazy about having children.’ 

“It docs matter, though,” said I, speaking very softly. 
And he said, “I suppose it’s because, somehow or other, it 
makes one feel . . . uncompleted. Do you ever feel like 
that ?” 

“Sometimes,” I admitted; and next day he asked me 
point-blank whether my marriage mightn't have been 
successful if James and I had had a child. 

But that I would not admit. 

“I hated him from the first,” I said. “I never felt I 
wanted a child by him. One doesn’t, I suppose, when one 
isn’t in love with a man.” And he said, “I can understand 
that. From a woman’s point of view. But if Coralic had 
been willing-” 

Then he broke off, adding only, “After aU, it’s her money. 
Even the house I’m living in is hers.” And it was then 
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tliat 1 said, “So you don’t respect her any more —and 

he went quite dumb. 

The look in his eyes reminded me, ever so faintly, of 
James. 'Iherc was hunger in that look, yet at the same 
time sclf-rcproach. 

Far gone in love with him though I was, that hunger 
made me afraid. But the self-reproach made me unhappy ; 
and after a while 1 said, “You’re looking worried, Richard. 
Why 

flc denied that, and fenced with me for a few sentences, 
till I said, “I don't believe you. You've something on your 
mind to-day.” Then, abruptly, he burst out, “I may as 
well own up, Olivia. I am worried. About us. And her. 

1 oughtn’t to go on meeting you like this. It’s all wrong. 
Not cricket. After all, she i.f my wife.” 

And, rising, he left me—almost without another word. 

i lad I, has every woman, even at the age I was then, 
the instincts of the wanton ? Richard’s sudden departure 
didn’t depress me a bit. On the contrary, I was pleased. 
For it showed him not altogether the prig. 

“Fle’ll be here again to-morrow,” said my intuition— 
and on the morrow, there he was. 

I had linished my Pan picture, and was just going to 
begin on another—ot the pond and the Neptune. 

“And what about the cricket? ” I asked, a trifle mali¬ 
ciously. 

“They tell me it isn’t played in Italy,” he answered 
smiling. Then he took my hand, and held it for a long 
time, before going to get himself a chair. 

“I’ve always wanted to know,” he said when he came 
back, “how a picture is started.” 

“You’ll see, if you don’t interrupt,” I answered; and 
began work, conscious of his eyes on me, and of my own 
power. For the fact that he was there that morning proved 
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my power over this man. And how I thrilled at that proof, 
as I sat blocking out my first perspective. 

And him, too, I could sec in perspective. Though not 
myself. 

For it is untrue to say, as a woman I knew in New York 
once said to me, “You never understand a man you fall in 
love with until you’ve fallen out of love with him.” It’s 
ourselves we don’t understand when we’re in love. And 
perhaps that is the real sin of it. At least if love be a sin. 

I knew exactly what had brought Richard back to me that 
morning. I knew, without his telling me, as he did later, 
what a struggle he must have had with his conscience. I 
even knew what he wanted of me. What I didn’t know, 
what I couldn’t understand or sec, was myself. When he 
said to me, after sitting silent for almost an hour, “I’m not 
working to-day, Olivia. I wonder if you’d take pity on me 
and leave off work too,” my instinct was all for refusal. 
It didn’t seem myself but a stranger who answered, “All 
right. If you really want me to,” and took my canvas off 
the easel and started to pack up the rest of my things. 

“Let me help,” he said—and our hands met again while 
we were strapping my little case. 

We left the case at one of the lodges. It was not yet 
eleven. He asked me what I would like to do. I suggested 
that we might go for a walk. 

“You’ll lunch with me,” he insisted. 

“If you want me to,” I repeated. 

“And after that ?” 

“Anything you like,” answered the stranger who had 
taken possession of me. 

He hesitated, and I saw the old self-reproach in his 
eyes. 

“We might go for a drive,” he said finally. “I could 
easily get the car out,” 
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“That would be lovely,” said the stranger I had 
become as we set out for our walk 

We walked miles that morning. I have forgotten 
exactly where. But it must have been uphill. Because I 
so distinctly remember our coming down on to the Fountains 
of Trevi. 

Richard threw a coin into the water, and made me throw 
one, and gave others to the ragged urchins, who grinned at 
us and, taking us for newly married tourists, gave us 
just as the guard of the train had done when I went 
off on my honeymoon with James. 

But when Richard interpreted the legend of the Foun¬ 
tains, “Now we’re both certain we shall go on meeting in 
Rome,” I no longer even remembered James. I was too 
happy. What had been'in my life, didn’t seem to matter. 
Only the future mattered. And even that didn’t seem to 
matter much. Because the present was so wonderful, just 
being with Richard, just hearing him talk. 

He didn’t talk about CoraUe once. He didn’t talk 
about anything that really counted. Yet everything he said 
seemed to count. And when he helped me into the vettura 
just before luncheon, the mere pressure of his hand on my 
arm counted for so much that I forgot how, only the day 
before, I had been half afraid of him. 

And by the time we reached that funny little restaurant 
near the Forum he was already holding my hand. 

That funny little restaurant where Richard and I took 
our first meal together doesn’t exist nowadays. The very 
site of it has been obliterated to make the splendid new 
Rome. I’m glad of that. Because memory is love’s best 
monument—and even after all these years my memory 
can still paint every stone of that underground vault where 
we ate our plain food and drank our red wine from an earthen¬ 
ware pitcher. 
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I can still see us as we came out, his arm through mine, 
into the sunshine. 

Richard, Richard, why can’t I be that Olivia now ? 
Pure and clean, almost virginal for you. Why docs my 
conscience reproach me so ? Why is it almost in me to 
wish that you knew the truth, the whole truth about this 
Olivia—whom, maybe, you’re still loving ? Are you still 
loving me ? If so, w’hat is to be the end ? 


Wc took another vettura from the restaurant almost to 
Richard’s house. He said it might be better if we did not 
drive all the way there. And I agreed. 

“I’ll be quite happy waiting here while you get the 
car,” I said, when wc came to the comer of the Via Scr- 
belloni. 

Yet somehow, waiting for him, I wasn’t quite happy. 
Because I had never done anything clandestine before. 

“What is there to be ashamed of?” I remember asking 
myself. But the moment I was with Richard again, I asked 
myself no more questions. Wc were together. That was 
enough. 

He drove me right out of the city, right into the country. 
All that afternoon we were gay, thoughtless as school¬ 
children on a picnic. I was no longer James’ wife, nor he 
Coralie’s husband. Wc were just boy and girl, laughing 
so happily together—till twilight fell, and wc found our¬ 
selves back on that high terrace, seeing all Rome as a dream- 
city, spired and pinnacled, with the lights along the Tibet 
glittering, but the dome of Saint Peter’s still violet and almost 
transparent against the last of the sun. 

He stopped the car there, and laughter went from both 
of us. 
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“W hy need to-day ever end ?” he asked suddenly ; and 
1 said, “It has been a red-letter one, hasn’t it ?” ; and he, 
“Say, rather, one to be marked with a white stone, Olivia.” 
And it was then that he took my hand and pressed it ver)' 
gently to his heart. 

1 could feel his heart beating under his thin clothes. 
But my own seemed to have stopped. Once more my 
stranger had possession of me. 

“Darling,” he said—and the stranger in me, speaking 
very softly in her own language, — c^^ro Kiccardo 

mio." And it was a long while before he released my 
hand, before he said, “I can’t let you go yet, Olivia,” and I, 
“You must do with me as you will.” 

And after that, I remember, we were both speechless, 
sitting on and on, till twilight had long been darkness, and 
he drove me back, very slowly, to that same place where we 
had eaten our midday meal. 

VC'e went in to find ourselves the only guests. The 
padrone^ who, like the ragged urchins by the Fountains, had 
taken us for an English honeymoon couple, led us over the 
rough stone floor to the same alcove. There were only 
candles on our table. He lit them; and they flickered in 
the draught from the open doorway all the time he was 
taking our order and fetching us our wine. 

“They ought to be snuffed,” said Richard. “But what 
the deuce is the Italian for a snuffer?” 

And at that, we started laughing again, because I didn’t 
know what the verb “to snuff ” meant in English. And once 
more we laughed like school-children at some silly joke I 
made about “the nectar of the gods, at one lira the carafe, 
only I wish our Hebe would keep his hands cleaner”. 

But while we waited for our food, laughter failed us j 
and we fell quite silent. And presently he moved a little 
away from me along the smooth wooden bench, 
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I put out a hand to him, but he did not respond. 

*^CarOy' I whispered. “What’s the matter? Aren’t 
you happy ?” 

“Happy!” he retorted, his face set and his eyes grim. 
“I’ve thrown my happiness away for a mess of pottage. 
What’s life, unless one really lives it ?” 

“But we are living it,” I said, for already I was that far 
gone in love with him. “We’ve been together for a whole 
day.” 

The boy, bringing our food, interrupted us. Presently, 
Richard moved close again. But his face was still set; 
and all the time we were eating he hardly said a word. 

After wc had eaten, and emptied our pitcher of 
wine, he started talking again. But his talk was only 
commonplaces; and I could see that he was still unhappy 
because of his conscience. And presently, although my 
conscience was easy enough, I, too, felt myself growing 
sad. 

“I shall have to be going soon,” I said ; and he, very 
English, “I’m sorry. I’m afraid I’m not being a very good 
companion. It’s this place, I think. Got on my nerves a 
bit. Let’s have our bill.” 

The padrone took a long time over getting our tiny 
bill. All that time I felt myself growing sadder and sadder 
—more exquisitely miserable than I had ever been in my 
life. The candle of my life, like the candles on our table, 
seemed to be going out. Soon I should be in darkness— 
without Richard. Poor Richard, with all that self-reproach, 
and yet all that hunger for me, in his eyes. 

“Need it end here ?” he said suddenly. “Must you go 
home so soon ?” And I said, my misery lifting a little, 
“Where else can wc go 

For it was actually the dirty little padrone who suggested 
at last, presenting us with his paper, “Doubtless the sifftora 
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and her husband will now visit the Coliseum by moon- 
light. And as Richard helped me into the car again, there 
was no more darkness in my world. 

My w'orld, as we drove down, slowly and almost in 
silence, to that colossal amphitheatre, was all silver moon- 
liglit, beam upon beam of it, shining everywhere, on Con¬ 
stantine s Arch, on the wide roadway, on the silent s<juare, 
on the great pile of brick beyond it—but mostly on Richard's 
face. And every time I turned to look at Richard’s face, 
I felt my eyes at last opening and opening to that beauty 
which not even a Master’s brush can paint. 

There were no carriages in the square that night; and 
never a guardian on the main gate. Richard took my arm 
as wc w'cnt through that gate into the shadows of the great 
brick archway. But despite the shadows I could stiU see 
his face quite plainly—and that his unhappiness had lifted 
from him like my own, 

“Tired ?’* he asked, smiling at me. 

“Never less,” I answered, smiling back at him. And 
soon we were clambering from the arena towards the middle 
tiers. Higher and higher we went, until at last wc found 
what may have been a marble box in the old days, now a 
mere niche in the red brickwork, and there we sat down. 

For the moment, emotion was out of us, and we were almost 
boy and girl again. 

“It must have been fun to be a gladiator,” said Richard, 

looking down at the pool of moonlight criss-crossed with 

shadows below us. “I believe I’d have made rather a good 

one. I’d rather have been a soldier than a diplomat. 

We'll be having a European war one of these days.” And he 

went on, “If there is—and they’ll let me—I shall chuck the 
Diplomatic.” 

“I doubt that,” said I; and he, “Maybe you’re right. 
Perhaps I’m too civilised to make a good soldier. And yet. 
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I’m not really civilised. Somehow, to-day’s brought that 
home to me.” 

“But it’s been such a lovely day,” I protested. “So 
peaceful.” And it was then he burst out, “But who wants 
peace ? Peace destroys the soul. It makes us all soft. 
Prigs and money-grubbers. I’m a prig, and a money- 
grubber. I haven’t even got the courage of my own 
emotions. I haven’t even got the pluck-” 

And he broke off, still staring away from me down into 
that huge pool of moonlight, while 1 sat silent—knowing, 
as every woman, however innocent, knows—that my 
moment was almost come. 

Now that it seemed so close I had a last fear of that 
moment; yet no wish to delay its coming. This man was 
mine; I, his. He had only to declare himself—and I 
would give him everything. And suddenly he was declar¬ 
ing himself, turning his hungry eyes full on me, speaking 
hurriedly and hoarsely, almost as James had been wont to 
speak. For when passion troubles them, all men’s voices 
arc strangely alike. 

“Pluck,” he repeated, “But is it ? Or is it just cad- 

dishness ? A decent man wouldn’t- But I can’t go on 

lying to you. Or to myself either. I love you, Olivia. 

I love you desperately. If we were free, I’d make you marry 
me. But we’re not free. Either of us. So what can we 
do ? Play the game, my old tutor would have said. But 
what did he ever know of life ? What’s life without love ? 
Olivia, give me your love. I need it. I need it more than 
I can ever tell you. I need it as a man dying of thirst in a 
desert needs water. Darling, you’re so beautiful. Oh, my 
God, why arc you so beautiful ? It isn’t fair. But then 
nothing’s fair. And I want you so. I want you so. More 
than I want anything in the world.” 

He said no more. As yet, he had not even attempted to 
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touch me. But I could feel that he was all on fire to touch 
me ; and just for a second I caught myself shrinking from 
him, just for one last second I remembered James.' “Will 
it be the same ?’’ I thought. “Shall I hate him too ?’* 

But after that second, all thought and ail memories went 
from me ; and Time's self stood still; while deep within 
me 1 was conscious of a something that might have been a 
flower, opening and opening ; till all my body seemed a 
flower, trembling on its stalk, and turning, as a blossom 
towards the sunlight, towards this man I loved. 

He was sitting so quietly, this man I loved. Passion 
had dumbed him. His eyes had no more expression in them, 
except that hunger which could only feed upon the flower 
that was within me. 


Then, suddenly, with no more words spoken between 
us, his body, too, began to tremble ; and suddenly my hands 
went out to him ; and his hands seized on them, and he was 
drawing me towards him, till our bodies were breast to 


breast, and my mouth opened against his mouth and our 
lips clung. 


Oh, Richard, if there is a god, surely He was in that 
first kiss you gave me under the Roman moon. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

A MAN whose name I can’t even remember once told me, 
lying in my arms, that real love was “the marriage of the 
passions with the intcllect’\ But when one’s young, one 
just loves. 

Richard is an inteUectual man. And I, though I have 
done many foolish things, and many wicked things in my 
life, am not altogether the fool. But after that first kiss 
only passion counted with us; and two nights later I 
became his in that shabby little gar^onniere his inexperience 
had taken him so long to find. 

It s the best I could do, darling,’* he said with something 
of shame in his voice, as we drove there. “But at least 
we shall be safe.'* And when he handed me out of our 
vetturay and led me through that mouldering doorway, up 
that bare staircase, I could not help experiencing one last 
revulsion against this thing men called love. 

But once we were through our own door, those two 
secret rooms, shabby though they were, seemed all the 
paradise that my youth desired. 

He locked the door, and caught me to him. 

A poor place,’* he misquoted, “but our very own.” 

“Not poor with you, darling,” I said; and after a while, 
disengaging myself from him, “Let us Inspect our mansion. 
Look, it s all swept and garnished for us. There arc even 
flowers. How sweet of you, darling, to think of flowers.’* 

But it wasn’t Richard who had thought of those flowers, 
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“The old woman who keeps these flats must have put 
them there,” he confessed, again with that touch of shame. 
“Tm sorry. Tm—Tm afraid Tm not exactly used to this 
kind of thing.” 

W hich made me laugh, and go to him again, and put 
my young arms round him, and strain liim to me, saying, 
“Oh, Richard, I’m so glad. I’m not used to this kind of 
tiling cither. You—you won’t think any worse of me for 
being here?” 

“1 worship you for cons’enting to be here,” he said 
hoarsely ; and tiiat night he first told me how inexperienced 
he was with women. 

As he is still inexperienced. Since why else have I 
comr, after all these years, to this place ? 

O God, if Thou dost exist, give me clarity in this place. 
Let me see how I have sinned, both against Richard and 
against Thee. And, O Mother of God, release me—release 
me from this mad passion to feel his lips laid on mine again 
as tliey were laid that night in o\xt garfonnihiy when, at last 
satiate, he wliispered through our kisses, “If only I could 
die in your arms.” 

But I only whispered back, “I’d rather you went on 
living in them, my sweet.” 

And I laughed up at him. For even though I, too, was 
satiate, I could still laugh. Neither was there any more 
revulsion against love in me. So that when he slept for 
a while, I had no desire to sleep ; but pillowed his head on 
my breast, and lay there watching over him; re-living every 
moment of that first most exquisite hour when our souls and 
our bodies had mingled, till both seemed one. 

That is how one thinks of love when one is twenty. 
That is how I still like to t hink of it. But at forty-two 
what woman can help knowing that even the greatest love 
can only be like that for moments ? Because whatever the 
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body docs, the soul—if there be a soul, and if it be indeed 
true that God takes it at the last into His keeping— 
remains eternally alone. 

That truth, at least, the years have taught me; and the 
first inkling of that truth I learned in my first weeks as 
Richard’s mistress. 

We both loved, and always more passionately, always 
with the most complete, the most exquisitely physical 
satisfactions. Yet sometimes I was conscious of a void 
between our minds ; and that while my love for him 
made me altogether care-free, his love for me could be a 
burden. 

“The prig I still am,’’ be said once. And again, “I 
love you more and more. But that doesn’t prevent me from 
realising my own caddishness. Not only to you. But to 
her.” 

And yet another time he said, in answer to a question, 
“You misunderstand. I don’t care for Coralie. Often, 
because of you, I find myself hating her. But she and 1 
made a bargain. As far as I know, she’s kept her part of 
' it. Oughtn’t I to have kept mine ?” 

But that, for him, was the whole issue. For, of faith, 
as I’m trying to find the Faith, he had, and has, none. All 
he has, is his code. “Playing cricket”, “playing the game”, 
as he calls it. Yet even his code could not keep him from 
me; and, until Coralie came back, we were at garfomiire 
almost every afternoon. 

We used to go there about five o’clock. Then I would 
make tea for him, and we would talk and talk till passion, 
new to both of us, had its way. 

Afterwards he would have his occasional regrets. But 
I never had any regrets. Even the fact that our meetings 
had to be so clandestine, could not trouble me. I was be¬ 
yond all trouble, because, for the first time in my life, I was 

I 
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really a woman, all that I had undergone with James for¬ 
gotten, my whole being, mental and physical, suffused 
with love. 

I still painted, but whether my paintings would sell or 
not never worried me, I had no more thought for the 
morrow. r\Iy reckless passion never even considered its 
own consequences. 

Only Richard's care saved me from those consequences. 
He was careful of me in all ways, fearful lest we should have a 
child, lest our love should be discovered, lest anything should 
jeopardise the new happiness to which we had both won. 

For, despite those occasional regrets, 1 always did make 
him—as 1 always have made him—happy. He has never 
suffered through me as I have suffered through him. And 
he mustn't. Ever. That much at least is clear. 

But at the outset there was no suffering in my love, 
no shadow across my sunshine. Even liis qualms—and 
they were only qualms, natural enough, as I can see now, 
in a man of his character and upbringing—only seemed to 
draw us closer together. And we talked much of marriage 
in those early days. 

“If only we were married,” he used to say. “You and 
James can divorce quite easily. There needn’t be any 
scandal. Ihc Scottish law is different from ours. He’s 
only got to plead that you’ve deserted him.” 

Then, one day, he looked up the Scottish law of deser¬ 
tion—and found that it meant four whole years. 

“Rather a long time,” he said wistfully; and to me, 
then, four years seemed an eternity. Besides, even if I 
were free, there was Coralie. 

And not only Coralie, his career. 

It took nearly three months, however, before I realised, 
as I have been realising ever since, how a divorce would 
wreck Richards career; and then it only came out by 
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accident, through a story he told me about another man 
in the Embassy. And even then all I said was, “Darling, 
how could we be happier ? What difference could 
marriage make 

But for all my power over him—and now that we were 
actually lovers, I never scrupled to exercise that power— 
I could not get him to admit that. 

So that when, towards Christmas-time, James wrote 
again, I never even showed Richard the letter, so obviously 
written at a lawyer’s dictation, and to which I never troubled 
to reply. 

Since Richard could never get his freedom without 
sacrificing his career, what did my freedom—four years off 
even if James did enter his action for desertion—matter? 
What did anything matter except that Richard should go 
on loving me, and that his wife should not return ? 

Yet from the very day he told me that Coralic was 
returning, I began to suffer, as I have been suffering (for 
surely, if ever woman paid her price for love, I have paid it) 
ever since. 

He told me so lightly, so calmly. Perhaps because he 
has always had less imagination than 1 . 

“It won’t make any difference,” he said. “Wc can go 
on seeing each other just the same. And she won’t be here 
for at least another month. She’ll stay in Paris—with 
that sister of hers, the one who married the duke. As 
though it meant anything to be a French duchess.” 

But all I could stammer was, “Only a month. And 
that not even certain. Oh, darling, darling, let’s make the 
most of it.” 

And we did. 

Reckless before, that month—with its foreknowledge 
of coming unhappiness—was the climax of my reckless¬ 
ness Often, using all my power to make him relax his 
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carefulness, I would refuse to let Richard leave the 
garfOfiniire tiU long after midnight. And on one occasion 
the old woman who kept the flats had actually started to 
clean the stairs, and so saw me as we were leaving. While 
on another, returning home at winter’s daybreak, I 
encountered my father at our own front door. 

My father asked no question. Neither did I. But 
over breakfast I caught him looking at me with a faintly 
sardonic expression ; and just as he was leaving for his 
work he said, “Late hours are bad for the complexion, 
hawbhia mia." To which I could not help replying, “And 
chess, no doubt, is good.” 

He scowled then, and slammed the door as he left me. 
That only made me laugh. But after he had gone, I 
fell to tliinking—soft with my love for Richard, “Why 
can’t I love Fatlicr, too?*' And perhaps I might have— 
though ever since Mother’s death, we had been like such 
strangers—had it not been for those other thoughts, con¬ 
tradictory as so many of youth’s thoughts arc contradictory, 
“Why can’t he be faithful to her memory ? How can he need 
love at his age ? Why, he’s older than James, well over fifty.” 

As though a man of fifty—Richard’s age now—were 
beyond the desires I 

I didn't tell Richard about that meeting~with Father. It 
might have worried him. He was already worried enough 
about our meeting the concierge’s wife on the staircase. 

“Supposing she recognised you ?” he said. 

But I only laughed at him. As though that mattered 1 
As though anything mattered—except Coralie’s return. And 
I mustn’t let him see how unhappy I was at the prospect of 
Coralie’s return. I must pretend, with him, that it would 
make no difference. 

• 

For that lesson also I was learning—that even in the 
greatest loves there must be some pretence. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

It was early in the January that Coralie rejoined Richard. 
I remember the day perfectly, even the date, the seventeenth. 

The night before, Richard and I had been later than ever 
at the garformiere. It was raining when 1 woke at home ; 
and my clothes felt clammy as I put them on. 

“I must have some new clothes,” I thought. “With 
her back, he’ll begin to see how shabby I really am.” 

And immediately, because the lawyers were still holding 
up Mother’s money, I decided I would go to see Ettori, 
taking my pictures with me in a vettura. But all the way to 
the shop, 1 wanted to cry. 

Ettori had forgotten our conversation in the summer. 
He was surprised to see me—but more surprised still when 
1 showed him my Pan. 

''Santa Maria** he said, “how did you learn to paint 
like this ? What coloration 1 What feeling 1 And the 
Neptune, too. But, of course, I will buy them. And as 
many more as you can do like them.” 

He gave me my price, too, without haggling. But it 
was not until long after that I realised the significance of the 
fact that he would not touch the two pictures 1 had painted 
before meeting Richard. 

I was too excited at the thought of having enough 
money in my purse to make myself pretty for Richard tg 
learn then—as 1 learned later—that 1 am not one of those 
born artists who can do good work even when they are 
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most unhappy. And after Coralie came back my work 
deteriorated again. For in my youth I was so jealous of 
her. As I should still be jealous if T thought that it was 
because of her that Richard hasn’t written. 

But that can't be true. 


I bought myself some new clothes that very afternoon. 
They gave me confidence against Coralie. But Richard 
hardly noticed them. He hardly ever notices what I am 
wearing. He isn't that t}'pe of man. 

He went on loving me, however. And I was still 
moderately happy ; though, of course, we weren’t able to 
meet so often ; and tt^riting was difficult, because I was 
always afraid of my father opening my letters, and Richard 
didn’t think it would be a good thing for me to write to 
him at the Embassy. Yet whenever we did meet it was 
heaven. Our passions fed on abstinence. So that the 
. rare hours we snatched at the garpmUre flew like minutes, 
! and the weeks like birds down the wind. 

Winter began to pass. Spring came, as it does in Rome, 
with February. I was nearing twenty-one, Richard just 
past thirty. But already love seemed to have made me the 
elder. Every now and again I would feel as though he 
were my child, and I his mother. Every now and again, 
too, when my jealousy was at its fiercest, I would have the 
longing to be mother of his child. 

Sometimes, when I look back upon all the years that 
he between this Olivia and the Olivia of that Roman spring- 
tinre, I can still feel the same longing. But the only child 
I ever had—my Muriel Mary—was not Richard’s. And 
of her, I cannot yet bring myself to write. 

Perhaps it was sinful of me to long for a child bom in 
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shame. Perhaps my love for Richard has been altogether 
sinful. If so, may “whatever gods there be ", as die poet 
says, forgive me for it. And yet, doesn't another poet— 
strange how the poets help one—say : 

; I 

The sins of youth are hardly sins, j 

They are so frank and free. 

’Tis but when middle-age comes on 

We learn morality. \ 

And what did I care—what does any loving woman 
care—about morality at twenty-one ? 

Even after Coralie came back, I never troubled my 
head about that. I was alternately too jealous of her; 
and too happy, every time Richard»came to me, every time 
we lay in each other’s arms with the evening sunlight 
slanting in through the thin curtains of our j^arfonn/ire, 
for consecutive thought. I never even thought that the 
day might come when Richard and 1 would be separated. 
Till the blow actually fell. And then it stunned me; 
so that I could not bring myself to believe the truth. 

That afternoon, Richard was late at the garfonniire ; 
and I reproached him for it. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. Then, with a touch of the old 
abruptness, “It isn’t altogether my fault. Just as I was 
leaving, H.E. sent for me. Apparently, I’m being moved 
on.” 

“Moved on ?” I repeated stupidly. “Moved on ? 
I don’t understand, darling.” 

“Nor I/’ said Richard, “I haven’t asked to be trans¬ 
ferred. There’s never even been a suggestion of it.” 
And a little later, just as I was beginning to understand, he 
said, “It’s to Rio, of all places. Rio de Janeiro. Brazil.” 
And when I asked, “But need you go if you don’t want 
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to ?*’ he went on, *‘I wonder. And yet, I don’t quite 
see how I can get out of it. If they insist, it’ll look— 
funny. Because it’s promotion in a way—and, oh well, 
because of something the Ambassador said—a hint he 
dropped. Though perhaps that’s only my imagination. 
1 wish that damn woman hadn’t seen us leaving. Sup¬ 
posing she, or someone else, has talked? You know what 
Rome is for gossip.” 

And there he broke off; till looking at him, seeing 
the misery in his eyes, my imagination also began to work. 

“So it’s because of me ?” I began, my voice breaking 
a little as I went to him. 

“I didn’t say so,” he interrupted. 

“But you suspect it ?” 

“Frankly—yes.” 

“So, if you do go to Brazil, I can’t even follow you 
there ?” 

“How could you,” he again interrupted, “even if it 
were”—hesitantly—“advisable? You don’t know how 
much a journey like that costs. And I haven’t got the 
money. I'm a poor man, dependent on my wife.” 

Then he changed his tactics, telling me, “After all, it 
may not happen. No good jumping one’s fences before 
one comes to them”—kissing me and kissing me until he 
had made himself forget. 

But I could not forget. Even in our supremest ecstasy, 
a still small voice in my mind seemed to be whispering, 
“Make the most of this happiness. It isn’t going to last 
much longer. It’s soon coming to an end.” 

And when that afternoon’s happiness came to its end 
there was such an agony in me that I could hardly bear to 
kiss him good-bye. 

Our little garfomiire was my real home, my father’s 
flat only a place in which to sleep and eat. Already 
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destruction threatened my home. VC^at should I do, 
whither could I go—since I might not follow Richard— 
with my home altogether destroyed ? 


I have sulfered much in my life. And—is it because of 
my sins ?—I am still suffering. But at fort)'-two the 
keenest edge of agony is already blunted. It is only youth 
—and maybe robbed motherhood—that knows the worst, 
as I knew it on that other afternoon when Richard could 
no longer hide from me that only six weeks more of 
happiness remained. 

That he should be going out of my life, and as it seemed 
for ever, would have been hell enough. Yet that, I could 
have endured tearless. What I could not endure was the 
suspicion that, despite all his passion for me, he would be 
just a little relieved for it to end. 

He would never admit that. Even to his conscience I 
don’t believe he ever admitted it. But 1 knew, because 1 
loved him so much, and increasingly all through those last 
dreadful weeks, that our parting, for him, would not be 
all pain. He had always been a little afraid that our love 
might be discovered. And even after he had assured 
himself that his transfer to Rio was not due to any gossip 
about us, something of that fear remained. 

But that, also, he refused to admit, saying to me over 
and over again as those last weeks rushed by us, “If only 
everything were to come out 1 If only your husband were 
to divorce you for me I Coralie would have to divorce me 
then. That would mean a scandal. But at least it would 
mean a clean scandal. And we could get married after¬ 
wards.*^ 

Yet all the time I knew that, although he imagined 
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himself to be speaking the truth, he was really lying to 
me. Because, actually, there were two Richards : one 
loving me, and the other his career. 

My intuition was quite certain about this. But my 
mind kept puzzling over it. Still too young to understand, 
as what young woman can understand, how ^‘man’s love is 
of man's life a thing apart", whereas it was my “whole 
existence", I used to think, “But if my intuition’s right, he 
doesn’t really love me." 

Yet that he really did love me, I was also sure. 

Every time we met, and we met constantly during 
those final days, his passion for me, instead of diminishing, 
seemed to grow ; no longer dumb, as at first, but eloquent; 
so that his words were even sweeter to me than his kisses. 

yVnd once when, in answer to his, “It’s either you, 
Olivia, or no woman," I said, “Don't be silly, darling. 
Of course you’ll find somebody else in Rio," a temper of 
which 1 had nevxr suspected him capable set his nostrils 
working, and put a rasp into his voice. 

“I could almost hate you for saying that," he retorted. 
“Don't you understand that you’re everything?" 

And that afternoon I had all I could do to make him 
forget, as a man with little imagination can be made to 
forget, how nearly we had come to the end. 

Yet when we were actually close to the end, when I let 
myself in to our garfonmire for the last time, it was I who 
managed to forget, almost from the moment I heard his 
step on the staircase and ran to open the door for him, all 
the agony that had gone before. 

All that day, I had been mad—my mind like some wild 
animal’s, turning round and round in its cage. My 
mother’s money would be mine, if I could trust my lawyer, 
in less than a month. With that, I could follow Richard to 
Rio. But did he really want me to follow him to Rio ? 
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What about his career ? Supposing James found out ? 
Supposing Coralic found out ? AJl very welJ to talk 
blithely about divorce 1 But had Richard's imagination 
foreseen the precise consequences ? Did he realise what 
life would mean for him, ostracised with me on his few 
hundreds a year? 

Then, already holding me so close that I could hardly 
breathe, he said, “Oh, my dearest, my dearest, why can’t I 
take you with me ?” and after that my mind held but the one 
thought, as my body but the one impulse, to make these 
last surrenders so perfect that he should never forget them 
so long as he lived. 

I was no longer the ignorant girl who had shuddered at 
James’ kisses on her wedding-night. I was a woman of 
Italy, come to her full womanly knowledge with love— 
my one instinct to demonstrate that love; to make my 
lover remember, as long as thought was in his brain or 
breath in his body, the passion that had been ours. And 
when at the last passion was spent in both of us, I would 
have gladly died. 

This was life’s end. My body had no more use for 
earth—nor my soul for heaven. The very bowl of 
existence was shattered. I had given my all. 

It was already twilight when we stood, knowing the 
ultimate moment upon us, looking down from our high 
window into that shabby little street. Another guitar 
was tinkling. Richard’s arm was still round me. But I 
could neither hear nor feel. My body and my brain had 
gone numb. 

“You mustn’t cry, dearest,” he was saying. 

But I could not even cry ; and hardly knowing what I 
did or said, I put his arm from me, and made to go. 

For a long moment, he would-not let me go. For a 
long moment, he caught me to him again, kissing me and 
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kissing me; wiiispciing madly, “This isn't good-bye. 
Between you and me there can be no good-bye. You’re 
my woman. I'll come back to you, Olivia. I swear that 
I'll come back to you.’' 

But even when he at last ceased from kissing me, my 
body and brain were still numb. I could neither hear nor 
feel. And although my eyes looked and looked for him, 
they seemed to have gone blind. 

He still had to give back our keys of the gar^onni'ere. 
He took me as far as the door. He unlocked it. He tried 
to give me one more kiss. But I never felt that kiss. 
Only when the door had closed, and I found myself outside 
on the bare staircase, did sight or touch or hearing come 
back. And even then, even though I could feel my hand 
on the stair-rail, and see daylight at the bottom of it, and 
hear the guitar tinkling, the world tlirough which I moved 
was formless, only the first gray strokes of a discarded 
sketch. 

I just knew that I ought to go back to my father’s flat, 
that supper would be waiting there. Yet at the same time 
I knew the flat would stifle, the food choke me. And it 
was nearly midnight before I returned, so weary that I 
could hardly drag one foot after the other, to find my 
father, too, just in from the streets. 

He, too, seemed very tired—and strangely sym¬ 
pathetic. 

“You look ill,” he said. “Have you eaten?” 

“Not yet,” I admitted. “But I’m not hungry, only 
tlursty.” 

“There’s wine on the table,” he said, pointing to it. 
“And I'm thirsty, too.” 

He poured me a glass of wine, and made me drink it. 
I would have gone to my room, then. But he would not 
let me. 
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“I want to talk to you, ‘ he began—and after he had 
been talking for a while, I realised, vaguely, that he was 
trying to effect a reconciliation betw’een us. 

“We seem to have drifted apart,” he said. “And we 
oughtn’t to. Your mother wouldn’t have wished it. You 
must remember that I’m an artist, that we’re both artists. 
Artists aren’t like other people. We’re more tempera¬ 
mental. We quarrel more easily. VC'e’re more apt to 
misunderstand one another. Try' to understand my 
feelings, Olivia. I loved your mother very dearly. When 
she died, I was so mad with grief that I- 

And, crazy with my own grief, I could only listen, 
nodding my head occasionally as though I, too, were 
anxious for us to be friends. 

“Then we are going to be friends again,” he kept 
repeating—and in the end, not knowing what else to do, 
I let him kiss me. But once escaped from him into my own 
room I could not recollect a single word he had said—or 
anything except the fact that Richard would be leaving 
Rome next day. 

And next day, when I woke, I had only one impulse— 
to sec Richard once more, even if I might not speak with 
him, before he went. 

Over breakfast, my father, taking it for granted that wc 
were now reconciled, made me promise to dine with him. 
Before he went out to his work, he kissed me again. But 
again I forgot him the moment I was alone. 

I started to dress myself for the street. My feet were 
still chafed from my night’s walking. I could hardly put 
my shoes on. My hands felt flaccid, as though all the bones 
had been taken out of them. I could hardly put on my hat 
and coat. Going downstairs, I had to dutch the banisters. 
And once outside I could not face even the short walk to 
the tram. 
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A vettura came by. I hailed the coachman. I got in, 
huddling myself against the worn cushions. 

“Holy Virgin,” I thought, “why this torture? Why 
am I not indeed dead ?” 

It was a glorious day, almost as hot as summer. But 
although I had put on a thick coat, the first my flaccid 
hand had found in the wardrobe, I could not feel the 
sun. 

My face was gray and lined with suffering. 

“The little signorina looks so poorly,*’ said my coach¬ 
man, when I paid him. “Is there anything I can do for 

her ?■’ 

I remember telling him, “Nobody can do anything for 
me,” and the look he gave me from under his shiny hat as 
I turned away to enter the Stazione Centrale. 

The big clock told me how much too early I was. But 
I bought my platform-ticket at once; and, having passed 
the barrier, and convinced myself that Richard was not yet 
on the train, hid myself behind one of the big notice- 
boards. There I waited, wondering vaguely at the 
impulse which had driven me to this self-torture, till at 
last he came in sight. 

Coralie was with him. Her maid and one of the 
servants from the Embassy followed. They had a reserved 
carriage. I watched Richard help Coralie into it, the maid 
and the servant arrange their hand-luggage for them. 
I could just hear Coralie’s voice, giving her orders, but not 
Richard's. 

He had his back to me. He was still being very 
courteous to Coralie. I tried to tell myself that courtesy, 
whether to men or women, was part of his profession. But 
when he turned and I saw' his face, smiling an answer to 
one of her many questions, sheer physical jealousy of her 
seemed to make all the agonies I had undergone in these 
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last six weeks triviaJ. And if hate be indeed a sin, I sinned 
it then—thinking of the woman who is still Richard s 
wife, who still has rights over him. 

That woman was taking Richard from me. And she 
was such a lovely woman. And I was never going to see 
him again. Never. And he was all my life, every cell 
in my brain and every drop of blood in my body. 

Then one or two people who had come to see them off 
approached their carriage-window ; and they were hidden 
from me ; and Richard was getting in beside her ; and a 
whistle had blown; and the train was starting—and in 
another moment his face was being carried past me, and he 

\ 


was gone. 
Gone 1 




.-" I , 






That night, over our dinner, my father said, “Tve been 
wondering, now that you’re really my bambina again, 
whether you’d like to help me in some rather special work 
Eve got to do. You seem to be painting very well. I 
was at Ettori’s to-day, and he showed me that Pan. Of 
course, my work isnT the same as yours. But I’m sure 
that I could teach it you. In less than three months you 
could learn to be a fresco painter.** 

But in less than three weeks, I was in Paris—alone. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

Tins afternoon the Mother Superior sent to ask if I would 
like to sec her. I went a little doubtfully—and am just 
back from our talk. She is a fine woman, so rrilm and 
so dignified. Tactful, too. 

I had expected she would try to force my confidences. 
But she didn’t. She only asked me, at the very end of our 
interview, how I spent my hours of meditation. When I 
told her about this writing of mine, she seemed to under¬ 
stand. 

‘"There are worse ways of finding oneself,” she said 
sympathetically. “But it must be difficult to analyse one’s 
own motives.” 

And that is true. Because a woman’s motive is so often 
just an impulse—like that impulse which took me to Paris 
after I lost Richard. The moment Mother’s money was 
mine, I felt that I simply couldn’t bear Rome any more. 
It reminded me too bitterly of the past. 

To my surprise, my father did not try to keep me with 
him. “Perhaps it’s better for both of us,” he said. But 
it was not until a whole month after I had arrived in Paris 
that a letter from Maria told me why. 

“i car^nof stay with him,'" wrote Maria. “Ir is no 
longer decent.'' 

And, wrapped up though I was in my own difficulties, I 
agreed with her—angry enough that my father should have 
taken another woman to live with him so soon after my 
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mother s death ; yet angrier still—1, who was to have my 

Giulio !—that he should have chosen a girl of the people^ 

utterly uneducated, and, again to quote Maria, “scarcely 
clean’’. 

He wrote too, excusing himself on the grounds of 
loneliness. But I did not answer. Father and I, it seemed 
to me, were through for good. 

It is curious that I, of all people, should have so resented 

my father’s taking a mistress below his own station. But 

one can be hard when one is young. It is only the years 

that teach kindness and tolerance. Shame, too, perhaps ? 

For already I am half ashamed of the things I must now 
write. 


It was only an impulse—and no craving for romance, 

not even the desire to study there—which drove me to 

Paris, and my tiny apartment on the Left Bank of the 
Seine. 

Yet strangely, from the very first night I spent in that 

apartment, I realised that the bowl of my existence was 

not, as I had imagined, altogether shattered. Richard 

might be far away, but youth and life were still insistent. 

And as I looked out of my little window on to the lights of 

Paris, the first faint breath of renewing happiness seemed as 

though it were trying to steal up at me from' the street. 

Youthfully, I tried to put even the hope of happiness 

away. But in the morning hope was still there, telling me 

that I was still young, and stih capable, and that at last— 

even though such a tiny one—I had a place which I could 
really call home. 

So in a day or two I set out to beautify my home, buying 
flowers, and gay crockery, and new curtains, and a piece or 

K 
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two of furniture for it. For the few hundred pounds 
Mother had left me seemed a fortune that would last for 
ever—or at any rate until I could start work again. 

But my thoughts were still too much with Richard for 
serious work ; and it was not until nearly six weeks after 
my arrival in Paris that sheer loneliness sent me to that 
other Art School, of which Ettori had often spoken, and 
which happened to be but a few doors from the house in 
which 1 lived. 

The School—I thought—had little to teach me. “But 
at least,” 1 decided in my loneliness, “it will help me to 
make friends.” And soon Olivia Sancetti, as I again took 
to calling myself, had many friends, and nearly all those 
friends men. 

I had imagined myself, as I was to imagine myself 
again, done with men when Richard left me. The first 
time one of my brother students came up and spoke to me, 
it was almost as though I had been hit. And when, a day 
or two later, he asked if I would spend the evening in his 
company, I was so rude that he retorted, “But why ? Am 
I then so ugly ? Or so stupid ?” 

And because he was neither ugly nor stupid, I couldn’t 
help smiling as I apologised for my rudeness. Neverthe¬ 
less my determination not to spend the evening in his or 
any other man’s company held firm until I had received 
Richard’s first letter from Brazil. 

Richard has no gift for the pen. His written words 
have nearly always been formal. And re-reading that 
letter, my intuition again told me that he was not altogether 
sorry we should be apart. That he still loved me, I was 
convinced yet at the same time I was convinced that he 
only loved me with a reservation. Physically faithful to 
me as he protested himself—he nught be. So young was 
I, indeed, that I couldn t imagine either of us being anything 
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but physically faithful. Mentally, however, he w.as still 
wedded to his career. 

“So why should I,” I said to myself, “continue mentally 
faithful ? Am I never to laugh, never to enjoy myself 
again 

And by midsummer I was already accepting now one 
man’s invitation, and now another’s, to dine, or go to a 
caf 6 , or even out to Barbizon for the day. 

My work, too, was beginning to interest me again. 
One thing, I found, the School could teach me. My 
technique had always broken down at the human face 
and the human figure. I determined to improve myself— 
painting daily from the nude. 

But there, all unwittingly, I encountered danger. One 
of the youths who posed for us was almost Greek in his 
beauty ; and so like Richard that I was irresistibly reminded, 
every time I looked at him, of the rapture I had lost. 

And presently I was dreaming again—more than a 
little shocked at myself for so dreaming—about love. 

Why are women such hypocrites about physical love ? 
Or is it man with his demand that we should be pure 
who makes woman the hypocrite ? How many women 
arc pure—really pure—at heart ? What woman who has 
lost love does not dream, every now and again, about 
recapturing it ? 

But perhaps I wrong the average woman. Perhaps it 
is only because I am indeed the wanton that I passed from 
dreaming to the thought, “I was so happy in my love for 
Richard. Can’t I have the same happiness again ? Is 
there no man who can give me, if not the complete 
rapture, at any rate the illusion of rapture 

And presently 1 was wondering, now about one, now 
about another, of my companions, “Supposing I were to 
let you love me ? Should I hate you—as I hated James ? 
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Or should I welcome your love ? After all, what is life 
without some man to share it ?” 

And yet, it wasn’t just a man I wanted. Not “just 
sex” ; not just the physical satisfactions. If I’d only wanted 
that, It would have been easy enough, living as I was in the 
Bohemia of the Rive Gauche, where artists still thought it 
their duty to “shock the bo» bourgeois” and the very word 
“inliibition” was as yet unknown. 

No. I wanted, as I’ve always wanted from a man, so 
much more than that—the mental satisfactions, the 
imaginative satisfactions, the illusion, even if I could not 
liave the reality, of romance. 

Besides, 7 still had my inhibitions. I was still in 
love with, and still writing constantly to, Richard. So 
that, although more tJian one of the men I went about with 
was eager enough for me, I never so much as yielded them 
a kiss. Even a kiss, I felt, would be sacrilege; because, 
physically, I was still all Richard’s. 

^Vnd yet, I still craved for some illusion of romance. 

Autumn came to Paris, with dead leaves rustling along 
the boulevards. Winter began—and with it thoughts 
about money. My little hoard wouldn't last for ever. 
I must start serious work, and find a market for it, and stop 
dreaming about love, unless I decided to take love lightly, 
as the Rive Gauche took it. 

But I have never been able to love like that—though there 

have been times when I traded in it. And for all my 

trading in love, I have paid the price—as Fm paying it 

now, half in shame and half in sorrow, while I sit here, 

pen in hand, thinking of Garfield Lanchester, and the night 
we first met. 

It was the New Year’s night of nineteen h undr ed and 
thirteen. Some of my friends were giving a wildish party 
in one of the restaurants on the Place Blanche. We had all 
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drunk a little more than was good for us ; and the man who 
sat next to me, the one to wliona I had been so rude when he 
first asked me to go out with him, was already so intoxicated 
that he imagined me to be his mistress. A couple of 
French girls were dancing on one of the dinner-tables. 
Everybody was smoking and talking at the tops of their 
voices. 

**’Ces/ gaiy Vilist*' remarked my intoxicated friend. 

But I couldn’t feel gay, because I couldn’t help 
remembering the previous New Year’s Eve, spent with 
Richard in our garfonmire, I wanted to go home. Only, 
if I w'cnt home—and I couldn’t very well because it was not 
yet midnight—Andr^ would insist on coming with me. 
So I just sat on, humouring him every now and again, 
drinking and smoking like the rest of them, till pLdise herself 
arrived to rescue me. And shortly after that Garfield, 
who had been sitting with another party at the other end of 
the restaurant, came up and asked me, in English, to dance. 

“But there isn’t anywhere to dance,” I said, in the 
same language, “except on the ubles. And anyway I 
liaven’t the pleasure of knowing you.” 

“Name of Lanchestcr,” he said. “No offence meant. 
It’s New Year’s Eve anyway” ; and he squeezed himself 
in beside me on the sofa. 

1 he fact that he had addressed me in English mollified 
me a little in his favour. 

“What’s your name ?” he went on; and when I told 
him, “Sancetti” : “That would be Italian. But you don’t 
talk like a wop.” 

I’d never heard the word “wop” before, but I didn’t like it. 

"You needn’t be rude,” I said. “What are you—an 
American ?” 

“Guilty,” he admitted. “And not too sober an 
American.” 
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I took another glass of wine, then—and had a good 
look at his face. 

It was rather a handsome face ; clean-shaven ; broad- 
foreheaded, but a little weak about the mouth and chin. 
The nostrils were sensitive. I couldn’t help being vaguely 
attracted by the smile, and the brown eyes, which were 
rather like a spaniel’s. 

'‘Are you an artist ?” I went on. 

“Not guilty to that,” he answered. And when I asked 
rather impertinently, “Then what are you?” he said, still 
smiling, “Oh, just a man with too much money and not 
enough to do.” 

He told me he’d been living in Paris for several months. 
I asked him if he liked it. He said, “Not particularly. 
I guess I'm not young enough for this kind of thing.” And 
I began to wonder how old he was, deciding he might be 
any age between thirty-five and fifty, but nearer the latter 
because of the pouches under his eyes and the strands of 
gray in his rusty-brown hair. 

“Guess,” he said when, after a little more wine, I put 
the question. 

“Thirty-nine,” said I, thinking to flatter him. But as 
a matter of fact, I was exactly right. 

“And you ?” he asked. 

So I told him my age, and after that he started to make 
advances to me, in a vague, inconsequent, tipsyish kind of 
a way. 

That annoyed me. “If that’s all you came over for,” 
I said, “you’ve come to the wrong establishment. I’m 
not-” 

And it was then that he interrupted, “Obviously. If 
you were, you’d have more sense of humour” ; and I 
couldn’t help saying, “I did have—once.” 

He thought that over. 
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Sounds as though you’d been crossed in love,” he said 
at last. “I’ve been double-crossed. But that don’t stop 
me from seeing the funny side of things. And it wouldn’t 
stop me from falling in love again either. Not if I found 
the right girl. Because, after all, what the hell’s the good 
of living alone ?” 

Interested, because somehow his last words seemed to 
echo my own secret cravings, I disagreed. 

There s an Italian proverb,” said I, “which runs, 
Better alone than in bad company’ ” ; and he said, smiling 
again, “If that’s meant for me, I'll beat it.” 

But by then I was finding him sufficiently amusing— 
at any rate he had prevented me from thinking too much 
about Richard—not to let him go. 

I made him order a bottle of sweet champagne. The 
party was getting rowdier and rowdier, the squash on 
our sofa tighter and tighter. Evciy-body was throwing 
streamers; and I myself began to get a little drunk. 
Presently midnight struck. Garfield kissed me, and I 
didn’t mind, nearly crying with laughter when the chef 
in his white cap brought us '^Monsieur Dix-nenf~trei^e'\ 
an absurd sucking-pig dressed in a ballet skirt, with a 
baby’s comforter in its mouth. But when Garfield put 
both his arms round me and tried to kiss me a second time, 
I left off laughing and pushed him away. 

“Once,” I said, “is quite enough”; and he, “All 
right. Miss Purity. I’m not the sort of fellow to force 
myself on a girl, even when I have had a glass too 
much.” 

But when, about half an hour later, I told him I was 
tired and wanted to leave the party, he wouldn’t let me go 
home by myself. 

“Guess I’ve had enough of this party, too,” he said. 
“And it’s raining cats and dogs. No weather for a girl to 
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be out by herself in.” And when I said, “I only live just 
round the corner, and I’ve got a mackintosh,” he retorted, 
“An automobile’s better than a mackintosh,” and sent the 
chasseur for his hat and coat. 

The moment we got outside, I was glad of his escort. 
The rain was coming down in torrents. Besides, my 
feet weren’t any too steady—though my brain seemed quite 
unaffected—from the wine. 

To my surprise, Garfield handed me into the most 
enormous car, driven by a negro chauffeur. 

“You must be a millionaire,” I said—for one didn’t 
see many such cars, and certainly none on the Rive Gauche, 
in those days. 

“Something like it,” he admitted, drawing a fur rug 
round us. “Docs that still further prejudice you against 
me ?” 

“On the contrary,” said I, for although my head still 
seemed quite clear the wine had loosened my tongue a 
little. “But don’t imagine you’re impressing me. I’m 
quite used to this sort of thing. Or, at least, I was once, 
when I lived in London.” 

“Alone ?” asked Garfield. 

“No,” answered that loose tongue of mine. “With my 
husband.” And he said, “Well, if it comes to that. I’ve 
been married twice, 

“Are you divorced ?” he Went on. “I see you don’t 
wear a wedding-ring.” 

“No,” I repUed. “And you ?” 

My question seemed to sober liim slightly. 

“Not this second time,” he said. “Though my wife 
and I haven’t lived together for quite a while. Her price 
is too high. So I’m stalling. Is that what your husband’s 
doing ?” 

And just then we arrived at the house where I lived. 
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He asked if he might come upstairs with me. “That 
depends,’* I answered. 

“I’m not dangerous,*’ he smiled as the concierge opened 
to his chauffeur’s ring. 

It was very dark on my staircase. He stumbled once 
or twice, and seemed to have difficulty in getting his breath. 
I saw, as I turned up the gas in my tiny sitting-room, that 
his face had gone the colour of putty. 

“You’re a good sport,” he said, a little thickly. 
“Taking me on trust like this. I shan’t stay any longer 
than I’m wanted. You don’t by any chance happen to 
have a bottle of Vichy water ?” 

And, by chance, I had. 

He sat down, rather heavily, on my only armchair. 
I fetched the water. After a glass of it, his colour began to 
come back. 

“Wild parties don’t agree with me,” he confessed. 
“As a matter of fact I’m supposed to be in bed by eleven. 
And a doctor I saw the other day said I oughtn’t to drink 
wine either. But after all. New Year’s Eve is New Year's 
Eve, and, oh hell, what’s a man with too much money to 
do with himself anyway?” 

Idis brown eyes were more like a spaniel’s than ever. 
Feeling vaguely sorry for him, I lit the gas-stove and made 
him take off his coat. It seemed rather nice to have a man 
to look after again. I asked him if he would like a cup of 
tea. He said there was nothing he would like better. But 
when I went to my little kitchen, he followed me; and 
tried to kiss me again. And that made me angry. Because, 
after all, I was still Richard’s, even though Richard was so 
far away. 

“If you can’t behave,” I said, “you’ll have to go. 
There must be plenty of girls in Paris who don’t mind your 
kissing them.” 
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“Hundreds of ’em,” he admitted good-humouredly. 
“And at all prices. But the trouble is, I can’t find one who 
appeals to me. Whereas you do. Still, if I don’t appeal 
to you, we’ll let it go at that and say no more about it.” 

And it was then that I said, the wine still acting on me, 
“■^'ou do rather appeal to me. Mr. Lanchester. Only not 
in that wav.” 

That, also, he thought over, as a tipsy man will, for a 
full minute before asking, “Then what kind of appeal is 
it.^” And when I said, “I can’t quite explain,” he con¬ 
tinued, “One never can. Anyway, at first. That’s what 
makes the man-and-woman business so damned interesting.” 
And it must have been nearer three than two on New 
Year’s morning—for we spent at least an hour discussing 
what he called “this apped question”—before I sent him 
home. 

“Am I ever going to see you again ?” he asked as he 
stood in my doorway, 

“That depends on you,” I retorted. 

“If it depends on me,” he said soberly, “we’re in for 
quite a few meetings.” 

And, raising my hand to his lips, he kissed it with such 
respect that I coulchi’t help thinking, as I dosed the door on 
him and started to undress myself, “Supposing I were to 
let this American love me, should I hate him? I don’t 
imagine so. The real trouble is—should I hate myself?” 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Next morning brought a long letter from Richard. It 
was now nine months since wc had parted. He wrote 
much about what he was doing, but little about his feelings. 
My intuition told me that he was becoming more and more 
used to a separation which had never been so hard for him 
as for me. And that depressed me, making me want to go 
to him, lest I should altogether lose his love. 

‘T could keep his love if only I were with him,” I 
thought; and all day that thought haunted me ; and in 
the night I actually dreamed that I was going across the sea 
to Rip—so vividly that, when I woke to find myself still 
in Paris, I could have cried. 

All that morning I felt miserable, and out of temper 
with the world. The School was not open. It still rained 
inccss^tly. I tried to do a little sketch. But the light was 
too poor. I tried to read a French book one of my friends 
had lent me. But that, too, failed to distract my thoughts. 
And although I lay down on my bed after luncheon, I 
couldn’t even doze. 

Why couldn’t I go to Richard, to my own man ? 

Then, just as I was starting to make myself a cup of 
tea, my bell rang; and running to open the door, I found 
Garfield Lanchester outside. 

*‘Am I unwelcome he asked. 

I admitted frankly how delighted I was to see him. He 
looked much better. He had dressed himself with great 
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care, i reaLsed, suddenly, the difference between him and 
my friends of the Quartier, with their unkempt hair and 
hands. Gardeld’s hands, like every American’s, were 

beautifully manicured. He smelt of the barber’s shop_ 

not the paint-shop. 

Me had brought me flowers. Obviously expensive 
ones. As I was arranging them in my vases, I caught 
him eyeing me in a mirror; and his brown eyes again 
reminded me of a dog’s—the kind of dog which docs not 
encounter much kindness. Sorry for him, and feeling the 
need for company, I let him stay for the best part of two 
hours. 

Me talked about himself most of the time, as all men will 
if you let them; repeating that he really was a millionaire, 
and telling me more about his marriages, the first to a girl 
out of some Follies, whom he had had to divorce, and the 
second to a New York Society woman, whom I immediately 
pictured like Coralie. But there I was wrong. 

“Millicent’s decent enough,” he told me. **But she’s in 
the hands of shyster lawyers. Otherwise we’d have come to 
terms long ago. Not that it really matters. There’s 
nobody else I want to marry. And she hasn’t yet met 
anyone who takes her fancy. When she does, of course, 
we'll soon get things fixed.” 

I had never heard divorce spoken of like that. It 
shocked me a little ; and I said so ; and he said, "Oh, hell, 
what's marriage anyway ? Just a social convenience. Or 
inconvenience. According to how you look at it.” 

Then he asked me point-blank why I had left my 
husband and I told 1 dm what my real name was and 
something of the position between myself and James. 

Garfield—I said nothing about Richard that afternoon_ 

thought the whole thing "most extraordinary’*. He couldn’t 
understand "what my lawyers” could be up to "letting a 
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fellow as well known in Society as that get away without 
paying a cent of alimony*’. 

“But what do you live on ?’* he asked ; and when I told 
him about Mother’s money, “Hasn’t anyone ever taught 
you the difference between income and capital ?” 

To which I replied, “No. But what does it matter ? 
Tve always got my painting if the worst comes to the worst.’* 

“Well, you’re a good plucked ’un,” he said then ; and 
went on to ask me if I would dine with liim tliat evening. 
His admiration was so pleasant that I accepted. 

“We might do worse than the Ritz,” he suggested, 
“unless”—looking at my clothes—“you’d prefer a grill¬ 
room.” 

But I still had two of my London evening dresses ; and 
when, about an hour later, he came back to fetch me, I 
could see how surprised he was at the change from the 
little Bohemian girl he had met on New Year’s Eve, 

“You look stunning,” he said as he helped me on with 
my cloak and downstairs to Ids car; and suddenly 1 began 
to feci quite excited at the prospect of dining at a smart 
restaurant once more. It seemed such ages since I had 
eaten really first-class food, or tasted vintage champagne. 

The Ritz, when we arrived there, was decorously 
crowded. As we passed through the hall to the restaurant, 
a girl I had known in Town bowed to me. Bowing back, 
I caught myself missing my diamond necklace and all the 
other jewels I had left behind when I ran away from James. 
The only ornament I had on, my ruby engagement ring, 
seemed so inadequate to my surroundings. I would have 
liked my sables, too. And my dress had gone out of fashion, 
making me feci a perfect little dowd. 

Garfield ordered a pink Gicquot to follow our cock¬ 
tails. I had two helpings of a marvellous caviare; and 
after di n ner he insisted on buying me a whole box of 
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nectarines, telling Ellis, the manager, that they were to be 
sent to my apartment next morning. The maitre d'hotel 
looked faintly supercilious when Ellis gave him the name 
Olivia Sancetti and my address ; and I couldn’t help think¬ 
ing how different his demeanour would have been had the 
name “had a handle to it”, as the English say. Though the 
English, 1 was to discover later, are the only real democrats 
in the world. 

After dinner, and a long rambling talk, we went on to 
a fashionable dancing-place. Like most American men, 
Garfield danced beautifully. I was a little “lit”, and almost 
happy. But when he at last drove me back to the Quartier, 
I wouldn’t let him come upstairs. He grumbled a little ; 
but took it so well that I had no scruples in promising that 
I would go out with him again. 

The moment I was alone, I felt that I had behaved 
stupidly. My tiny flat seemed very cold, and very lonely— 
and, despite all my attempts to make it homelike, no better 
than a garret in a slum. I could not help remembering, as I 
washed my face and hands in the chipped basin, my glorious 
bathroom in Carlton House Terrace, and Simpkins waiting 
to put me to bed. And once into bed, instead of dreaming 
myself on the way to Richard, I had the most ghastly night¬ 
mare—seeing myself old and all in rags, trying to draw 
with coloured chalks on a greasy pavement, as I had seen 
poor artists doing in London. And when, early next 
morning while I was still drinking my coffee, the sprucest 
little page-boy in the Ritz uniform arrived with G^cld’s 
nectarines, I felt almost ashamed to let him in. 

It’s the little things that set a woman thinking; and it 
was the appearance of that page-boy which first set me 
thinking seriously about my finances, and comparing the 
insecurity of my present position with the ease of my life 
with James. 
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I had no wish, not the slightest inclination, to go back 

to James. But at least I had been protected while I lived 

with him. And nowadays I had no one to protect me 
except myself. 

And I was so ignorant about money. As Garfield said, 
I didn t even know the difference between capital and income. 
What was the difference ? I must ask him. 

But it was two days before I saw Garfield again ; and 
although I spent those two days working, my work seemed 
poor; and, what was worse, might be unmarketable. And 
meanwhile quite a lot of Motlier’s money was already gone. 

(The soul of a prostitute I Perhaps. But at least 
the prostitute earns her money, unlike some of the married 
women I have known.) 


The next time Garfield came, he came early, and took 
me to luncheon at Henri’s, Again I was depressed at the 
knowledge that my clothes were so out of fashion. Again 
I was affected by my luxurious surroundings, although 1 
did my best to appear gay. After lunch, he suggested a 
run in his car; and we drove out to Versailles, 

Garfield, like so many of his countrymen, could never 
refrain from sightseeing. He insisted on taking me over 
the Chateau and the Trianon Gardens. It was very cold, 
and once more I missed my sables. Garfield, however* 
proved an interesting companion. I found that he knew 
much more about French history than I did—and that his 
inclinations were all for romance. There was a strain of 
poetry in him, and a strain of sentimentalism. I discovered 
myself liking him better and better. But when, on our way 
home, by which time darkness had fallen, he attempted to 
make a little love to me, I couldn’t help saying, “Please 
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don't. It only makes me feel rotten. You see, there’s 
somebody I care for.” 

“Here in Paris ?” he asked, 

“No,” I answered. “He’s ever so far away. And the 
chances are I’ll never see liim again.” 

"You poor kid,” he said; and that evening, although 
we dined together, he didn’t even ask to come upstairs with 
me. Yet I could already feel that he was going to be per¬ 
sistent ; and somehow, in the days that followed, I began to 
regard his persistence with favour ; because at least it seemed 
to insure me against the fate of the pavement artist and the 
poverty I had just begun to dread. 

I did very little painting, but saw a lot of Garfield 
Lanchester, in the next few weeks. He never forced his 
love on me; but he never left off letting me see it was there. 
He was always taking me out, and always to the most expen¬ 
sive places. Till gradually I found myself again accustomed 
to the luxury life, and altogether resentful of the shabby 
Bohemianism in which I lived. 

To go about with him meant buying new clothes. I 
grudged the money, yet kept on spending it. He was 
always offering me valuable presents, but I kept on refusing 
them, and his love too. For it still seemed inconceivable 
that I should give myself to anyone except Richard—about 
whom, although he once or twice pressed for them, I never 
gave Garfield any more of my confidences. 

“It’s just that I can’t love you back,” I protested—and 
• every now and again I would say. “You’re so sweet to me 
that I wish I could.” 

I hadn’t quite given up going to the Art School. But 
the more friendly I became with Garfield, the less necessary 
—somehow or other—^it seemed for me to improve my 
technique as a painter. Besides, every time I sat down 
to paint from the nude, I was conscious of a restlessness. 
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Something seemed to be affecting my nerves. Even 
Richard s letters would set me shaking. But I was still 
too young and inexperienced to know why. 

Garfield, old for his age—and unlike Richard, in that 
he had been devoted to some woman or other ever since he 
was eighteen—didn’t take long to discover my inexperience. 
He used to chaff me about it. And about my ‘‘Puritan 
ideas”. He had a slightly cynical outlook on love, which 
alternately attracted and repelled me. 

“It’s no good taking the man-and-woman business too 
seriously,” he would say. “Look at me, Olivia. I’m 
cra2y about you. But at least I know I’m crazy. And I’m 
not crazy enough to want to marry you. All I want you to 
do is to let me take care of you.” 

And towards the end he was always harping on that 
saying to me once, after a particularly long dinner at Pail- 
lard’s. “See here, if the only reason you won’t have any¬ 
thing to do with me is because you’re afraid of your husband s 
^voremg you, forget it. I’m quite rich enough to pay any 

damages he’s liable to get. And they could be settled on 
you, so as you’d be safe.” 

I told him not to be siUy, and that I wasn’t in the least 

^raid of bemg divorced. But after a while his continued 

harpmg on what he called “taking care of me” began to 
have Its effect. ^ 

Mother’s money kept oozing and oozing away. Ad¬ 
mittedly, I wasn’t in love with Garfield. But I was certainly 
gc^g fond of liim; and, what was more, getting used 
to him—to liis taking me out to lunch or dinner, to his 
taking me for long drives in his big comfortable car to 
Wing W m my flat with me, and to visiting him in 

hotel sitting-room, where there were always special 

flowers for my visits, and books, and cigarettes, and my 
favourite sweets. ^ 


L 
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“How I should miss him if he weren’t there,” I used to 
think* 

^et my love for Richard, to whom I still wrote 

regularly, still kept me resolute against Garfield; and 

what happened between us. when it did happen, was 

brought to a head by two circumstances. One of them 
James. * 

I had almost forgotten James—although I was always 
remembering the luxury to which he had accustomed 
me—by the day we came face to face on the Boulevard des 
Itahennes. And the first shock of our actual encounter 
almost took away my wits. But James—although I knew 

was slightly taken 

aback^kept his manners perfectly. He just took off his 

hat, saying. “My dear Olivia I I had no idea you were 

in Pans,” and kept me talking on the sidewalk till I liad 
recovered. 

Then, m his grandest manner, he went on. “Since I 
can't get you to answer my letters, perhaps you’d favour me 
with a few minutes’ conversation”—and as good as drew 
me into the cafe outside wliich we had met. 

I didn’t want to be drawn into that caf^. My instinct 
was to run away. For the sight of James had brought 
back all my fears of him. But he gave me no chance. 

He found us a table. He ordered himself his usual 
whisky-and-soda, and me a coffee. 

And what are you doing with yourself these days ?” 
he began. “Painting—or just walking the Boulevards ?” 

And that first insolence banished all my fears. 

“What business is it of yours ?” I asked angrily. 

“You’re still my wife.” he retorted; and I, “You can 
divorce me if you want to” ; and he, “Meaning that you’re 
willing to give my lawyers the evidence ?” and I, flushing, 
because I couldn’t help thinking of Richard, “How dare 
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you ? I m not that sort of woman. But I’ve deserted 
you-’* 

“So you know all about that,” he smiled suddenly. “I 
wonder who told you.” Then. stiU smiling, he went on. 
*‘But it takes four years to get a divorce for desertion. And, 
now that Tve seen you again. I’m not at all sure I want a 
divorce. Olivia, you've had a long time to come to your 
senses. What about a reconciliation ?” 

A reconciliation,” I stammered, nearly losing my wits 
again. 

“Why not?” asked James. “YouTe older now; and 
perhaps not quite so—cr—fastidious, though, I must say, 
just as beautiful.” And, seeing me hesitant, he went on. 
You needn t worry that I shall make any inquiries into the 
—er—possibly faintly murky past.’* 

That angered me again. “If you think so badly of 
me-” I began. 

“I’m a mao of the world, my dear,” interrupted James, 
quizzing me. “But do not let us quarrel. I accept your 
virtue. The question is—will you again accept my home 
and fortxine?” And after that, he said no more, only 
continued quizzing me, with that ail dirobateur of his, till 
all the old discomfort made me say, “I’m sorry. But I 
can’t,” 

Then I made to rise, and he did not restrain me. But 
on second thoughts I sat down again. For there was 
something else I wanted to say; and after I had said it, 
rather diffidently, he almost grinned. 

“Alimony 1 ” he almost grinned. “And from whom 
did you hear that charming word, my dear ?” Then, very 
resolutely and very much the aristocrat, he continued, 
“Come back to me—and you can have anything you want. 
But not otherwise.” And when I protested, he went on, 
‘*As I’ve already said, Tm a man of the world—to say 
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nothing of the flesh and the devil—and therefore quite wise 
enough to know that once I start paying you not to live with 
me I’ll never get you back.” And when I said, putting my 
pride in my pocket, “But you wouldn’t like me to die in the 
gutter?” he answered, still grinning, “The board and lodging 
at Carlton House Terrace are still sufficient to keep any girl’s 
body and soul together”—and called for his bill. 

We walked out into the street together. We parted 
amicably—though I refused him my address. 

“Remember,” he said, again lifting his hat to me, 
“tliere’s always Carlton House Terrace. And meanwhile, 
Tm at the Meurice.” 

But the more I thought—and I did think of it more than 
once during the next few days—of going to James at the 
Meurice, the more I got to thinking, “If somebody has to 
save me from dying in the gutter,I’d rather it were Garfield.” 

Further than that, however, my thoughts did not go— 
until a certain afternoon towards the very end of March, 
when, just as I had finished writing a letter to Richard, the 
bell rang, and, delaying to answer it, I heard Garfield’s special 
knock. 

“You’re looking a bit thoughtful,” said Garfield almost 
as soon as I let him in ; and I, in an unguarded moment, 
“I was only thinking what a large place the world is.” 

And it was then that he mentioned, quite casually, that 
second circumstance which eventually brought matters to 
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Mother of God help me—on this wonderful morning— 
to sec myself and my sins clearly. Was it indeed a sin 
when I refused, for that last time, to go back to James ? 
Was it so vile of me—as Richard said—to give myself to 
Garfield ? 

I was so tempted to give myself to Garfield—and not 
only because of the money (I still had money, nearly two 
hundred pounds, and James’ ruby), but because of the 
yacht. I used to dream about being on that yacht, and 
sailing over the tropic seas to Richard. Even if it were 
only to sec Richard. . . . 

And yet, is that quite the truth ? 

Maybe there is no such thing as an earthly truth. Maybe 
no woman can ever see herself clearly. Maybe my 
motives for what I did were not one but a confusion of 
many—my loneliness, my fear of poverty, and that longing 
to see Richard again, and Garfield’s pleading (since what 
woman, situated as I was, could have remained all unmoved 
by such pleading ?), and youth, and the Spring. 

It was such a heavenly, such a sudden Spring. All in 
a day the lilacs were out, and the sun shining—and my work 
gone altogether stale. 

It was my twenty-second birthday, tekSr—and Richard 
had not forgotten it. But his letter, received the night 
before, after I’d been to a theatre with Garfield, had been 
written hurriedly. It didn’t seem very tender. He was 

tCi 
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]ust o^to San Paulo—something to do with a Coffee Con¬ 
vention, and would write again from there. I remember 
thinking I ought to answer that letter; and wondering 
whether I d go to the School or go on working at an 
interior just the living-room of my own flat, with the 
view through the window—that I’d started some days ago ; 
and finally just putting my hat on and going out for a walk. 

GarHcld had said, only the night before, that I needed 
a holiday. He had offered to take me to Brittany. Could 
I Jet Garfield take me to Brittany ? It didn’t seem fair. 
But, then, had any of my behaviour to him been fair ? 
I hadn’t told him any more about Richard. I hadn’t told 
him a word about my meeting with James. I hadn’t told 
liim anything about myself that really mattered. Since 
New Year’s Eve, I hadn't even let him kiss me. And yet, 
he still loved and was still importuning me. Why ? 

I remember puzzling myself about that all the time 
I was out walking—and thinking how lonely he must be 
(for he’d told me everything about himself by then) with all 
that money to spend and no one to spend it on—and 
wondering whether it really would matter so much, 
especiaUy after getting such a cold letter from Richard, if 
I did make another man just a little happy—and lunching 
all alone at a Montmartre cafi^, and coming back to the flat 
to wait for Garfield—and his saying, the moment he came 
in. Little Miss Proud, I’ve taken the liberty of disobeying 
your orders for once ; here’s a real present with all my love 
for your birthday”—and my feelings as I opened that case, 
from Cartier’s, and took out that exquisite piece of diamond 
filigree work. 

The soul of a prostitute! But wouldn’t any woman 
have given just one kiss for anything as exquisite ? And 
that was all he asked. 

He had always been so sweet to me. But he was 
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sweetest of all that afternoon ; and when 1 said, a little 
cynically, fingering my new ornament, “You could have 
bought a lot of love for the price of this, Gar,” he answered 
me without any cynicism, “Olivia, if only I could find the 
price of yours 1’* 

I could have kissed him again for that. Yet somehow 
it made me hate myself for all the thoughts I’d been think- 
ing; and presently I said, speaking very slowly, “I wish I 
could give it you. But one can’t love twice.” 

At which his cynicism came back to him, and, laughing, 
he quoted, “Love is love for ever more. But that’s only 
according to the poets. And I’m no poet”; adding 
lightly. Guess 111 have to be going back to my own 
country one of these days. Possibly quite soon.” 

And at that all my imagination started to show me 
Paris without him—and myself dying in some gutter while 
James looked down at me and grinned. 

“You’re not serious,” I said. 

“What’s the use of my staying ?” he answered, suddenly 
depressed. 

We spent most of the afternoon strolling aimlessly 
about Montmartre. He wanted me to go home and change 
for dinner. But I was feeling depressed too—and 
wouldn’t. “Let’s dine at Fontainebleau,” I suggested. 
So he telephoned for his chauffeur, and we started at about 
seven o’clock, both unusually silent; and half-way to our 
destination his hand felt for mine. 

“You’ll admit I’ve been patient,” he said. “But one 
can’t go on being patient for ever. I’ve got the Spring in 
my blood this evening” ; and I said. “Poor Gar. I haven’t 
treated you very well, have I ?” 

And he said, “There’s always time.” 

We held hands till our car stopped at the Lion. It 
was warm enough to eat in the open air. The geraniums 
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and the marguerites were out, all the candle-lit tables on 
the terrace occupied. We had to wait half an hour for 
ours. « 

All that time Garfield kept talking about his yacht, 
and the “great holiday” we could have on board her; 
all the while we were having dinner, he made love to me, 
more passionately than ever before. 

“You’re the loveliest girl I ever met,” he kept repeating. 
“There’s nothing in the world I wouldn’t do to get you. 
Nothing.” And suddenly his love-making began to move 
me. I, too, began to feel the Spring, 

“You’re the best friend I’ve got,” I whispered. “Oh, 
Gar, I do wish I could love you.” 

“Even if you can’t love me like I love you,” he 
insisted, “couldn’t you be just a little kind to a 
fellow ?” 

And again I felt the Spring stirring in me—so that, 
although I tried to think of Richard, I couldn’t. I could 
only think of Garfield’s eyes. 

There was that same old hunger in those brown eyes, 
but such a soft hunger. He was like a spaniel. He only 
wanted one to be “a little kind” to him. Would it matter 

so much if I were a little kind ? 

* 

Then he began to talk about his yacht again: “Great 
times, we could have. Td show you the world wasn’t 
such a big place after all. She coxild meet us in Havana— 
I’ve got a plantation or two there, and we could go rolling 
dciwn to Rio.” 

^'^^Rolling down to Rio,” I repeated stupidly. 

“Why, yes,” he went on. “There’s a poem about it. 
Kipling, I think. Let’s see if I can remember it.” And 
he started to quote, “ T’ve never sailed the Amazon, I’ve 
never reached Brazil’”, while,I'thought, “Don’t. Don’t, 
You’re temotine me so.” 
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But it wasn’t only the tliought of going to Bra;^il which 
tempted me, it was the very gentleness of Garfield’s love- 
making. not askiftg for much,” he said, “only to 

be allowed to take care of you. You need somebody to 
take care of you. You really do, Olivia.” 

And all the way home, he held my hands to his lips, 
kissing and kissing them, while I sat wondering what was 
happening to me, why I was feeling so strangely tender 
towards this man—and yet so strangely afraid. 

For I was afraid, not that I might hate him if I yielded 
to that strange tenderness, but tliat I might hate my¬ 
self. And just before we parted—for wc did part—that 
night, I said, “Oh, Gar, why must you have this one 

thing from me ? I could give you everything else so 
easily.” 

But, of course, I couldn't make him understand. 

Men don’t understand, ever, that particular mood in a 
woman, when her feelings for them are friend-feelings, and 
mother-feelings, and all sorts of feelings except just the one. 
They cither^want everything or nothing from us,. And . 
because Garfield wanted everything so much, and because 
I was weak and poor, and fond of him, and yearning— 
Mother of God, I confess it, I was yearning, all the time, 
deep down in the very soul of me, for any chance of seeing 
Richard again—there came another night when I was 
actually his. And once I was his, I realised mvsclf—that, 
too, I confess—for the first time, capable of passion, even 
though I did not love. 

I did not love Garfield. Ever. All through my 
all my love has been—as it is still—Richard’s. Yet from 
the very first to the very last I never experienced any 
revulsion against Garfield. So easily, indeed—perhaps 
because I had held out for so long—did I drift into being 
his mistress that my only recollection of the first night he 
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stayed at the flat with me is how surprised I was at not 
hating myself after he had gone back to his hotel. I 
didn’t even feel that I had burned my boats, only that 
something perfectly natural and perfectly inevitable had at 
last occurred. 

Once 1 was his, Garfield seemed in no hurry to leave 
Paris. He had to sec his New York lawyers sooner or 
later. He had some business or other to do in Havana. 
But both these matters could wait, and meanwhile, 
“mightn't he buy me some clothes ?” 

That, too, seemed perfectly natural, and we set about 
it almost at once. Garfield, unlike Richard, took a great 
interest in the way I dressed ; and he was so rich that, once 
I was reciprocating, I had no hesitation in accepting his 
gifts. 

For the best part of a month—during which I stayed on 
at my flat, because it seemed so much easier for Garfield 
to come there than for me to go to his hotel—most of my 
days were spent in shopping. And what a joy it was to 
find myself once more fashionably dressed! 

Garfield w^as the kind of man who adores giving. The 
more I spent in the Rue de la Paix, the better he seemed 
pleased, llis generosity gave me my first taste for real 
extravagance. And the drug—for it is a drug—of 
apparently unlimited money put my conscience to sleep 
until the day he actually booked our tickets for the West 
Indies. But once he had done that, it began to prick. 
J^causc, so far—although I had received another letter from 
him—I had not written to Richard. And now I must 
give him some plausible explanation of why I was leaving 
Paris—or give him up for good. 

And that I couldn’t give Ri e j p fd up for good—or ever 
tell Garfield, who had taken the fact ol my becoming his 
mistress as incontrovertible proof that “my other love 
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aflair”, to which he no longer even referred, was finished, 
the truth about him—seemed clear from the moment I sat 
down to write. 

Writing, my love for Richard and my fondness for 
Garfield combined to inform me that each would 
be happier left in ignorance. Yet the lie I at last 
decided to tell Richard—that I was taking a trip to 
the West Indies with some American friends I had made— 

when I first saw it actually on paper, seemed to burn 
my eyes. 

Twice, I tore up that letter. Twice, I re-wrote it. 
And when it was finally in the post only a last debauch 

of extravagance kept me from knowing myself the cheat 
and liar I still am. 

For with every word of all these words I am writing 
here, that truth grows clearer to me ; and with it the know¬ 
ledge of my sins. Saula Madonna^ is there no escape from 
that knowledge, or from the consequences of my sinning ? 
If Richard were to come back now, should I have to go on 
with my lying and my cheating ? Or should I, at long 
last, find the courage to give him up ? 

But then, once I had posted my lying letter, I had no 
more thought of giving him up. He was still my dream, 
my artist’s dream, of beauty. And I still had my hope- 
more than a hope—of seeing him again. Though I never 
let my imagination dwell overmuch on that possibility, 
because, whenever I did, my conscience started pricking 
again; and because, as long as I let each day take care 
of itself, I was happy enough with Garfield; whose 
demands on me, when compared with James', were so 
slight, and whose owa rapturous happiness was like 
another drug. ^ 

It can t be wrong,” my drugged conscience used to 
tell me, to give so much pleasure.” And that was still 
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my mooci on the morning when I said good-bye to my 
tiny apartment on the Rive Gauche. 

My new trunks, six of them, were already at the station. 
Garfield himself had come to fetch me. He gave my 
concierge a hundred francs (four whole English pounds 
in those days), and the old man’s wife nearly kissed me. 
“Return to us, mademoiselle,'' she said. “And bring 
monsieur with you.” For it was natural enough, on the 
Rive Gauche, that a girl should have a lover. But once 
we were on board the English mail-boat at Southampton 
I began to wish I hadn t been so obstinate about refusing 
to travel as Garfield’s wife—a strange scruple due mainly 

to the lie 1 had written Richard about those “American 
friends”. 

Fortunately, no one on board recognised me for Lady 
Alastair. But my youth and my foreign good looks and 
my extravagant clothes soon attracted attention; and 
Garfield, well known on the line, had all he could do to 
prevent his niece’, as he called me, and himself being put 
at the captain s table. Two days out from Southampton 
I overheard a woman say, “Niece, my dear, when they’ve got 
adjoining cabins”; and after that, although the men- 
passengers and the officers continued affable enough, the 
ladies began to avoid us. And that hurt, though I didn't 
let Garfield see it, keeping my head very high, and pre¬ 
tending, even to myself, that I didn’t really care. 

All the same, when Garfield, not quite so obtuse as I 
had imagined him, decided we’d leave the ship at Kings¬ 
ton, Jamaica, and have his yacht pick us up there instead 
of at Havana, I couldn’t help being glad. 

“So you guessed,” I said; and he. “I always knew it’d 

mean trouble. Why on earth wouldn’t you let me register 

you as Mrs. Lanchester ?” But that, of course, I dared not 
tell. 
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Our boat was well into the tropics by then. And I 

began to dream about Richard once more. I would have 

liked to pamt, too. The dawns were so exquisite, the short 

^ilights such a pageant of beauty. But although I’d 

brought aU my materials with me, I was too lazy to eet 
them out. ^ 

The days just went by and by till our last night on 
board. * 

That last night was too heavenly. The sun went down 
m raw copper. Twilight was pale green, then palest 
violet. And when the moon rose, all our wake seemed to 
crackle, phosphorescent blue under arches of indigo and 
silver, while Garfield and I walked the upper boat-deck 
together, and he quoted poetry to me, his arm through 
mine. But because he quoted those lines about Rio 
again, I would not let him come to my cabin. For which 
I was sorry next day. 

We went ashore next day. But several of our fellow- 
passengers came to the same hotel, so I still had to keep 
up the firtion of being Garfield’s niece. We had com¬ 
municating suites, however, taking most of our meals in 

our own sitting-room; and Garfield could now be with 
me whenever he liked. 

As usual, he was in no hurry to be moving on again. 

The yacht, already cabled for, "might take the best part 

of a fortnight”. And all that fortnight, I made him as 
happy as a king. 

We went for Jong motor drives together. We went 
bathing together. We hired a motor-launch and went 
fishing together. kept telling myself that I, also, was 
quitejiappy. Andfyet, whenever I had a few moments 
alone, my thoughts would keep turning to Richard, who 
seemed so much nearer to me now than he had seemed in 
Paris. And every time I thought of Richard, I remembered 
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that poem about Rio, and another which I had seen quoted 

and which runs, I think : 

! For passion ebbs and passion flows ; 

I But under every new caress, 

I The riven heart more keenly knows 
[ Its own inviolate faithfulness. 

For although Garfield was so kind, and so generous, 
although, even now that he was my lover, he never forced 
himself on me, the best part of me—my soul, if I have one— 
was always Richard’s, and always faitliful to him, even 
when I thrilled, as I could sometimes, especially when the 
wine was in me, to another’s kiss. 

And yet, without the kindness, I could never have 
thrilled to the kiss. Because no woman, however much 
she may pretend, can take love’s pleasure as a man takes it, 
casually at midnight to forget with the dawn. 


By the time Garfield’s big steam-yacht, the Catamount^ 
dropped anchor in Kingston harbour, the fact that I 
had refused to pass as liis wife—as I could have done easily 
enough, there being no passports in those pre-war days— 
was again causing us inconvenience. The English in the 
hotel were starting to ask questions. Already, passing 
through the lounge on my way to bathe, I had overheard 
one oldish woman say to her companion, **Well, if my 
husband had a niece like that, I wouldn’t let him take her 
travelling,” and the companion, “She’s a foreigner, too.” 
As though that put me quite outside the pale 1 
But when I suggested to Garfield that it was about 
time to give up our little fiction, he said, “Nothing doing 
now, I’m afraid, honey. My skipper knows too damn 
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much about the family—the (Zatamount was my father’s 
till he died and I took it over—and so do the rest of the 
crew.’* And it was then that he said, for the first time, 
half in ftin and half seriously, “I’m not at all sure it wouldn’t 
be easier if we got married. Though the Lord knows 
I VC never been as happy as this with a wife.” 

And somehow, as we were actually being rowed out 
to the Catamomt^ I couldn’t help wishing that I was 
Garfield s wife, not so much on account of his money, 
but because I was feeling so terribly self-conscious. 

My self-consciousness, however, only lasted my first 
two days on board. 

Garfield’s skipper. Captain Robinson, was an English 
sailor of the old school. He received me as though I 
were a queen; and his two junior officers, also, were soon 
paying their court. While the crew, although frankly 
curious, and, like most Americans of their class, rather 
childish, mingled the faint contempt which all men of that 
class, whatever their nationality, have for a woman in the 
circumstances I was, with so much personal admiration 
and willingness to serve me that, by the third day, I was 
hardly feeling my position at all. 

It was Garfield now, and not I, who began to feel the 

awkwardness of the social situation; and the night we 

dropped anchor in Havana harbour he referred to it 
again. 

It s only that I so dislike the idea of getting married,” 
he said thoughtfully. “The Lord knows I’m crazy enough 
about you.” And when I said, jestingly, “If that’s a pro¬ 
posal, Gar darling, forget it,” he chewed at his cigar for a 

good half-minute before saying, “Perhaps Havana will 
make you change your mind.’' 

I saw what he meant next day, from the moment his 
agent, a brown-faced young Texan, named Billy Williams, 
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came on board. For altliough Billy Williams admitted he 
was married, he did not invite us to his house, only to a 
restaurant. Neither did any of the other men, and there 
were quite a lot of them, who came to talk business with 
Garfield, invite us to their houses. We entertained them 
in our saloon, and they entertained us back, without their 
womenfolk, at the hotels. 

That hurt, too; so that I wasn’t too happy in Havana; 
although the days—it was high summer there—were too hot 
for consecutive thinking, and the nights such dreams of 
beauty that one forgot even the vague unhappiness of 
the day. 

Most nights, we used to go ashore, occasionally with 
Williams, but more often with a Cuban friend of Garfield’s, 
Pancho Ramones. And it was Don Pancho who sug¬ 
gested, after one of tliosc very late dinners they have in 
Cuba, that Garfield ought to see the “red light ” district, 
the famous San Ysidro. 

“And if wc only just drive through it,” said Don 
Pancho, “there is no reason why you, Senorita Olivia, should 
not come, too.” 

So I went with them, all unthinking, all unrealising, all 
unprepared for what I was about to sec in those narrow 
streets, in those ever-open doorways to which men of all 
colours went like beasts. Some of the women’s faces 
that ogled from those ever-open doorways were also beast- 
like ; but some, for all the paint, were still womanly ; and 
one of them—I can see that girl still as I sit here by my 
Convent window—a little like my own. 

“You’re crazy,” said Garfield, when I drew his attention 
to that likeness. But that night, lying sleepless, the face 
in the doorway haunted me; till all my imagination 
started to cry out, “There, but for Garfield, go you.” And 
getting up, with all my old fear of dying in the gutter on 
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me, I went to my jewel-case. “James’ ruby, Garfield’s 
diamonds,” 1 began to think. “But what else is there be¬ 
tween you and San Ysidro ? Only your art.” 

And from that night on—for I was still too lazy to 
work at my art—my imagination dallied more and more 
with the idea of getting Garfield to marry me. Since how 
else could I make myself secure ? Yet even that growing 
desire for security didn’t prevent me from dreaming about 
Richard, of a morning when 1 lounged on deck under our 
striped awnings, of an evening when I sat with Garfield and 
Billy \ViJliams, who had grown rather fond of me, at our 
favourite restaurant, a queer little place set high over the 
town. 

It was there, one evening, that Billy, a little intoxicated, 
said to Garfield, “Sec here, I’m in love with wife. But 
if I weren’t, and if the other girl were as worth while as 
Olivia, I’d make a clean break and get married again. Be¬ 
cause, after all, living the other way’s all right for a man. 
Especially if he’s got the dough. But it isn’t fair on tlie 
girl.” And it was there, an evening later, that Garfield 
first proposed I should write and tell James that he and I 
were Jiving together, “so as to make things easy for a 
double divorce”. 

But from the moment he used that word “divorce” all 
my thoughts were with Richard again. For if 1 were to 
give James his divorce Richard would be certain to hear of 
it, and know how I had lied to him, and hate me for the lie, 
and—when I married Garfield—despise me because I had 
once more sold myself, as I should be selling myself, for 
money. 

And thinking that, I said, speaking as lightly as I could, 
“Havana certainly seems to have changed your mind about 
marriage, Gar. I wonder if Rio will change mine.” 



CMAFTER EIGHTEEN 

• 

If only this writing were like painting. If only one could 
stand away from one’s canvas every now and again—and 
consider its pattern as a whole. 

But the pen isn’t like the brush. Or at least mine isn’t. 
It just runs on and on, now limning the foreground and now 
the background of this canvas which is my life. And 
sometimes there seems no true pattern on this canvas; so 
that I hardly know which is the foreground and wliich the 
background. And sometimes—as to-night—I can only 
see myself in pictures. /Vnd always, as my pen runs on and 

on, those pictures grow more terrible, like the one I painted 
after tlie War. 


Garfield had never really intended—I saw the moment 
I had spoken—to take me to Rio. And perhaps I’d never 
really intended we should go there either. But once Td 
got as far as mentioning the place myself, there was no 
more controlling my impulse to see Richard again. The 
heat was beginning to try me, I said. Couldn’t we go 
cruising on ? It would still be summer in New York, 
and winter in Brazil. And the next night—it being too 
hot even to go ashore—with Billy Williams, whose wife 
had just left for the Adirondacks, and Don Pancho dining 
on board with us, I told them, “I’m trying to persuade 
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Garfield to take me to Rio. But I’m not being very 
successful. Perhaps he'd like it better if you two came 
with us.” 

But although Billy Williams jumped at the idea, Garfield 
was still doubtful, and Don Pancho not over-keen. I had 
to use all my power over both of them—for Don Pancho, 
also, was a little in love with me, and a Cuban, like an Italian, 
will do much for the mere hope of a woman—before I could 
get my own way. 

Yet once I had got my own way, and the four of us 
were actually steaming southwards, I felt thoroughly 
ashamed. What real difference was there—I felt—betw'een 
myself and that girl I had seen in the doorway at San Ysidro ? 
I, too, had had to ogle to get men to do what I wanted— 
and must go on ogling, now letting Don Pancho flirt with 
me, and now suffering Garfield’s caresses, just for tliis one 
chance of seeing the man I really loved. 

And yet I always knew, as I still know to-night, that 
there was only one man I really loved—and with every day 
that took us nearer to him, my heart grew lighter, and my 
sense of shame less. 

Each in his way these three travelling companions of 
mine—Billy Williams just chivalrously, Don Pancho for 
mere adventure, and Garfield with a true-hearted tender¬ 
ness that made him more and more anxious for me to marry 
him—were in love with me. But what did they, what did 
any man, really know of love ? Only a woman whose heart 
had been almost broken, as mine had been almost broken 
when Richard left me, knew the real thrills, the real passions 
of love, and would sacriffee everything for them. As I 

would sacrifice everything, if only Richard would take 
me back. 

That was my mood, those were my thoughts, as day 
followed day, bringing me nearer and always nearer to 
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Richard. And once we passed Pernambuco a strange exalta¬ 
tion fell upon me, so that I seemed to be living in a dream 
and my three companions only shadows, with whom I 
laughed and talked and kissed and ate. 

The shadows were happy enough—Don Pancho with 
his absurd hope that I should one day yield to him, Garfield 
with the body I could still give though my mind was 
already Richard’s again. Billy—poor chivalrous Billy, whom 
the War was to take as it took so many gallant others— 
with that thought he expressed so often, “You’re a great 
girl, Olivia, and Garfield’s one of the dandiest fellows 1 
know, so you 11 sure be getting married one of these days.” 

Yes. They were happy enough. So why shouldn’t 
I be happy, too ? 

And I was happy—fool that I was, cheat that I was. 
liar that I was—all through those last days of our journey, 
with the engines throbbing under me and the Southern stars 
shirung over me, and all the sea smoothed to carry me 
back to Richard, to the one man I really loved. 


My three shadows had taught me to play cards, first 
bridge, and then, because bridge bored Garfield, poker. 
And we were playing poker, I remember, when Captain 
Robinson came to tell us that we could drop anchor in 
Rio harbour at dawn on the following day. *‘But I’ve 
eased her off a couple of knots,” he said. “We don’t want 
to get there too early. You’ll be staying a day or two, no 
doubt. Our coal’s getting pretty low.” 

“You must take your orders about leaving from Miss 
Sancetti. This trip was her idea,” answered Garfield, 
laughing. And even while he was laughing, all my happiness 
and all my exaltation seemed to go. This man loved me— 
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and well enough to marry me. He liad always been kind, al¬ 
ways generous. Had I planned—really planned—and from 
the very beginning—only to use him for my own purpose ? 
Was I planning—really planning—to desert as well as betray 
him? 

Yet something of exaltation was still with me when I 
came on deck next day. 

I had not slept, but I was not weary. Dawn had 
already broken, mistily and with a chilling breeze. I went 
back to my cabin for a fur. Some sailors, holystoning the 
planks, looked up in surprise that I should be out so early. 
The officer on watch saluted me. Our chief steward came 
up to ask if I would take breakfast. But my exaltation held 
me to the rail—held me there and held me—till at long last 
I saw, through the lifting mist, over the shining sea-floor, 
the sugar-loaf of Corcovado, and the harbour-mouth of 
Rio, opening and opening to show me the town where I 
should find my Richard again—white and lovely on the 
foreshore under a background of dark trees. 

But even while I was still wondering in which of those 
white houses I should find my Richard, shame fell on me 
once more. As it is falling on me now, sitting here at this 
Convent window with twenty years gone by. 

Presently Billy Williams came on deck ; and after a 
while Garfiel with Don Pancho. Breakfasting together, 
we heard the anchor-chain run out. Soon Garfield 
ordered the boat for us to go on shore. “And once we’re 
on shore,** said Don Pancho, twirling his fierce little mous¬ 
tache, “Remand my reveng e for s o much hospitality. I 
will hire a car, 1 will show you this city, and l^cause our 
beautiful seiiorifa is from Italy we will lunch at Donnino’s, 
where she can eat the food and hear the language of her own 
country.** 

And it was then, suddenly, that I conceived my plan. 
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For up til! then, I had had no plan, only my wild exalta¬ 
tion, my mad longing to see Richard again. I had not 
even written to him from Havana. 

I must let him know I m here,” I thought; and, excus- 
ing myself, I went to my cabin and sat down to write. 

Writing, hurriedly, and fearful every moment lest 
Garfield should come in, I remembered Richard's words, 
not cricket . But once my note was written and into its 
envelope—and the envelope into my handbag—my conscience 
didn t even prick me. This thing I was planning to do 
seemed as perfectly natural, as perfectly inevitable, as my 
giving of myself to Garfield. It was the direct outcome of 
my having given myself to Garfield. 

And yet, from the moment Garfield handed me into the 
boat and we were rowed away from the Catamount^ that 
envelope, and all the lies it contained, seemed to be burning 
their way right through the leather of the little bag I carried. 
And I was conscious—Mother of God, if there be a god, 
hear my confession !—of sin. 

And, O Mother of God, in whom I would so gladly 
believe, intercede that I may be forgiven that sin, and all 
those other sins I have sinned. Show me how to atone 
for them. Even if there be only the one way. 


Garfield, when we landed, was at his gayest. So was 
Billy Williams, So was Don Pancho, hiring his car, driving 
us all round and about Rio, and talking, for he knew the 
place well, much in the same way Aunt Mary had talked 
when she took me for my first drive through London. 

But I couldn t talk, or be gay, or take any interest in 
the sights Don Pancho kept on pointing out to me. I felt 
mean and meaner still when, in the cloak-room of 
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Oonnino s, I said to the Italian woman who was attending 
me, “1 have a letter which I want you to stamp and post for 
me, but do not let the signore know I have given it you,*’ and 
she smiled back at me, “The signora can be quite tranquil. 
I know how to hold my tongue.” 

And how I wished I could have held rny tongue, all 
through that enormously long luncheon of Italian dishes, 
washed down with a heavy Italian wine that Don Pancho 
insisted on ordering, instead of being forced to talk—and to 
go for yet another drive into the woods and the mountains 
beyond the town. 

The wine had made Garfield and Billy rather sleepy. 
Every now and again their eyes would close ; and Don 
Pancho would take advantage of it to whisper some silly 
compliment. Poor Don Pancho I How surprised he 
would have been if he could have known my thoughts I 

Back on the yacht again, I pleaded a headache ; and went 
to my cabin, and stayed there till dinner—no longer feeling 
quite so mean, but hugging my little secret as though it 
were a baby, and tliinking of Richard’s surprise when he got 

my letter next day. And over dinner, I continued elabor¬ 
ating my plan. 

We did not play cards that night. Garfield had a real 
headache; and, despite my preoccupation, I couldn’t help 
being rather worried about him. “Oh, I’ll be all right,” 
he said. “It’s only that beastly wine”—and he kissed me, 
as affectionately as ever, before he retired. 

That made me feel mean again; and I never slept a 
wink till dawn just showed through my porthole. And 
when I woke, it was to perpicxit)'. For in my letter I had 
promised I would telephone Richard at the Embassy to 
arrange our meeting. And how on earth was I going to 
manage that ? 

Dressing, I decided that no lie could serve me as well as 
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half the truth. Dressed, I went straight to Garfield’s 
cabin. 

Chance favoured me. He hadn’t slept well either. 
His headache wasn’t much better, and he didn’t feel inclined 
to face the sun on shore. 

“But you go if you want to,” he said; and I, “Well, 
as a matter of fact, I rather should. There are some 
people I used to know at the British Embassy.” 

“Is that so ?” he remarked. Then, casually, “What’s 
their name ?” 

“Darnborough,” I answered, taken a little aback, but 
trying to make my voice sound careless. “He’s English, 
but she’s an American.” 

“You’ve never mentioned them before,” continued 
Garheld; and I said, not without an effort, “To tell you the 

truth, darling, I ve only just remembered that they are 
here.” 

That last lie nearly choked me. I thought I was going 
to blush. But I didn’t, and Garfield never had the slightest 
suspicion. (My first experience of how easy it is to lie to 
a man who’s in love with one.) And after breakfast, at which 
he did not appear, he said to Don Pancho and Billy Williams, 
“Don’t you two stay on board all day just because I’m not 
feeling up to much. You go off to lunch, and take Olivia 
with you. She wants to call on some friends of hers”; 
and to me, quite casually, “Why not bring your friends 
back for a cocktail ?” 

If they 11 come,” I managed—and I managed to kiss 
him (I wonder if DeUlah felt like I did) before I climbed 
down the ladder and into the boat. 

Chance still favoured me. Don Pancho wanted to do 
some shopping before lunch. We went to a big store. I 
contrived the excuse of a new hat, and went to the women’s 
department, where, once more fortunate, I found an 
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interpreter. Because, of course, I couldn’t speak a word 
of Portuguese. 

want to telephone the British Embassy,’* I said. 

Just the Embassy ?” asked my interpreter. *‘Or is 

there anyone in particular you would like to speak witli ?” 

Just the Embassy,” I answered—already worried 

enough at having had to give Richard’s name to Garfield; 

and how my knees shook when my interpreter signalled me 
into that stifling box I 

I was so nervous that I could hardly bring myself to 
ask for Richard ; and when, after a wait that seemed hours, 
I actually heard his voice I could have fainted. 

“Do you know who it is ?” T stammered. 

He answered coldly, in his best diplomatic manner. 
“I’m afraid I can’t quite get your name. This line isn’t 

too good. Please wait a moment while I go to another 
instrument.” 

So I waited again ; till I heard him say, “Darling, this 
is too marvellous. Of course I want to see you. But it’s 
a little difficult. Do you think you could come here ? 
This afternoon would be best. As soon after lunch as you 
can manage. Say half past two.” 

And a moment or so later, having given me my direc¬ 
tions, he rang off. 

I was so nervous by that time that I almost forgot my 

excuse for leaving Pancho and BiUy. Still in a state 

of bewilderment, I bought myself one of the ugliest hats I 

have ever seen; and, telling the interpreter to have it sent 

to the yacht, where it would be paid for, I went back to the 

men’s department feeUng as though I had actually com¬ 
mitted a crime. 

We went to lunch then, at another restaurant. But I 
couldn't cat a morsel or say a single word. “She’s worrying 
about her precious Garfield.” Redded Billy; and Don 
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Pancho consoR-tl me, “There's nothing to be so sad about, 
i-lc often has these little attacks.” 

That meal seemed to last for ever; but the longer it 
lasted the less I could make up my mind what I was going to 
say to Richard—finally deciding, just as Don Pancho was 
handing me into my carriage and giving the coachman his 
instructions, that that, also, must be left to chance. 

“I’ll meet you on the dock," I said, in answer to Billy's 
question, “in about an hour, I expect.” 

'I'hcn the coachman whipped up his two horses, and I 
was trotted away. 

By that time, I was beyond thinking; and the short 
drive to the Embassy seemed to take less than a minute. 
\\ hen we drove up to that white house in its big tropical 
garden, my knees were shaking again; and so badly that 1 
had all I could do to get out of the carriage and up the steps. 

A Brazilian porter opened the double doors, and asked 
me to take a seat in the big, copl hall, fie disappeared 
through another door; and almost at once I was shaking 
hands with a very diplomatic Richard, who made me even 
more nci^'ous by saying, “This is indeed a pleasure, Lady 
Alastair” ; and went on, easily, though his hand was nearly 
crushing my fingers, “I'm afraid His Excellency’s away, 
otherwise he would no doubt have welcomed you person¬ 
ally” ; and so saying led me out of the porter’s hearing, 
straight through the empty chancery into a room that I 
shall remember as long as I live. 

It was a little room, with only a desk, a bookcase, and 
a few chairs for furniture. On the green walls hung 
charts and diagrams. The shutters across the two windows 
had been closed against the heat. I can still see, as 1 sit 
here at this other desk, the sunlight slanting in through the 
chinks of those shutters; and Richard’s face as he closed 
the door. 
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His face was more beautiful than ever to me; and so 
alive with pleasure. 

‘‘Olivia,” he began, once wc were alone. “Olivia, my 
own darling. Explain this miracle.” But in another 
mnute, without waiting for any explanation, he was strain¬ 
ing me to him, kissing me and kissing me as though his lips 
would never let mine go. And returning his kisses, I forgot 
everything except that wc were together again, and both 
starving—for I knew something about kisses by then ; and 

there was no doubting the starvation behind Richard's— 
for love. 

I even forgot Garfield. Garfield didn’t exist any more. 
No one existed—except myself, and this Richard whom I 
had always loved. 

At last, his lips released mine. But his hands would not 
let me go yet. He kept therh on my shoulders ; and, holding 
me a little way away from him, dev^oured me with his eyes. 

“You’ve changed,” he said suddenly. 

In what way ?'* I asked, still forgetful of everything 
except the fact that we were together. 

“I don’t know,” he admitted. “But you /jave changed.” 

“For the worse ?” I asked then. 

“No. No. You’re lovelier than ever.” And again, 
we kissed. 

“Explain this miracle,” he repeated. “How did you 

manage to get here With those American friends you 
wrote me about ?” 

“Why, yes,” I prevaricated; and for the moment my 
answer satisfied him. And to me that first prevarication 
didn’t seem to matter. Because, after ail, what did any¬ 
thing matter, except that we still loved ? 

Hungry for me once more, he drew me to him for the 
third time; and presently I was seated on liis knees. 

“My ange',” he whispered, “how I’ve wanted youl” and 
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when 1 laughed back at him, as we had always been wont 
to laugh when passion was upon us, *Tfou never said 
that in your letters,'* his kisses stifled me till I could hardly 
breathe or see. 

Then, all in a flash, passion seemed to leave him ; and, 
frightened by his sudden coldness, I sidled from him, say¬ 
ing, “Richard, it’s you who’ve changed. Not I.” 

He denied that, almost angrily. 

“Nothing could change me. Ever. But these friends 
of yours I Who are they ? How soon are they going to 
take you away from me ?“ 

And I said, speaking very slowly, “Never. If you want 
me to stay.” 

For although, in my sudden fear, I had just remembered 
Garfield again, I knew that, now I had actually seen Richard, 
nodiing but the loss of his love could ever make me go back 
to Garfield. And that I could ever lose Richard’s love 
seemed, as he drew me to his knees again, so impossible 
that I hardly gave it a thought. 

Yet even through Richard’s kisses, I was now troubled 
by the thought, “If I do stay on in Rio, if I do break with 
Garfield, oughtn’t I to tell Richard the truth?” Because, 
after all, wasn’t that the very essence of love, not to have any 
secrets from one’s lover ? And yet, would this lover of 
mine understand ? 

So that when, his kisses ceasing for a moment, he 
asked me to tell him the name of my friends, and I said— 
since what else was there to say ?—“Lanchester,” my voice 
faltered; and once more he held me a little away from him, 
no longer devouring but criticising me with his eyes. 

He was eyeing my clothes, and the Paris hat I wore. But 
they might have passed muster. What first aroused his 
suspicions—for Richard is no fool—^he wouldn’t be where 
he is to-day if he had been—was that diamond ornament 
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Garfield had given me on my birthday, and which I was 
wearing, incautiously, at my breast. 

“Isn’t this new ?” he asked, just touching it. 

*‘Yes,” I said, my voice faltering again. 

“Who gave it you ?” 

“Garfield. Lanchester.” 

And suddenly, recklessly, thinking, “But he loves me, 
so he must understand,” I found myself blurting out the 
whole truth as I saw it then. 

“There was no other way of getting to you,” I said. 
“And I had to get to you. Because you’re all my life. 
Without you, nothing matters. Oh, Richard, I adore you 
so!” And after I had blurted out everything, I said, “But 
all that’s over now. The moment I saw you, he never even 
existed for me. You do understand that, don’t you, my 

darling? You aren’t angry with me? You won’t send me 
away from you ?” 

The young fool I was to imagine that any man, least of 
all Richard, would understand a thing like that 1 

I was on my feet again when I finished telling him the 
truth. He had not risen. He was still sitting, just as 
he had been sitting when he put out his hand to touch those 
diamonds, at the chair by the desk. But his eyes were no 
longer even critical. There was a blankness in them— 
and they could not face mine. He looked away from me, 
at those little slants of sunshine through the shutter-chinks. 

^d suddenly his shoulders bowed, as though under some 
intolerable weight. 

“I can’t believe it,” he muttered, and his voice was quite 
toneless. “Not of you, Olivia.” 

But still, I was young enough, and foolish enough, to 
believe that I could make him understand. 

I went to him. I put my hands on his bowed shoulders. 

1 only did it for your sake,” I said softly; and I repeated 
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myself, “Don’t you see that there was no other way of getting 
to you ?” 

But he would not answer. And when I tried to kiss 
the top of his head, I could feel his whole body, his whole 
mind, resolute against my lips. 

It was I who began to understand then. 

"You arc angry,” I faltered. 

“Angry !" he burst out. “God! Angry! Did you think 
I'd be pleased to know that you were another man's mistress, 
dressed in the clothes he’d given you, wearing his jewellery!” 

And when I faltered on, “Don't, darling. It hurts so 
to hear you talk like that. I don't love him. I only gave 
myself to him because it was the one chance of seeing you 
again, ’ he rose, almost raving at me, “And don't you 
think it hurts me to know that the girl I'm in love with has 
got the soul of a prostitute ?” Tlicn, suddenly checking 
himself, he said, “I’m sorry. Perhaps I misjudge you. 
But that’s not my idea of love.” 

I ought to have understood everything when he said that. 
But I didn t. I was too much in love with him, and too 
miserable to understand any thing except the one. 

“Then you don’t want me any more?” I said. And he, 
his eyes on me again, “Is that the issue ? You made a 
bargain with this man. How can you, in decency, go back 
on it ? Answer me that.” 

But I could not answer. I was too close to tears. 

He turned away from me then ; and walked slowly, his 
hands behind his back, towards the shuttered window, stand¬ 
ing there for a long time. And when he next spoke it was 
only to say, “Even if you can’t see this thing in the same way 
I do, you must at least see that I can’t keep you with me.” 

And when, finding my voice again, I asked, “But why 
not?” he answered, bitterly, “Because I can’t afford it. 
Because I haven’t got the money.” 
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And with that, although I managed to say, “But I'd 
stanx withjw, and gladly,” and saw that those words had 
weakened him a little, I realised that my battle was already 

This Richard didn't love me any more. This Richard 
couldn’t understand me any more. This Richard, even 
though I won him over to more kisses, would go on think¬ 
ing of me as a prostitute. And that, I could not bear. 

We talked a while longer. He managed to control 

himself. He managed to be a little kind. But he did not 

attempt to touch me any more; and underneath all the 
kindness I could feel his disdain. 

“Then, this is good-bye,” I said at last. “Won’t you 
kiss me just once before I go, Richard ?” 

But under that last kiss, also, I felt the disdain in him— 
as though he were saying, “You’ve done me a great wrong, 
but at least I can pretend that I forgive you for it ” And 
suddenly, that roused all the disdain in /w. 

If this Richard couldn’t understand how little Garfield 
meant to me, could he ever have loved me ? And if he 
hadn t, why should I waste tears on him ? 

“Even if I don’t matter any more,” I said, “you’ve still 
got your career, Richard.” And with that, I saw him 
weaken again. But my disdain still held; and when he 
would have kissed me a second time my body, and my mind 
also, stiffened against his lips. 

“No,” I said. “No. That’s alj over” ; and motioned 
him to open the door of that little room for me. 

“As you will,” he answered; and in another moment 
we were in the chancery, where a sleek young man already 

sat by his typewnter-and ulking with him, Richard’s wife. 
And suddenly, I wanted to kiU Richard’s wife, and Richard 
too~for his calmness, for the very self-control with which 
he could say, “You’re rather early, my dear. This is Lady 
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Alastaif. You remember her, no doubt. She’s just 
passing through, on a yacht, and came in to pay His 
Excellency her official visit.” 

But when Coralie said, in that cold voice of hers, “I’m 
afraid you’ll only be able to write your name in the book, 
Lady Alastair—unless, of course, you’re making a long stay 
—because the Ambassador won’t be back for at least a 
fortnight,” my knees started trembling again, and all 1 
wanted was to get away. 

Coralie had come about some document she wanted 
stamping. Ricliard asked her to wait in the chancery for 
a moment, while he escorted me to my carriage. 

But 1 would not even let him do that. 

“Please don't worry about me, Mr. Darnborough,” I 
said—and so left them, without even shaking hands. 

In the hall, 1 too managed my self-control. But by 
then the tears were so close behind my eyes that I could 
hardly see the porter. And once down the steps of the 
Embassy and behind my horses, the tears came, chokingly, 
making me wish myself dead. 

Why wasn’t I dead ? Why had I lived to hear Richard 
call me a prostitute ? I wasn’t a prostitute—like that girl 
rd seen in San Ysidro. I loved him. I would have 
starved for him. But he—^he just didn’t understand. 

That seemed the ghastliest of it, that he should not 
understand; that Richard, of all men in the world, should 
have had no sympathy with me—as Garfield, similarly 
placed, might have had sympathy. And slowly, thinking 
of Garfield again as the horses’ hoofs went clip-clopping 
on and on towards the harbour, I mastered the worst of 
my misery, and started to dry my eyes. 

Pride started to rise in me; and with pride, angcf; 
and with anger, hatred, both of Richard and of Coralie— 
but not of myself. 
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For I could not see then—as I am seeing now, sitting 
here all these years afterwards—any real reason why I 
should be hating myself, or even that I hadn’t told the whole 
truth to Richard. Pride and anger blinded me to all those 
other motives which had made me give myself to Garfield. 
I thought it was only for Richard’s sake. And since Richard 
had spurned me, calling me prostitute, since Richard loved 
me no more . . . 

O Mother of God, intercede for me, who am indeed a 
sinner, and not once but so often. Teach me to acknow¬ 
ledge my sins. Bring me to Faith—I need Faith with no 
Richard to help me—at the last. 


My pride still held ; my eyes were quite dry again, and 

my bps smiling, when Don Pancho swept off his hat* and 

helped me out of my carriage at the dock-side. When Billy 

Williams asked me, *‘How were your friends at the 

Embassy ?” I answered, lightly, “Not friends. It was only 

a duty visit.’^ And when Don Pancho, still bareheaded in 

the sunshine, interposed, “A beautiful woman has only 

one duty—and that to the man she loves,” I gave back 
gallantry for gallantry. 

My knees no longer trembled when they both helped 
me into our boat. I was through with such weaknesses. 
Through with all weakness. Through and for ever 
with Richard Darnborough, 

Md that very night, lying in Garfield’s arms, I whis- 

pered up to him, “Darling, should I give myself to you 
like this if I didn^t love you 

Neither was there any suspicion of me in l/s eyes 
when, next day. with Rio already astern. I promised to let 
James divorce me and become his wife. 

N 


i 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


La’^t night, when I finished my writing, I felt—for the first 
time since I came here—as though I were approaching 
God. But this morning, I am back with my unbelief. 

Why is belief so difficult for me ? Why cannot I dis¬ 
tinguish truly between the right I did and the wrong? 

Did I actually wrong Garfield Lanchester by promising to 
marry him ? Did my lie that I loved him matter so much ? 
At least it made him happy. And the truth, he never knew. 


Three days after I had finally given that promise, we 
arrived at Montevideo, where Don Pancho and Billy 
Williams left us, taking the mail-boat back. Don Pancho, 
who had made no more advances to me once he knew 1 was 
actually to marry Garfield, gave a positive banquet in my 
honour; and Billy Williams presented me with tliis wrist- 
watch I am still wearing. Both insisted on kissing me good¬ 
bye. 

‘Tt’s just fine,” said Billy, “to feel that you and 
Garfield are going to be so happy.” 

And in a way I was happy—drugging my conscience 
again, with Garfield’s money, with the things his money 
could buy. 

From Montevideo, we went to the Uruguayan seaside 
resort—Mar del Plata, I think it’s called. There was 

»94 
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bathing all day, dancing and gambling all the night. Gar¬ 
field taught me to play roulette. I loved winning ; but 
hated to lose, because money had begun to seem so vital. 
But that I should keep Garfield in love with me seemed 
even more vital. Because he was all the security I now had. 
And to keep him in love with me only needed the methods 
I had learned with James 1 

Sometimes, wakeful in his arms, I used to think of James, 
and sometimes of Richard. And sometimes, those thoughts 
would shame me. But for the most part, I had no shame. 
The loss of Richard s love had been my own fault. I 
had told him the truth. Men couldn’t stand the truth. 
They preferred lies. Therefore I must go on lying to 
Garfield. And soon, because he was always so sweet to 
me and I really was fond of him, those lies became second 
nature, and I almost believed them myself. 

We did not sleep on the yacht at Mar del Plata ; and from 
there I wrote to James, sending him, on Garfield s advice, 
a receipted hotel-bill and the number of our suite. While 
at Buenos Aires, Garfield, who had already cabled his 
lawyers to accept his wife’s terms for a divorce, insisted on 
registering me as his wife. And there, for the first time, 

he suggested making a settlement on me as soon as we eot 
to New York. 

“Couldn’t you do that here ? ’ I wanted to ask—the face 
I had seen in the ever-open doorway at San Ysidro still 
haunting me ; but managed to restrain the question, know¬ 
ing it altogether unwise. 

We spent a whole fortnight in Buenos Aires. It was 
almost Spring there, with those mauve tzccs—JaikarandaSy I 
think they’re called—already out. Garfield had never been 
so well. My love, feigned though it was, seemed to make 
him altogether the boy. We were out every night, usually 
until the early hours of the morning. We learned the real 
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Argentine tango together, all thirty-seven steps of it. 
But when Garfield wanted to explore the red-light district 
there, which is called the Boca, I refused. I had seen 
enough of those sights in Havana for a lifetime. 

“They make me so unhappy," 1 said ; and he, “I adore 
you for being so sensitive.” 

Sensitive! I! 

Yet I was sensitive enough, on our homeward journey, 
not to go ashore at Rio; pretending illness, and thinking 
much about Richard, trying and trying to understand his 
point of view—and why, when I had proved my love by 
offering to give up ever>’thing for him, he had rejected me. 
dill in the end, deciding his rejection the proof that he had 
never really loved me, 1 determined to forget Richard. 
But I couldn t forget him ; although I tried hard enough; 
and although, with Corcovado once more sinking astern 
of the Catamount^ I swore to myself that nothing should 
ever again make me want to cheat Garfield. For if any 
man deserved fidelity, it was he. 

Poor Garfield ! You demanded so little. All your 
idea of love was giving. Dear Garfield ! How good and 
sweet you were to me. How glad I am, even if I sinned 
towards you, that you never knew the truth. 


It was almost ninctecn-fourtcen before we finished our 
cruise on the Catamount ; and, leaving her at Tampa, Florida, 
took the train for New York. 

I remember how excited I was at the prospect of seeing 
New York, and Garfield’s saying—much as James had once 
said he was going to make a real sportswoman of me, 
* We II make a real American of you before we’ve done,” 
as we sat at dinner in the restaurant-car, and answering him. 
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'‘You cin make anything you want of me. Gar dear, because 

I love you so much,” and lying wakeful in my neat little bed, 

listening to the rattle of the all-steel cars along the coral- 

quays, and again swearing to myself, over and over again, 

that I would forget Richard and make Garfield a faithful 
wife. 

And next morning, I remember swamps going slowly 
past our window as we sat at breakfast, and the'^cotton- 
fields, and the darkies crowding round our train at some town 

Jacksonville, I think—where we waited a whole hour and 
Garfield took me for a little drive through the negro quarter ; 
and his saying, “On the whole they’re a very happy people” ; 
and that I, too, that day, felt happy, because at last life was 
going to be quite smooth for me, even if it wasn't going to 

be very romantic; and saying to myself, “After all, whiit's 
the use of romance?” 

And when we climbed back into our train, I remember, 
Garfield looked just a little tired. 

So I made him take off his collar and lie down for a 
while ; and by lunch-time he felt ever so much better ; and 
all that afternoon we sat making plans. 

He was full of plans that afternoon—promising to open 
his house on Fifth Avenue for me as soon as ever we were 
married, “though, till then, wc’ll be better off at some hotel”. 
But at the New York hotel, he said, we’d better not 
register as man and wife, because we didn’t want any more 
scandal than we could help, and the low-class newspapers 
might get hold of it, and anyway his wife’s lawyers, who 
hadn’t yet quite agreed the final terms, might use the fact 
of our living openly together to get more money out of him. 

“But we won’t really be separated,” he said. “/\nd 
ril get Havermeycr to make contact with your husband’s 
lawyers if he can fix it because we don’t want them to keep 
us waiting either.” And after that he again referred to 
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my settlement, saying, u’hcn I pretended it didn’t matter, 
“Thank the Lord you’re not like the other two, that you 
love me for myself and not just for the money*’—and making 
me, as he seized my hands and covered them with kisses, 
once more ashamed. 

And so ashamed was 1 that, later on that night, I went 
down on my knees for the very first time since I had knelt 
to pray for his happiness at his wedding, asking the Saints 
to help me to forget Richard. But from the very moment 
I was on my knees, I started to remember Richard, no longer 
disdainfully, but with my hrst glimmer of real understanding. 
And eventually the only prayer that came to me was, 
“Please help me to be a little more like Richard—straight, 
and clean.” 

Yet at least I did pray to be straight and clean; not to 
have any man in my life except Garfield. And next morn¬ 
ing, when we at last reached New York, my only wishes 
were for his happiness and my own peace of mind. 

It was still very early; but Samuel Havermeyer, Gar¬ 
field’s lawyer, an oldish man, rather short-sighted, and 
almost totally bald, had come to meet us at the station. 
So had Garfield’s negro chauffeur, the one who had always 
driven us in Paris, and who grinned delighted recognition 
of me. But Havermeyer, I imagined—though he brought 
us the best of news, that Garfield’s divorce was as good 
as through and his wife already in Reno—eyed me with some 
hostility. And he agreed, after a short consultation, with 
Garfield’s plan that I should pass as Olivia Sancetti at the 
hotel where he had arranged for our accommodation. 

“If she uses her title,” he said, “it’ll only mean publicity. 
You know what we’re like about foreign titles in this 
democratic country”; and he went off to his breakfast, 
having first promised Garfield to come and see him before 
noon. 
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On second thoughts,” Garfield called after him, “make 
it three o clock. Guess I’d better take a few hours in bed 
before we talk business. I haven r slept much these last 
two nights.’ And as he walked to the car, his face was the 
same putty colour it had been on the night 1 first met him. 
But I didn t notice that at the time. I only remembered it 
later. I was too enthralled by my first glimpse of New 
York. 

Garfield told his chauffeur to drive us slowly—pretend¬ 
ing he wanted to show me the sights. Our hotel, a quiet 
one, was way up-town, facing the Park. Garfield explained 
which was Broadway, and which Fifth Avenue. I preferred 
Fifth Avenue, not yet entirely given over to shops. Gar¬ 
field’s own house looked fascinating. It was built like an 
Italian palace. I remember comparing it, advantageously, 
with the house to which I had been taken by James; and 
thinking, as 1 looked up and round me at the skyscrapers, 
Everything s different here. It isn’t like Rome, or London, 
or Paris. This is the place for me”—dear God, tlie folly 
of it I—“to begin my straighter, cleaner life.” 

Soon, we reached our hotel. Our two suites were the 
most luxurious 1 had ever seen; and our reception extra¬ 
ordinarily discreet. Neither of us registered. We were 
shown straight up by the manager himself. The com¬ 
municating doors were already open—and my own apart¬ 
ment full of flowers. 

“I cabled Havermeyer,” explained Garfield, when I ex¬ 
pressed my delight, “to see that everything should be done 
to please you.” 

Then he ordered what he called “a real American 
breakfast , which I shared (we’d none of us learned not to 
eat too much in those days); and had “a real American 

barber up to shave and cut his hair for him before he 
went to rest. 
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I had a bath then, and dawdled over my unpacking, 
thinking how nice it would be to have my own maid once 
more, and going to the windows ever)' now and again. 

\X'e seemed terribly high up. It almost made me giddy 
to look out. But presently I opened one of the windows, 
because the view seemed so lovely—right across Central 
Paik one way j and straight down Fifth Avenue, growing 
narrower and narrower, till the two sides of it seemed to 
meet, the other. 

1 remember how the air whipped at my face, and the 
sense of adventurousness I had as I craned out to look down 
I ifth Avenue, and how everything I had been and done in 
Europe, and since leaving Europe, seemed suddenly un¬ 
important—because I was going to be Mrs. Lanchester, 
Mrs. Garfield Lanchester, with my own rightful place in the 
society of this wonderful town below. But once I had 
closed that window, I was conscious of a sudden fear. 

I remember being frightened about Garfield's health, 
and about what Richard would think of me, and about the 
possibility that James might refuse me a divorce. 

By lunch-time, however, my fears had left me ; and when 
Garfield, refreshed after three hours* sleep, called me to his 
sitting-room, he could talk about nothing except the forth¬ 
coming interview with Havermeyer. 

“I want to get it all fixed by to-morrow,*’ he said—and 
when Havermeyer came up to us, he refused to let me leave 
the room. 

“Just as you please, of course, Mr. Lanchester,” smiled 
Havermeyer. But I didn*t like that smile—or the way he 
kept looking at me from behind those tortoiseshell 
spectacles every time he made one of his many careful notes. 

I have never been much of a business woman. So tliat 
a good many of the instructions Garfield gave Havermeyer 
that afternoon were rather Greek to me. I gathered, 
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however, quite enough to understand that, by the deed 
they were discussing, I should never want again—and that 
once I was actually married to Garfield, I should be 
positively rich. 

Havermeyer, I could see, thought that I should be too 
rich; and towards the end he even remonstrated about 
it. But Garfield stood firm. 

“It s no good going into all that, Havermeyer,” he 
said. ‘I know what I want. All you have to do is to see 
that it s put into legal shape, and have the deed drawn up 
at once. Get one of your fellows to work on it right 
away. Have him work all night if necessary.” 

So presently Havermeyer left us. But although he 
pretended to be quite satisfied, and although I smiled my 
softest smile for him, I was still aware of his hostility ; 
and, alone with Garfield. 1 said, “That man doesn’t like me. 
And he thinks you’re being far too liberal.” 

To which Garfield answered, “Oh, that's only his way. 
You sec, he thinks himself practically one of the family. 
Used to act for my father, and all that” ; adding, a little 
later, “Old man Havermeyer is one of the best lawyers in 
New York. Remember that, if anything should happen 
to me.” 

That frightened me again. But when I said, “Don’t 
even say such things. Gar, They're unlucky,” he only 
kissed me, laughing, “Nothing’s going to happen to 
me yet awhile, darling. Not till Tve shown you New 
York, anyway—not till you’ve had dinner with me at 
Sherry s, and seen what this little old town can do in the 
way of a show.” 

Then he ordered the automobile round, and took me 
for another drive, pointing out where I ought to go for my 
hats and dresses, and taking me to Tiffany’s, where he 
bought me a diamond ring. 
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“So now you’re properly engaged to me/’ he said, 
himself fitting it on my finger; and immediately we got 
hack to the hotel, and again just before we went out to our 
dinner, he insisted on “real American cocktails”, telling 
me that he d never felt better, or happier, in all his 
life. 

I had seen extravagance with James in London; and 
more of it with Garfield, in Paris, and Mar del Plata and 
Buenos Aires. But the extravagance I saw that night at 
Sherry’s was a revelation. Outside, it was one soft blaze 
of light. Inside, there was no table without its champagne- 
bottle, and no woman without her sables and diamonds. 
Garfield Lanchester of New York seemed even better 
known than Sir James Alastair of London. The pro¬ 
prietor himself escorted us across the restaurant; and 
from the moment we were seated everybody began to stare. 
But although numbers of men nodded affably to my 
companion, nobody came over and spoke to us. 

And this was just as well. Because Garfield, strangely 
excited, would insist on holding my hand most of the time 
we were eating ; and his foot kept on touching mine under 
the table; and he insisted on pouring out my wine for me 
himself; and when the time came for us to go, he was 
positively rude to the poor waiter, who had only tried to 
help me on with my cloak. 

“What on earths the matter with you to-night?” 
asked him as soon as we were in the car. 

“Bad attack of heart-disease,” he laughed. Then, 
pointing through the window at the whirling lights of 
Broadway, “And those I They always go to my head a 
little. We ll make some night of it to-night. Hell, but 
aren’t you the marvellous girl. And you’re going to be 
my wife. My wife. Think of that, honey.” 

And at the theatre, where we had a box, and the show 
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was more lavish than any I had ever seen in Europe, he kept 
on making love to me as never before. 

Now for some more wine,” he said when the show was 
over, “And what about Jetting little old New York see how 
you and I dance the tango ?” 

So wc went on to some supper-place—Rector’s, it must 
have been—and from there to another night-restaurant 
whose name I can’t remember—dancing and dancing 
till it was nearer three than two o’clock in the morning ; 
and then drove back in a taxi—for Garfield, always thought¬ 
ful, hadn t kept his chauffeur—to our hotel. 

Downstairs, nobody was about except the elevator- 
man on duty. He let us in, and Garfield gave him a five- 
dollar bill; telling him, when we got up to our rooms, to 
*‘go find the floor-waiter, because wc want just one more 
bottle before wc go to bed”. And when I said, “But 
surely you’ve had enough,” he told me not to be a 

spoil-sport—the only time I had ever known him nearly 
rude. 

The champagne the waiter eventually brought us was 
icy cold. Garfield tossed offa whole glass of it in one gulp ; 
and made me have one, too. Wc were both rather drunk 
by then ; and presently—the champagne had been served 
in his sitting-room—he put an arm round me and drew me 
into his bedroom, saying, “Guess I’m feeling a bit lonely. 
Guess I’m not as sober as I ought to be. So what about 
helping me to undress ?” 

But I was too tipsy to help him to undress. I just sat 
on the bed, laughing at him every time he lurched over to 
kiss me. “Ivlind you don’t fall. Gar darling,” I remember 
saying; and he said, “Guess if I do. I’ll fall soft.” And 
presently he said, struggling to put on his slippers, “I 
don’t believe wc finished that bottle. Can’t go to bed till 
we VC finished that bottle. And we’ll make it a nightgown 
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party. You run along and get undressed, too. But help 
me back to the sitting-room first.” 

That, I did manage—leaving him on the sofa while I 
went to mv own rooms. 

“Don't be long,” he called. “And don’t forget to 
close the communication doors when you come back.” 

There was a kind of hall between our two suites. 
Passing through it, I heard Garfield start to sing. And 
while I was getting into my nightgown, I too started 
singing, because life was so good, and because I was going 
to be Mrs. Garfield Lanchestcr and drink champagne 
whenever I liked. 

However, I was still just sober enough to close both 
the communication doors, and to remember that Garfield 
had given orders to be called early ; and back in the sitting- 
room I said, “Hadn’t you better ring down and cancel the 
order for your morning tea ?” 

But Garfield only went on singing, “Hey, ho, and a 
bottle of rum.” 

He had “the dead ’un”,as he called it, upside down in 
the ice-bucket by then, and both our glasses brimming 
again. And when I remonstrated, “But I thought that 
doctor in Paris told you you oughtn’t to drink,” he laughed 
back at me, “I don’t need a doctor—all I need is a pretty 
nursie to tuck me into my little bed. Unless, of course, 
she’d rather tuck me into her little bed.’* 

Then he made me drink that last glass, and my head 
began to buzz, and he started kissing and kissing me till 
what with the wine and my general excitement I can’t 
remember very much more except my saying, “It seems an 
awfully long way back to my bedroom, Gar,** and his saying, 
“Too far for me, anyway,** and my saying, “But what’ll 
happen if the waiter finds me in your room when he calls 
you ?’* and his saying, “We can tell him to leave his tray 
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outside. He’ll never know you’re with me if you lock the 
bedroom door.** 

So I locked the bedroom door, and we got into bed 
together, too tired to do anything except just kiss and 
kiss until we fell suddenly asleep in each other’s arms. 


Tliat’s positively all I can remember, just falling asleep 

in Garfield s arms, and waking again to see that slit of gray 

between the curtains, and feel the first of that deathly 
cold. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


Why arc the dead so cold ? Why is all death—if there be 
indeed an after-life—so terrible ? Is it because God 
Himself is cruel, merciless ? Is that blasphemy ? I wish 
I knew. 


The beginning of that deathly cold 1 
Even here, with the sunshine coming warm through 
my open window, I shudder at the recollection of it. 
“Nightmare,” I remember thinking; and I closed my 
eyes, trying to snuggle closer to Garfield. But even as I 
put out a hand to touch his shoulder, my eyes were wide 
open again. Because in his last struggle for breath, 
Garfield’s hands had torn at his pyjama-coat; and the skin 
my fingers found might have been a frog’s. 

I screamed then—just once—but couldn’t scream a 
second time, because my spine seemed to be curving back, 
as I have once seen the spine curve back after strychnine. 
And it must have been nearly a minute before sheer terror 
wrenched me from that awful bed. 

Immediately I was on my feet, some instinct warned me 
not to make any further noise. I think I must have 
realised, even before I managed to switch on the light, 
exactly what had happened. Then I looked at Garfield, 
and felt that I was going to faint. 

ao6 
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His face told me the worst. Already, it was bluc-grcy 

the mouth fallen open, the eyes filming over. Still 

half-fainting, I pulled down the bedclothes and put a hand on 

the heart. Never a doubt of that worst—Garfield was dead. 

My next instinct was to summon help. Why not ? 

I had only to lilt the telephone-receiver. Rut almost 

instantaneously I.grew conscious of the most appallini; fear 

Garfield was dead. Nothing, nobody could heip^ him 

But I had been in this bed while he actually died. I should 

be asked how he had died. And I couldn t tell, I didn’t 

know. I might even be accused of murdering him if I 
were found in this room. 

But why need I remain in this room ? 

Automatically my eyes found the travelling-clock which 

Garfield always kept on his bedside table. It was only 

just half-past seven. Very few people would be awake 

The chances were that the one scream I could just remember 

myself giving had not been heard. Why stay in this 

room ? Why not go back to my own apartment ? Who 
was to know I had not slept there ? 

Automatically. I rearranged the bedclothes; and was 

just going to click off the light, when my imagination 

started to work. If I really did what mv fear was prompting 

me to do. I must leave no trace of my presence. My eyes 

found my bedroom slippers, and a fallen handkerchief I 

thrust my feet into my slippers; took the handkerchief 

ftorn where it had fallen; gave one last horrified look at 

Garfield; switched the light off. and began to tiptoe across 
the room. 

It seemed a century before I was across that room. I 
forgot that we had locked the door, and wrenched, panic- 

tTm “’s*' seconds—thinking, a^ll the 

time. Supposing somebody hears you ?”_till I remembered 
to turn the key* 
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The wall-lights still burned in Garfield’s sitting-room. 
I wondered whether I ought to turn them off; and decided 
it better not to. V^’hen I opened the first of the doors into 
the hall, 1 heard the noise of a sweeper in the outside 
corridor. That panicked me again. But I just managed to 
close that door, and the one on the other side of the hall, 
before I fell into my own sitting-room. 

Then 1 did actually faint, dead away on the carpet. 
And for another century, as it seemed, everything went 
blank. 

But when I came to myself and staggered to my feet 
again, the clock on my sitting-room wall informed me that 
it was still only twenty minutes to eight—and a few seconds 
later I was sitting, bolt upright, in my own bed. 

There was another telephone by my own bed. Again 
my instinct was to call for help. But again fear restrained 
me. Mow could I call for help now ? To do so now was 
impossible. I must keep absolutely quiet, do nothing until 
that waiter came with Garfield's tray. And then, then I 
must pretend to be still asleep. 

I was to learn, in the War, the strength of one’s 
instinct for self-prcsciwation. And I can only imagine it 
was that instinct which kept me sane—and kept me from 
that telephone—during the next hour. But all that hour 
I never moved a muscle. Because had I done so, I should 
have started screaming again, and given myself away. 

At last, I heard the door into the hall open, and the 
waiter go into Garfield’s sitting-room. He started knock¬ 
ing—knocking and knocking on Garfield's bedroom door. 
After a while, I just heard him call through the bedroom 
door, “Mr. Lanchestcr 1 Say, I've brought your tea, Mr. 
Lanchestcr”; then, as I heard the tea-tray rattle, my 
imagination told me that he had gone in. 

There was a short silence after he had gone in. J 
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logined him staring at that blue-gray face, at that dropped 
chtn. I tmagmcd I heard a crash, as of the tea-tray falUng. 
Then I heard him run out, and the clang of the elevator— 
and It must have been fully another ten minutes, by which 
time even the last shreds of my sanity seemed to be snappin» 
before there came the knock on my own door. 

‘‘What is it I just got out. 

I m atraid IVe bad news for you. madam.” 

It was the manager himself who opened my door. Ho 

to be'^M but that Garfield seemed 

1 had r ' "" a u ‘be hotel doctor. 

Ga^rfield, before I could get him to teU me what I already 

I srfl" ‘f '“’r- ^ bed-and automatically 

1 Started to get dressed. ^ 

tha/l r'l ‘‘“^**' 5 '. my fingers shaking so 

that 1 first realised what Garfield's death, even if I succeeded 

f .“T ?'u"’ '■ 

b^use of all'v ^ bad grown of him 

Bm I could not cry for him, because I was still 1 m:ch 

outTf mVwt^l-h'’' 

coffer He h!d “P “"te- 

mind u Havermeyer. Would I 

nund seeing the doctor for a moment ? 

nu^^f ' 1 '^"’' j" at once. Obvious),, the 

or two auestinn! c r ^ one 

told me^that I mus^t^J ^swered his questions—and he 
indicate h^ brave 


o 
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“I'll take care of everything till Mr. Havcrmeyer 
arrives,’' he said ; and went out, leaving me alone. 

A little later, after 1 had drunk some coffee, I heard 
Samuel 1 lavcrmcyer talking to the doctor and the manager 
in Garfield s apartment, and presently he came in to me. 

This is a bad business,” he began. I was feeling just 
a little calmer by then ; and observed that he did not 
condole with me or offer to shake hands. 

“It s terrible,” I said ; and after that he also started to 
ask questions ; and I explained that Garfield and I had been 
dancing and come home very late. 

1 here was a bottle of wine and two glasses in his 
sitting-room,” said Havermeyer. “You were there, I 
presume ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered. 

“And after that ?” 

“After that,” said I, “I went to my own room.” 

Apparently, he believed my story. But although his 
next words were kind enough, I was again aware of his 
hostility. 

“Well, that seems to let you out, doesn’t it?” he said. 
And anyway, the doctor thinks it was an aneurism. But 
before he can certify, there'll have to be a post-mortem. 
And the newspaper boys are downstairs already. So-” 

And suddenly he turned away from me, and went out 
into the hall bet^vcen our two suites. 

When he came back he had a key in his hand. 

“That’s one,” he went on. Then, locking the com¬ 
munication door which led from my sitting-room into the 
hall, and putting both keys in his pocket, “And that’s the 
other. So now you and I can come down to business, 
young lady. The servants here won’t talk. IVc fixed 
them. And it’ll be better for you not to talk either. Get 
me ?” 
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I m afraid I don't,’* I said; and at that he glared at 

me from behind his spectacles before saying, “We’ll discuss 

that later. And elsewhere. Wliat we've got to do now 

is to get you right out of here before the newspaper-boys 

get wise. We don't want any of them inquiring whether 

you came straight in here after you and Garfield finished 
that bottle.’* 

Tlicn—while I was still wondering whether he himself, 
perl^ps, had not believed my story—he grasped me firmly v- 
by the elbow, and explaining, “Never mind about y<^ 

I 11 fix that too,” led me quickly throughJB^ 
bedroom and out into the corridor. 

Elevator’s too risky,” he whispered. “We’ll take the 
stairs.” 


A fireproof door, which I hadn’t noticed, brought us 
to the stairs. There seemed to be thousands of them. But 
at l^st we reached the ground-floor, and the goods entrance. 

You wait here,” said Havermeyer; and disappeared, 
to return a moment later with a taxi. He put me into the 
taxi, and got in himself. 

“The Knickerbocker,” he called through the window • 
^d to me, shutting it again, he said, “When we get there’ 
behave as I tell you—and remember, there’s nothing doing 
unless you hold your tongue.” 

Ten minutes took us down-town to the Knickerbocker 
Havermeyer went straight to the desk and asked for a suite 
He ordered me to register myself as Olivia Sancetti. 1 
did so—and he came up with me in the elevator. 

The suite wc were shown into was small, but not 
uncomfortable. 


Havermeyer once we were alone. 
For a week anyway. Order anything you want within 
r^on. But don’t go out tiU I see you again. Guess 
1 ve got a busy morning in front of me.” 
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Then he left me; and did not return until late in the 
afternoon. 

I was too unhappy, and too puzzled by his behaviour, 
to order anything till nearly two o'clock. But by that 
time I was starving—and after lunch I rang down for a 
newspaper. 

Garfield's death was already chronicled in the largest 
type. But of me, there was no mention. The paper only 
mentioned his wife—to whom, it appeared, Samuel Haver- 
meycr had telegraphed immediately—while the newspaper 
itself had already been on the telephone to Reno. 

Mrs. Garfield Lanchester, 1 read, had been too horrified 
to make more than a brief statement. Although they had 
not lived together recently, she had never ceased to love 
her husband. Her only reason for seeking a divorce was 
because he had asked her to. She was returning to New 
York at once. 

That puzzled me still further; and I showed the paper 
to Havermeyer the moment he arrived, looking more hostile 
than ever, and not even troubling to take off his hat. 

“You bet she's on her way here,” he said tersely. *‘The 
Lanchester fortune's a good few million dollars. And 
under the will, they're nearly all hers.” 

He lit a cigar; and, without even asking my permission, 
sat down. 

“Well,” he went on, “what do you make of that ?” 
-Vnd when I stammered, “But I thought, after what Garfield 
toJd you to do yesterday—” he almost grinned as he took 
me up, “Did he tell me to do anything yesterday ? If he 
did, Tve forgotten all about it. This is a business talk, 
young lady—and in business, notliing goes until it's signed, 
sealed and delivered. So you haven’t got anything on us. 
Not a single thing. And don’t make any play about his 
having held you out as his wife. Because you weren’t 
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registered at the Savoy as Mxs. Lanchcstcr. In fact, you 
weren’t registered there at all.” 

I didn t know what to say to that. I was just fazed, 

as the Americans call it. ^Vnd he went on to tell me about 

the great name the Lanchesters had always borne, and how 

anxious he was that no scandal should attach to Garfield’s 

death; till I said, really meaning it, “Mr. Havermeyer 

I was ever so much too fond of Garfield to want to bring 

any discredit on his name now that he's been taken from 
me.” 

And then he really did grin. 

“That’s fine,” he grinned. “And I believe you, thougfi 

lots of lawyers wouldn't. Any more than they’d believe 

that other pillow in Garfield’s bed never had another head 
on it last night.” 

Then his grin disappeared, and, glaring at me, he 
continued, “However, we won’t go into that as long as you 
keep your mouth shut. Actually, I needn’t pay you a red 
cent. But silence is always worth something. So what do 
you say to five thousand dollars ?” 

^d when I again tried to refer to the deed, he snapped 

out, “Sec here, if I go to the police and tell them you were 

in ttmt bed last night, the chances are tliat to-night’ll find 
you in the penitentiary.” 

Which frightened me so much that I couldn’t say any 
more; and a minute or two later he was counting out the 
money from his pocket-book and I was signing a receipt. 

That receipt, even my inexperience understood, ended all 
my dreams of security. All the money Garfield had 
intended for me would now go to his wife. But once 
Havermeyer left me, I hardly thought about money. 1 
was top furious at the way I had been treated; like a 
prostitute, and worse than a prostitute_a thief. 

The contempt in Havermeyer’s voice recurred and 
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recurred to me. I was no longer frightened, only angry_ 

almost a^gr}' enough to kill. 

That mood lasted a full hour. Then, strangely, I began 
to think about God. ^ as there any god ? I told myself, 
sitting there alone with Havermeyer’s bills still on the 
table, that there couldn't be ; because if there had been. 
He would have heard my prayers on the train and not 
taken Garfield from me. 

The sin of blasphemy again ? Maybe. And maybe I 
am sinning it often as I sit here, writing and writing—but 
wondering, all the time, what can have happened to Richard. 
Oh, Richard, do I still want you so much ? More even than 
faith ? 


I did not go out that night. At seven, my trunks were 
delivered from the Savoy ; and, thinking to distract myself, 
I tried to unpack. But I couldn’t bring myself to unpack ; 
and, finding a book which Garfield had bought for me on 
the train, I tried to read. But I couldn’t read either; and 
at about ten I rang for the waiter and ordered something to 
eat. But when the food came, I just couldn’t eat—and 
every time I looked at the window, I had the mad impulse 
to open it and throw myself out. 

Yet even so, I couldn’t cry. 

It was not until midnight that I started to cry; not 
until I at last crawled wearily to bed that I gave way to my 
grief at losing Garfield, remembering all his kindnesses 
and all his decencies to me. 

But soon, my tears were out of me ; and rage fell on me 
again ; and with rage, despair. 

Not yet twenty-three, I felt that my life was already 
over. What had I to live for ? My art ? To hell with 
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my art. My love for Richard ? To hell with my love for 
Richard—he‘d kicked it away from him. My father - 
To hell with my father. He had his common woman. 
He didn’t want me. Nobody wanted me. To hell, 
therefore, with everybody. And let life end. 

One thinks like that at twentj'-three. But at twenty- 
three one doesn’t wish to die. Life's too precious. 

(It is still too precious. There is always something to 
which one clings. Even if it's only the hope—my last, 
if Richard really has deserted me—of finding the Cross.) * 

But I never thought of finding the Cross during that 
first night 1 spent alone in New York City. Had I 
prayed, I could only have prayed to the Devil. And by 
next morning, because I was so young, my mood was 
already different. The sun shone—and at least I had my 
five thousand dollars. It was no use crying any more, or 
raging any more, or despairing any more. And immediately 
after I had had breakfast—thinking vaguely, “What am I 
going to do ? I must do something. Shall I stay on here ? 
Or shall I go back to Paris”—I went out for a walk. 

Nobody spoke to me, nobody even looked at me, while 
I was on my walk. All the passers-by seemed in a hurry, 
and preoccupied, like I was, with their own affairs. I 
found myself missing the leisurely atmosphere of Paris. 
There wasn’t even a cafiS where one could sit down. Even 
in Central Park, which I reached eventually, it was too 
cold to linger. So towards midday, still totally undecided 
about the future, I returned to the Knickerbocker; and, 
not anxious to face the loneliness of my apartment again, 
inquired at the desk if there were a reading-room. 

The young man at the desk directed me to what he called 
“the lounge”. 

The lounge, however, proved to have nothing to read 
in it, and rather depressing. Restless, I only stayed there 
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a tew minutes ; and soon, wandering aimlessly, I discovered 

the restaurant, empty at that hour, where a waiter accosted 

me while I examined the frescoes, and the stairs down to 

the grill-room, where an electric sign directed me to the 
bar. 

So, wondering if a cocktail would help me, I entered the 

bar; and just as the barman was saying, “Sorry_but I 

can’t oblige unless you’ve got a gentleman with you,” 
a good-looking fair-haired young man sitting on one of 
the stools interrupted, “Don't high-hat the kid, Mike. 

She’s a friend of mine. What’s it going to be, baby, a 
Martini ?” 

And when I would have turned away, he slid down from 
his seat, and put his hand on my arm, saying, “All on the 
level. Ask Jimmy Regan if Charlie Strohmenger isn’t the 

kind of a guy who can buy a kid a whole bottle without 
meaning any harm.” ^ 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

How quickly time passes in this quiet place ! I've been 
here a month already. It is Sunday again. This morning. 
I meditated for many hours. This afternoon I took my 
usual stroll in the Convent garden. Now the lay-sister 
has removed my supper, and it is again night. 

I find that I meditate best at night, and am most 
unhappy at sunset. This last sunset was so beautiful that 
I could have wept. And I could still weep when I think of 
all my wickedness—for it was wickedness—in New York. 


Up till the day I met Charlie Strohmenger I had never 

been purposely wicked, only thoughtless, iust the victim of 

circumstances, acting on impulse, as one does when one is 
/oung. 

“Lord would Ye judge a child?” For marrying 

James ? For running away from James ? For falling in 

love—as I am still in love—with Richard ? Or even for 

what I did with Garfield Lanchestcr ? Lord, is there no 

excuse and no absolution, for the woman I became in New 

York. Lord, what else could the woman I was have 

become m New York, with her one true love rejected, and 

that face, so like her own, which she had seen in the open 

doorway at San Ysidro always leering at her, “Fear nothing 
—except to be pooF’ ? ^ 
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Men like Charlie Strohmenger weren’t poor. And 
they didn t “mean any harm ’. Mostly they wanted 
companionship—a girl to take to dinner, a girl to take to 
the theatre, a girl to go dancing with. I went out dancing 
with Charlie that very' first night; and all the time we 
danced I thought, “Since Richard thinks of me as a prosti 
tute, what else is there left for me to be ?” 

Lord, forgive me that first wantonness—and all my 
others, both with my body, and with my mind. 


1 could have got work in New York. Charlie was 
in the magazine business. Less than a fortnight after he 
first became my lover, he offered to get me a job as a fashion 
artist. And my next lover, a theatrical man, when I told 
him I could paint, suggested that I design some scenery for 
him. But I didn’t want to work—not at those sort of 
jobs, not for the sort of money those jobs would have paid 
me. All I wanted was to go on living at the Knicker¬ 
bocker—and never come down to pawning my jewellery 
or breaking into those five thousand dollars I’d got from 
Mr. f lavermeycr. Those dollars were my insurance against 
San Ysidro. I put them on deposit at a bank. I wouldn’t 
even buy stocks with them. 

There were plenty of men to buy a girl stocks, and 
carry them for her, in the New York of early nineteen- 
fourteen. 

That, I found out from my third lover, who was on Wall 
Street. Though the first time he offered to “take care of 
me in the market’* I thought it was a trap. I was always 
looking for some trap after my experience with Haver- 
meyer. Sour I was, and liard, wearing my fashionable 
clothes like armour. And no man, of all those I went 
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about with, and I went about with many, penetrated to 
the reaJ me under that armour. Except one. 

Why should I be thinking of that one man to-night ? 
Why should I be seeing him again—my young English 
poet who was to die in the War ? 

I think I know. I think it is because of those lines he 
wrote, just before his last flight: 


The gods of ancient slaughter, 

The gods before the Jew, 

I heard their cruel laughter 
Shrill round me as I flew. 

For, so often, as I sit meditating, I seem to hear those 
gods of ancient slaughter laughing at me, “There is no 
faith, except ours.” 

It was at Martin’s that I first saw Hervey. One of the 
girls 1 was lunching with pointed him out to me. He was 
all alone, and kept on looking in my direction. I looked 
away, not wanting to make myself out cheap in front of 
the others. But the next time I saw him, a night or so 
later, when I was out dancing with an oldish man to whom 
Oiarlic Strohmenger, with whom I was still friends, had 
just introduced me, I answered his look with a smile. 

Hervey was just a “pretty boy”, rather taU, with crinkly 
gold hair and a face almost as smooth as a baby’s. Yet 
somehow he reminded me of Richard—about whom I 
had never quite left off thinking. Perhaps because he was 
so well groomed. 

He seemed rather shy. Presently, however, he came 
right over to our table, and tried to pretend that we'd met 
before. Why, of course,” I said—and made the man I 
was with ask him to sit down with us. 

[Then Hervey asked me to dance; and by the end of the 
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evening the man I was with got rather drunk. So I 
signalled licrv'cy over again, and asked if he’d mind seeing 
me back to my hotel. 

i Ic had not attempted to make love to me while we were 
dancing. And he didn't even kiss me in the taxi. Wlicn I 
asked hini if he d come up and have a drink he almost 
blushed. 

“You needn’t stay,” I said, “if that’s what you're 
worrying about. Just buy me a bottle—and we’ll let it go 
at that.” And halt-way through our bottle he started 
blurting out the truth : that he’d never “done anything like 
this in his life”; and that there was a girl in England he’d 
promised to marry as soon as he got back. 

“That's why I didn’t want to come upstairs,” he said. 
Do you think it s silly of me ? You see, my idea is that a 
man ought to be as . . . as pure as the girl he marries.” 
And when I said, “Aren’t you taking me rather too much 
for granted ?” he went quite scarlet; and begged my pardon 
for having insulted me. 

“I'm most awfully sorry,” he stammered. “I—I 
ought to have known that nobody as lovely as you are could 
be anything but good.” 

When he said that, I could have cried. But I didn’t. 
I only laughed at him; and made him kiss me. saying, 
“They don’t breed many of your kind in New York, my 
dear. Or at least, if they do, I haven’t met them.” And 
it was only later, when he was almost mine, that I also 
blurted out the truth. 

I m not good,” I said. **And now you know it. 

I only asked you up here for what I could get out of you.” 
And^when he tried not to believe me, I started laughing 
again, and rang for my waiter, and the check for the wine. 

“Pay that and go away,” I told him. “Go back to your 
pink-and-white EngUsh fiancee. She is pink-and-white. 
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isn t she ? Like you are. With nice long flaxen hair. 
And you 11 be married at St. ^fargarct’s, Westminster, and 
when it’s all over you’ll stand under a big beU of white 
flowers, like . . . like somebody else I used to know.” 

And once he d gone—he kissed me again before he 
went, and gave me his right name (the poor dear had given 
nic a false one to start with)—I broke down completely. 
Because he’d reminded me not only of Richard, but of the 
girl I’d been before I married James. 

Except to Hervey, however, I never gave away the real 
me during all my time in New York. 

The men I was going about with, theatrical men, and 
newspaper men, and business men from Boston or Cleve¬ 
land or Chicago, didn’t want the real me. They only wanted 
a “good time”. And it was so easy to give them their 
good time , One had only to stop thinking about 
Richard—and pretend to be gay. 

Oh yes, men were easy enough ; once one had learned 
to exercise a little power over them. And how amusing 
it was—if only one didn't think too much—to exercise 
that power. The average man was such a fool—and 
Olivia Sancetti so clever. (Especially when she got money 
without giving anything in return I) 

And anyway, it was only one’s body one had to give, 
never one s rmnd; just laugWng as though one really meant 
it; and kissing as though one really meant it; and lying, 
“My sweet, there’s nobody but you.” as though one really 
meant it. . . . Till one got that letter from Richard— 

and couldn’t lie, or kiss, or even laugh as though one really 
meant it any more. 

Richard had written to me the very moment he heard, 
through an American newspaper, of Garfield's death. But 
he lud sent his letter to the Savoy, and addressed it to 
Lady Alastair ; and, although Havermeyer had managed 
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to get hold of it, he had held it up for weeks—pretending, 

when he did at last forward it, that he thought I’d gone 

back to Europe, and only just discovered I was still at the 
Knickerbocker. 

hlowevcr, he hadn t opened Richard's envelope—and 
neither did I for at least two hours. My impulse was to 
burn the thing without reading it. I knew that, what¬ 
ever Richard had written, it could only give me pain. 
The woman I had become in New York would do better 
to forget Richard entirely. In the end, however, curiosity 
proved too strong for me ; and, thinking myself only 
curious, I slit the flap of that envelope. 

But from the moment I started reading, my whole body 
started to shake. 

Richard’s letter began without even a ‘*my dear”. 
Garfield's death might mean that I was “stranded in New 
York”. If I wanted money, I must telegraph. If I wanted 
personal help, he would take the very next boat. And 
after that his pen just ran away with him. It was all “a 
ghastly mistake ’. He d been a cad—misjudging me, and 
himself too. Nothing I’d done, nothing I could ever do, 
would alter his love for me. I was his only woman. I 
should always be his only woman. Couldn’t I come back 
to Rio ? Could I forgive him for misjudging me ? I 
must forgive him. I must come back to Rio. I must. 

But how could I, who had been what I’d been, do that ? 


Holy Virgin, to-night I am almost a believer. To-night 
intercede with the Father that it be so to-morrow morn- 
ing—I seem to know the sinner I am, and the liar. Yet 
surely that one lie I wrote in answer to Richard's letter was 
only a tiny sin, I wanted, and so desperately—as I’m still 
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wanting, even more desperately—that he should go on 

loving and believing in me. And how could I tell him, 

then how could I tell him now, even if he were to write 

me—and, O God the Father, why hasn’t he written to me 
—the truth ? 


That night I got Richard’s letter from Rio, I was going 
out with Charlie Strohmengcr. But when he called for 
me, I pretended to be ill. 

I was ill—as though with some terrible fever. My 
body kept on shaking and shaking, and my mind was like a 
maniac s, because I wanted so much to go back to Richard. 
But all that was sane in me, all that was still clean and 
straight and decent—as something in me, even after all 
these other lies I’ve told, is still clean and straight and 
decent—told me that I must not go back to Richard. And 
m the end I wrote that worst lie I ever told him—that 
I was earning my living as a fashion-artist in New York. 

But because I was so weak I couldn’t help adding, 
“Come and see if ever you’re in New York’*; and that 
meant writing my letter again—because if ever he did come 
and sec me in New York he couldn’t help learning the truth 
about me. And the June dawn was breaking before I 
starnped my letter and dropped it down the glass chute. 

At any rate,” I remember thinking, as I went back to 
my apartment, “Richard’s career won’t suffer through me.” 
And that at least was the truth—as, perhaps, it still is. 

Most of the next day, I slept. But I was due to go 
out again that evening; and, thinking to distract myself, 

The man who took me had never been my lover. He 
was one of my "old fools” (“sugar-daddies”, they caU 
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them nowadays), nearer sixty than fifty, with the ridiculous 
name of “Hiram S. Parker”. I knew very little about him, 
except that he came to Town once a month from Buffalo; 
and that all the girls laughed at him because he was so 
sentimental. And that evening—perhaps because I was 
feeling more than a little that way myself—I let him senti¬ 
mentalise over me to the top of his bent. And the next 
day, he took me out to lunch, and spent nearly all the 
afternoon in my sitting-room, telling me how different I 
was from all the other girls. And by the end of his week 
in Town, he was actually asking me to put off my holiday, 
which I had planned for the first week in July, and stay 
on till his next visit. 

“And if you do,” he said, “Til sure make it worth 
your while.” 

So I said I would; and let him kiss me—which, 
apparently, was all he watited ; and he gave me a thousand 
dollars, which put me on easy street for a month. And 
all that month, I never let a man touch me, because, some¬ 
how, I simply couldn’t. And one day, sitting all alone at 
the special table they always kept for me in the Knicker¬ 
bocker grill-room, I decided, “I’ve got to do something to 
stop myself from thinking so much about Richard” ; and 
that very afternoon, I routed out my box, and an old easel 
and some canvases ; and the very next morning 1 took them 
to Central Park, and started, once again, to paint. 

1 found that I'd almost forgotten how to paint. But 
it was so pleasant in the Park that I didn't return to the 
Knickerbocker till long after tea-time; and when Charlie, 
who’d been away from New York, rang up to ask me if 
I’d go on a party with him, I said I was through with 
parties—and with him, too. 

So he didn’t invite me on any more parties; and by 
the end of the month most of the men and the girls Vd been 
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going about witli had cither left New York or were leaving 

I didn’t mind being left alone—to my painting, which 
was just beginning to improve, and the movies, which I'd 
taken to because they also prevented me from thinking too 
much about Richard. I didn’t even want Hiram to come 
back from Buffalo. But he came, and rang me up from the 
Waldorf the moment he registered. And by that time, 

the newspapers were already trying to scare us about a 
“Big European War”. 

I didn’t believe there could be a war; but Hiram said 
before we’d had our first cocktail. “You can take it from 
me, baby, that the newspapers are telling the truth for 
once. And if a fellow gets on the job right away it’d 
mean big money. I’m in the automobile accessory game. 

But just you watch me turn over our plant to making 
S e Is. K A > (i • 

rd got used, by that time, to the way American men had 
of talking business with their girls. I could see Hiram 
was excited ; and I let him go on. (I didn’t see anything 
wicked, then, as I do now, in men making things to kid 
other men with. I rather admired liim for being clever 
enough to snatch his chance of making a fortune.) And 
when, a day or two later, he told me he had decided to 
stay on in New York “till the thing breaks, because I’ll 
have to raise some fresh capital if it does”, I was quite 
pleased, till he insisted on coming up to my apartment 
about midnight—and simply refused to go. 

He stayed for more than an hour, kissing me, and 
scnUmcntali^sing about me, and slobbering over me, and 
wking me if I thought I could ever ready love him, because, 
if only I could, and there ready was a war, and he ready 
id make his fortune, he would “take care of me for always”. 

Tid he made me quite sick. 


p 
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I got rid of him at last by pretending that I might 
learn to love him if he'd be a little patient. But after he 
had gone, I had such a revulsion against the life I’d been 
leading that I again wanted to die. 

Just the contact of Hiram’s flabby hands with my bare 
shoulders seemed to have soiled me all over. It was a 
stifling night, even for New York in summer; and I 
decided to have a bath. But the bath didn’t seem to make 
me any cleaner, although I perfumed and powdered myself 
as usual afterwards. And once in bed, the mere thought 
of Richard started to drive me crazy. Because it wasn’t 
only my body which was unclean, and therefore unworthy 
ot him, but my mind, too. Why hadn't I written Richard 
the truth ? Why had I tried to keep him in love with me ? 
hie had been right when he called me a prostitute. I was a 
prostitute. And better dead. 

“I will kill myself,” I remember thinking. *‘And I’ll 
never take another cent of Hiram Parker’s, or any other 
man’s money.” 

But when I woke next morning I couldn’t help laughing 
at myself for having been so soft. None of the girls I knew 
were soft. The chances were, I should never see Richard 
again. And anyway, why shouldn’t I go on taking Hiram’s 
money—as long as I could go on getting it without giving 
anything in return ? 


He d arranged to give me dinner again that evening. 
But at the last moment some conference interfered ; and he 
sent me flowers, with a note begging me to wait in for him, 
instead. So I waited, feeling all dirty again, and wonder¬ 
ing how I could prevent his making love to me. But when 
at last my telephone rang, and he came up to my apartment, 
he was too tired to do anything except have a highball and 
talk about his business for a little while, and what it would 


mean to him if only there were a 


‘‘really good war”. 
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“It’s sure coming/’ he said before he left me. “And, 
say, it’ll be some godsend.” And after that he was so 
busy with his conferences that I didn’t see him for the best 
part of a week. 

But he telephoned me every day that week, and sent me 
another thousand dollars ; and kept on sending me flowers, 
and the most ridiculous letters with them. While I went on 
painting, and going to the movies, and thinking about 
Richard, and wondering whether he’d answer my letter— 
and calling myself every kind of fool because the mere idea 

of letting Hiram “take care of me” seemed so completely 
revolting. 

Because, after all, it wasn’t any use being soft; and 
somebody had to take care of the kind of woman I’d become; 
and Hiram was no worse than any of the others, rather 
better than most of them, in fact. “So why the hell,” 1 
used to ask myself, “should I fee) so bad about it ?” 

Yet, all the time, I knew that I should feel ten thousand 
times worse if I gave myself to Hiram than I had done 
when I was taken by James. 

For when I had been taken by James, I hadn’t been in 
love with anybody else. And now I was in love with some¬ 
body else. With Richard, And when Richard's answer 
to my lying letter arrived, it sent me into such a frenzy 
that I spent the whole day in Central Park without even 
setting up my easel. For Richard had believed every word 

I d written—and was planning to come and sec me in New 
York. 

It was awful enough, knowing that Richard still loved 
and still believed in me. It was awful enough to read 
that he was still blaming himself for what he’d said when I 
told him about Garfield. But more awful still—so awful 
that I simply dared not contemplate it—was the thought 
of his finding out about Charlie, and Hiram, and all the 
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others. Even a suspicion of that would make him lose 

faith in me for ever and ever. And if that were to happen_ 

I knew as I sat in Central Park that day—it would be the 

end of all that was clean and decent in me. The absolute 
end I 

When I at last got back to the Knickerbocker I tried to 
answer Richard. But my pen simply wouldn’t write a 
line. I couldn’t go on lying. And yet, how could I write 
the truth ? I was almost glad when my telephone rang 
and the operator said that Hiram was downstairs. 

He came in full of apologies. It wasn’t his fault that 
he hadn’t been able to “give me a good time”. The 
fellows he was talking to about his shell-making had kept 
him “too damn busy to eat”. 

“But it’s all fixed now,” he told me. “And all we’re 
waiting for is the actual declaration. Guess the whole of 
Europe will be wanting our stuff then. England, too.” 

He had an automobile outside, and we drove out of 
Town to dine. I’ve forgotten the name of the place. 
But it was some way down the Hudson. I remember 
thinking, as I watched a big liner steam slowly by in the last 
of the sunset, “Supposing I were to go back to Europe ?” 

But that had nothing to do with the War; though on 
our way home-—it was quite dark by then, with all the 
lights flashing—I suddenly remembered the talk Richard 
and I had had about war in the Roman Coliseum, and fell 
to wondering whether, if there were fighting in Europe, 
he would throw up his diplomatic career. 

Hiram, not quite the old fool I had imagined him, was 
not altogether unaware of my thoughts. “What’s biting 
you, baby ? he asked, when we got upstairs to my sitting- 
room. “You look mighty sad all of a sudden. Is there 
another fellow ? If there is. I’ll just quit.” 

But I had been playing the game on Broadway too long 
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to let him quit so easily ; and that night, again, I got rid 
. of him with the same lie—that I might learn to love him 
if only he’d be just a little patient. Though that time, my 
lie nearly choked me. Because even while 1 was telling 
it, I knew—as I know now—that I had given all the love 
that would ever be in me to Richard Darnborough when I 
first gave myself to him in Rome. 

That is the truth, and the whole truth. Ever)' day 
and every night as I sit here writing these confessions, I 
know it more clearly. So that if only I’d been able to keep 
this wanton body of mine faithful to Richard . . . But 1 
never have. I never have. 


That night, after Hiram left me, I again tried to write 
to Richard. But again my pen failed me. And sleeping, 
I had the ghastliest nightmare—that he was actually in New 
York and that Charlie Strohmengcr was telling him, “You’ll 
find the Sancetti kid at the Knickerbocker, only don't 
blame me if you find you can’t afford the price.” And 
just before I woke I had another vision of that liner steaming 
slowly down the Hudson. And when I read my newspaper 
that morning I saw that it was really War. 

Not that I could yet sec any personal significance in 
the War. The chances were—my newspaper said—that 
England and Italy would both remain neutral. So Richard 
wouldn’t be going. And what were either England or 
Italy to me anyway ? I had my own trouble; and all that 
day my nightmare haunted me. What should I do—O 
God, what should I do ?—if Richard were to come to New 
York? 

That day, it was rather a mad New York; but the 
maddest man in it was Hiram, “feeling like a million 
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dollars , as he told me when he came upstairs at about 
six o'clock. 

“The newspapers don’t know the half of it,” he said. 
“The Britishers are coming in, and we're being asked for 
quotations already.” 

Then he ordered up a bottle, and we drank it and went 

out. 

The excitement of the actual declaration of War had 
set all Broadway singing and boozing. Everybody spoke 
to everybody. At dinner, we met several girls I knew; 
and by the end of the meal both Hiram and I were pretty 
well lit. 

I wanted to go on to a show. But he wouldn’t. 

Be a good baby,” he said. “Take your old man home. 
He s plumb crazy about you—and he's going to be a 
millionaire. Give you anything you want when he is— 
swcllcst apartment you ever saw, two maids and your own 
automobile. Only don’t you keep on stringing him.” 
And in the taxi he got so amorous that I knew I couldn’t 
cope with him very much longer. And once we got 
back to my apartment, I saw it was pretty well the 
end. 

“It s me for Buffalo to-morrow morning,” he said, 
throwing his hat and stick on my sofa. “So I guess it’s 
to-night or never.” And he started a scuffle with me; 
till 1 had to tell him, “Hiram, it’s no use. I have been string¬ 
ing you. You’re a nice old man. But I just couldn’t.” 

Then, all of a sudden, he broke up and began to cry. 

Except for Father after Mother’s death, I had never 
seen a man cry. And somehow, although Hiram’s tears 
seemed so ludicrous that I wanted to burst out laughing 
at him, they touched me. 

“But you can’t care for me as much as all that,” I said; 
and when he said, “If you weren’t such a kid, you’d know 
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that it’s only when a man gets to my age he really can care,” 
I felt so sorry for him that I couldn't help going to him»and 
taking one of his hands, and saying, “Don't take it too 
badly.” 

But he went on sobbing just the same. 

“I’m an old fool,” he sobbed. “And I know it. But 
that doesn’t make things any better. Only makes ’em 
worse. You sec, nobody cares when one’s old. My 
wife don’t. She’s all for the ‘good work’ stuff—President 
of her Woman’s Club and all that. My daughters don t. 
They re at College—got their own boy-friends. And my 
son don’t cither. All he wants out of me is money.” 

And it was the truth behind those last words, I think, 
more than the actual tears he was crj'ing, that started to 
break me up, too. 

But I didn't break up all at once. I didn’t cry. I 
just stood there and stood there, thinking—in so far as the 
drink would let me—how awful it must be to know that 
one was only tolerated for one’s money; and that nobody 
ever gave Hiram anything in return for his money, that 
his family hadn’t, that I hadn't, and that no other girl 
would. 

And after that I remember thinking, “It seems all 
wrong somehow or other. But then life's all wrong any¬ 
way. So why shouldn’t I ? Just this once. If it’ll make 
him happy.” 

So, in the end, I made him happy—and it was not until 
he had gone and the drink was dying out of me that I woke 
to realise just exactly what I had done. 


Santa Madonna^ don’t let me re-live the horror of that 
moment—the Broadway lights flaring in at me through the 
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chinks in the curtains, and the tumult not yet subsided, 
and that French voice singing the “Marseillaise”, and that 
other voice answering with the “Wacht am Rhein”, and the 
crackling of those fireworks which must have woken me 
to the knowledge that I had lain w ith 1-Uram Parker—lain 
with hi m in that very bed . 
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CHAPTER T \V E N T Y - T W O 

t 

I MUST have dozed again. For by the time I was fullv 
conscious of my horror the tumult on Broadway had quite 
subsided. There were no more voices singing, and no 
more fireworks. And already the lights outside my 
windows were dimming to the dawn. 

I remember thinking, as I threw myself from that bed 

where I had Jain with Hiram. “You wanted to be clean, 

you wanted to be straight and decent, because of Richard’’ 

—and after that I remember nothing till I was dressed and 
ready for the street. 

My one impulse, then, was to get out into the street, 

and out of New York, swiftly, ever so swiftly, so that I 

need never see Hiram again, or Richard, or any other man 

who knew or might know me for what I was. And 

when, w I made my way quickly out of the Knickerbocker, 

a man lounging on the sidewalk accosted me. I could have 

kiUed him for knowing what I was. and my dirty soul- 
destroying trade. 

And myself, too. I could have killed because of that 
trade, suddenly loathing it and every cell of this my body 
with which It had been plied. ^ 

I had the impulse to mortify my body, to weary it till 
the heart stopped beating under my breasts ; and. cursing 
the man who had accosted me. I ran from him-ran and ran 
tiR I could run no more. Then I stopped, leaning against 
a lamp-post. But in another second I was walking— 
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walking and walking till the sweat poured from me and the 
pavements seemed as though they were burning my feet 
through their thin soles. 

How long I walked, I don’t know. All I can remember 
is the sun coming up over Times Square—and finding 
myself, ages later, at the Battery. And at the Battery I sat 
down, till that impulse drove me up-town again, telling me 
that I must act, and quickly, if I were to get away from 
New York. I had to get away from New York. Because 
of Hiram, because of Richard, and because of the dirty trade 
I had been plying. And presently I heard a steamer hoot. 

“I’m going to Europe,” that steamer seemed to be 
hooting. “Going to the War.” 

I was some way away from the Battery bv then. 
Presently I came on one of the down-town shipping- 
offices. But the office was still closed—and as yet no real 
plan of action had penetrated to my mind. 

My mind began to occupy itself with my body again, 
telling me that I was both tired and hungry. There was a 
cafeteiia next door to the shipping-office. I went in. 

I took a roll and butter. I asked for a cup of coffee. 

“Sure,” said the girl who served me. “Seen the news¬ 
paper this morning ?” and she passed it over. The French 
Embassy was calling on all Frenchmen of military age to 
register themselves immediately. The German Embassy 
was doing the same. 

“Guess you Britishers won't be able to keep out of it 
either,” went on the girl. “You are British, aren’t you? 
Thought so, by the way you said cawffec. Hope you get 
licked if you do go in. I’m from Milwaukee.** 

And somehow that made me angry. Somehow it 
started me thinking, for the first time consciously, “Why 
don’t you go to this war ?” Because if only I could go to 
this war—and the paper, to which I had again turned when 
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the girl from Milwaukee went to serve another customer 
said they were sure to need nurses—I should be getting 
nght away from Hiram, and Richard would never find out 
about what I'd been in New York. And even if I died 
in this war, I should at least die clean. 

Rupert Brooke must have felt the same as I did, while 

sat drinking my coffee at that cafeteria, when he 

wrote into cleanness leaping”—though nowadays who 

remembers Rupert Brooke except to sneer at him ? But 

that wasn't all I felt. And perhaps I'm taking too much 

credit for what I did. Perhaps all I wanted, when I walked 

into the shipping-office about half an hour later, was escape 

Irorn myself. I’ve often wondered how many men went 

to the War for no better reason. And how many women 
too. ^ ’ 


I didn t tell the young Englishman who attended to me 
that I wanted to go to the War. (It seemed so ridiculous.) 
I only told him I’d like a passage to England. 

Steerage ? he asked, for I’d put on my oldest clothes 
when I rushed out of the Knickerbocker. 

“No,” I smiled. “First-class.” 


But even that didn’t make any difference. 

«a there’s nothing on the Trifonia;^ he said. 

And we don t quite know where we arc anyway. There’ll 
be new regulations out in an hour or two. Are you a 
Bruish subject ? Have you got a passport ? If you haven’t 

I should advise you to go straight to the Consulate and apply 
for one.” ^ 


And immediately he said that. I could sec just what a 
hole I w^ in. Because no girl can lead the life I’d been 
leading all those months on Broadway without having her 
wits sharpened; and, half-crazy though I was. it didn’t' 
take me more than a second to realise that the only way 
I could hope to get a passport was as James’ wife. And 
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after all this time—at least a year since I had sent him his 
evidence from Mar del Plata—I didn’t even know if I still 
was James’ wife. 

In the end, however, I decided to risk it; and, not 
giving any name at tlie shipping-office—no one would 
believe that a girl dressed like I was could be Lady Alastair 
—I took a taxi straight back to my hotel. 

Early though it still was, Hiram had already telephoned. 
I told the telephone-girl to plug my line ; took a bath; 
and dressed myself very carefully. Then I took another 
taxi to the British Consulate—where another Englishman, 
in reply to my, “But I really am Lady Alastair,*’ said, “Lm 
quite sure you are. But I’m afraid I can't go behind the 
regulations. Surely you ve got some paper, surely some¬ 
body in New York can vouch for your identity.” 

And that nearly fazed me, till I remembered Haver- 
meyer, and that I had kept the envelope of Richard’s 
first letter. 

So I took yet another taxi, to Havermeyer’s office. 
Havermeyer made rather a fuss about seeing me. Eventu¬ 
ally, however, I got in to him, and persuaded him to do 
what was necessary. But although I showed the young 
man at the Consulate both Havermeyer’s letter and Richard’s 
envelope, it wasn t enough. I had to be photographed as 
well. And what witli that, and going right down town to 
the shipping-office again, it was nearly seven o’clock before 
I arrived home to find Hiram waiting for me in my sitting- 
room. 

‘*And where have you been all day, baby?” he asked. 
So I told him, and his face seemed to shrivel right up. 

**But—but last night I” he stammered, 

“I was drunk last night,** I said cruelly. And when he 
would have argued with me, I cut him short. 

“But, baby,** he protested, “think of the danger. 
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England’lJ be in the War before you’re off Nantucket. 
And you’re going on a British boat. The Germans !! 
never !et her through. She'!! be torpedoed.” 

“If she IS,” I said, “perhaps it'!! be the best thing that 
can happen.” And although we had dinner upstairs and 
he stayed til! nearly midnight, begging and begging me to 
reconsider my decision, I wouldn’t let him kiss me, or even 
give me the money for my passage, telling him that I was 
through with Broadway for good and all. 

“But why ?” he asked just before he left me. “I don’t 
understand.” And I said, “Perhaps I don’t either. But 
all the same, I’ve got to go.” 

And that was the very last I saw of Hiram Parker. 
For next morning, the talisman of my British title smoothed 
out every difficulty with the Consulate and the shipping- 
office ; and that very night—with my jewellery in rny 
handbag and all my deposit-money, nearly ten thousand 
dollars, already cabled to London—I walked up the gang¬ 
plank of the Tritonia, to be treated almost as though I 
were a queen. 

The hner was crowded to its last berth. But the 
junior purser himself received me on board ; my passport 
was hardly examined; and the steward who escorted me 
to my cabin “my lady’d” me with every sentence. 

Me I Who had been “baby” to men like Hiram Parker, 
and * that Sancetti kid” to every waiter and every cloak¬ 
room-woman in the night-restaurants of the town I was 
leaving behind 1 

The cabin had only two berths, of which mine was the 

lower. On the upper w’ere various pieces of lugcacc all 
marked M.B. 

After the steward had gone I looked at the labels. 
The full name, “Muriel Brinckman”, seemed vaguely 
famih'ar. I was still puzzling where I could have heard 
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it, when Muriel herself came in; and held out her hand, 
saying, “I was so glad when I heard I wasn’t going to have 
a complete stranger for my stable-companion. You and I 
met at Melton, two or three seasons ago. You asked 
me to call on you. But somehow I was never able to 
manage it.” 

Muriel’s hands are more like a man’s than a woman’s. 
She is ever so much taller than I am, nearly six foot, with 
one of those clean-cut English faces, and very large blue 
eyes, and a milk-and-white complexion, and tawny golden 
hair, coiled at that time in big loops over her well-shaped 
ears. I never think of her without thinking of Richard, 
because they’re the same type ; and I did so then, perturbed 
though I was at the encounter. 

“Don’t you remember me ?” she went on ; and when I 
said, trying to avoid the American intonation I’d picked up, 
“But, of course, I do,” she increased my perturbation 
with her directest glance, and the words, “I heard you and 
Alastair had had a bit of trouble. Have you divorced him 
yet.?” 

1 had forgotten, however, the English habit of not in¬ 
quiring too deeply into other people’s affairs. For once, 
I had said, still with the best English accent I could muster, 
“>X'cll, no. It hasn’t got as far as that yet,” Muriel dismissed 
the subject entirely, saying, “It’s a damn nuisance about this 
war. But, of course, one can’t very well keep out of it. 
What are you going to try for ? A hospital ? I’m all for 
a motor-ambulance. But you know what the War Office 
is. They'll probably set us to knitting Balaclavas,” 

Then—having explained what a Balaclava helmet was, 
and chatted for a few more minutes—she suggested we 
should go on deck. 

But I didn't want to go on deck before we sailed—for 
fear of some man I had known being there to see people off. 
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So I excused myself and started unpacking. But all 
the while I was unpacking, I grew more and more 
depressed. 

Once again, I had burned my boats. And how crazily, 
at what a risk I Some man I had known might be actually 
travelling with us. V^hat should I do if he recognised 
Lady Alastair for “the Sancetti kid”? 

“You are crazy,” I thought. “Soft, too. At least you 
might have let Hiram pay your passage.” 

The thought of Richard, however, strengthened me; 
and presently I left the cabin and found the library, where 
I scribbled off a little letter, just telling him what 1 was 
doing and the address of the London branch of my New 
York bank. And once I had given in that letter at the pur¬ 
ser’s office, I was only conscious of a vast excitement and a 
vast relief. 

I did venture on deck then; and stood at the rails for 
nearly an hour, with the Trilonia already away and all 
the lights of New York sinking behind me; and when 
the last of those lights disappeared, leaving only a vague 
iridescence on the night-horizon, I turned to find Muriel at 
my side. 

“You’re looking very happy,” she said; and I, “It’s 
funny you should say that, because as a matter of fact I 
haven’t felt so happy for years.” 

(Which was true enough ; and I sometimes think that 
if I’d been able to tell Muriel all the truth then, it might 
have made a great difference. But I didn’t, although I 
had the impulse to. I've never told anybody the whole 
truth about myself, not even Richard. And now it’s 
too late.) 

“1 m feeling happy, too,” continued Muriel. “Just 
because I’m on my way back to England. Not that I sup¬ 
pose they’ll let me do anything much.” 
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Then she fell silent, all British self-consciousness ; and I 
saw her breasts rising and falling as she drew the first of the 
sea-air deep into her great lungs ; and, watching her, knew 
somehow that she and I were going to be friends. (And 
we always have been friends, although we're so different; 
although she’s straight, and clean, and decent, like Richard 
is, and I’m so unworthy of her friendship.) 

That, too, I believe I knew when, after we had talked a 
little longer and arranged to try to sit at the same table, 
we went to our cabin ; and I saw her kneel, all British 
unselfconsciousness—it s that mixture of selfconsciousness 
and unselfconsciousness which makes British people so 
difficult to understand—to say her prayers. 

‘‘Don’t you ever say prayers ?” she asked me a night or 
two later. “I simply can’t go to sleep if 1 haven’t. I’d 
as soon forget brushing my teeth.” 

But that first night she just climbed up into the berth 
above me and fell asleep so quickly and soundly that my only 
conscious feeling about her was envy ; and next morning— 
she was up and dressed and had ordered tea for both of us 
before my eyes were even open—she told me a most im¬ 
proper story, and hoped it wouldn’t be too “bloody rough”, 
because she was such a “damn poor sailor”. 

Wh-ich both shocked and puzzled me, as I’d never heard 
a girl of Muriel s breeding use swear-words before. 

The steward who brought our tea told us he’d heard 
from the wireless-operator that England had sent Germany 
an ultimatum which would expire at midnigT&t. And by the 
time we got down to breakfast the news was all over the ship. 

To my surprise all the English on board—there were 
hardly any Americans—took it as a matter of course. And 
after breakfast Muriel fell in with a man she knew who said 
It s a pity we aren’t armed, Tve always said we ought to 
have guns on all our merchant-men. The Germans have 
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been planning this for years. They’re just as likely as not 
to have submarines out.” To which Muriel answered. 

What fun if they do. And that aiternoon we were all 
summoned to the saloon, where the Captain explained to us, 
in the calmest way. that we should be in a state of war by 
midnight. 

But even that didn’t seem to excite the English very 
much ; although Muriel did say. “Blast it, what's all this fuss 
about ? Does the man really think the German fleet's after 
us already ?” when we got the order not to unshutter our 
portholes and not to smoke on deck ; and after saying her 
prayers again, she grew quite talkative, saying. “My father's 
in the Service. He s always said this was bound to happen 

and I’ve always laughed at him. Makes me feel rather a 
damn fool, don’t you know.” 

And just before she fell asleep she called down to me. 
“Don’t let’s part brass-rags when we get to London—I've 
taken rather a fancy to you. Let’s volunteer together. 
Something dangerous if we can manage it.” 

But that set my imagination working ; and I was awake 
for hours, seeing all sorts of beastly pictures ; and half 
wishing myself back in New York. And next day we fell 
in with another man Muriel knew, a British olBccr on his 
way to rejoin his regiment, who said, “By the way Lady 
Alastair, weren’t you dining at the Knickerbocker last Thurs¬ 
day ?” And that, although I carried it off all right, set my 
imagination working too. ^ 

By the third day out, however—though the prospect of 

actuaUy going to war still terrified me—I’d almost forgotten 

the “Sancetti kid” and was playing the role of Lady 

y^tair to such perfection that I could easily have talked 

about James. In fact—for I have always been adaptable 

-I became outwardly more EngUsh than the English tliem- 
sclvcs. 


Q 
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My past was behind me, and best forgotten. I scarcely 
had a regret for it ; although every now and again, as I 
grew to know her better, I couldn’t help wishing myself like 
Muriel— a straight girl who would have nothing to hide, 
exccpi perhaps a tew kisses, from any man with whom she 
mighi fall in love. 

On Broadway, one always thought of such girls as fools 
or softies. But Muriel wasn’t either a fool or a softy. 
She knew almost as much about life as I did. But instinct* 
ivcly. So that I was really astonished when she said to me 
—that was the same night she told me she always said her 
prayers—“Do you know, Olivia, I’m the complete virgin. 
I’ve never even been kissed, except when I was a kid at 
dances, ' and a little later, “Not that I care a damn about 
conventional morality. If I were to find the right man I 
should just grab him.” And when I asked, thinking of 
Richard, “Even if he were married to somebody else ?” she 
answered, “Rather. Unless his wife were actually a pal 
of mine. But in that case, of course, I shouldn’t let myself 
fail in love.” 

And to my, “But love isn’t like that. One can’t turn 
it on and off like hot water,” she retorted, “But, my dear, 
you’re half an Italian,” and so fell asleep. 

That angered me a little. Yet my admiration for her 
kept growing. And so, rather queerly, did my admiration 
for the other English people on board. 

They were so different from the Charlie Strohmengers 
and the Hiram Parkers. They could sing the “Wacht am 
Rhein” in the smoking-room—and take the whole Wat as 
a joke. They never saw themselves—not even the officers 
on the way back to their regiments—being blown to 
pieces. 

They never really imagined that our boat might be 
sunk by a torpedo—having the most supreme conffdence in 
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their Navy; and, what was even stranger, in their tiny 
Army, about which they talked rather like Broadway talked 
about its aaors, certain that, whatever else happened, “It'd 
put up a good show.*^ 

But we saw nothing of the British Navy until we were 
off the coast of Ireland, our course having been altered to 
Liverpool instead of Southampton—and then only a de¬ 
stroyer, which we didn’t even trouble to cheer, just looking 
at it idly before going down to our last dinner. And next 
morning, when we docked, everything seemed so like the 
England ol my recollection that I could hardly imagine 
there was a war on at all. 

There was certainly an examination of our passports. 
But it was very quick, and almost perfunctory. And not one 
of the officers who travelled up to London with us troubled 
to put on his uniform. Which struck the Italian in me 
as very strange. 

London, too, seemed curiously unaltered. There were 
plenty of porters, and plenty of taxis. Muriel, whose 
people lived in the country, knew of a quiet little hotel, 
and suggested I should go there with her. I accepted 
gladly. 

**It’U probably come a bit cheaper if we go on sharing 
a room,^’ she said—staring at the little card printed with the 
Union Jack and the words, “Business as usual”, wlrich had 
been pasted on the glass in the cashier’s office. 

And that suggestion, also, I accepted gladly. 

Because somehow it seemed to mark, more definitely 
than anything else could have done, the break I’d made with 
that other life of mine, with Charlie Strohmenger, and Hiram 
Parker, and all tttc beastliness I was so determined to forget. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

.Vnd yet. as long as we were in London, although I tried my 
hardest, I could never quite forget. My immediate past 
haunted me—as the immediate past is haunting me this 
morning. Then, as now, the more I looked back on myself, 
the more I felt ashamed. 

Ihcn, as now, I did so want to confess myself— an d 
feel cle^ again. “If only,” I used to think. “I were Uke 
Muriel.” I-vcry night when she knelt down to pray, I 
wanted to pray with her. But I couldn’t, any more than I 
could bring myself to tell her the whole truth. 

“She might not understand,” I told myself. “She’s so 
very much the Englishwoman.” Besides, all through 
those first days we spent in London, Muriel had only one 
idea in her head: “to get to the Front”. 

It didn’t matter to hcc how we got to the Front, or to 

which front we got, or what happened to us when we got 

there. There was a war on. Her father, her uncles, her 

cousins (she had no brother), every man of her acquaintance, 

had either gone or was going to that war. Therefore, she 
must go, too. 

She would leave me alone aU day. When she came back 
to our hotel of an evening, she used language such as I*d 
never heard even on Broadway. They didn't want women, 
■‘except to knit bloody comforters”. And she’d be sugared 
before she d knit any bloody comforters. Damn it, and 
blast it, couldn’t she drive a motor-car as well as a man, and 

*44 
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ride a horse as well as a man, or, if it came to that, shoot as 
straight as a man ? Of course she could. Why the hell, 
then, couldn’t she find us a job ? 

For it was always “us” between me and Muriel ; and 
although I used to spend most of the day alternately shiver¬ 
ing with fear, and wondering whether my love for Richard 
or even my longing to “wash-out” (Muriel’s word) the girl 
I’d been on Broadway were worth while risking my life 
for, her return of an evening always gave me strength. 

I felt that I could do anything, however dangerous, as 
long as she were with me. Though even that couldn’t 
prevent my imagination from painting me the most ghastly 
pictures the evening she rushed into our room, as near to 
real excitement as I had ever seen her, to tell me, “It’s all 
right this time, my dear. You and I are going to be the 
little heroes at last. Boodie Loddington’s got round the 
W.O. She's starting her own ambulance corps. And 
taking us on. We’re to get our uniforms to-morrow. And 
—such fun—we can’t wear ’em with long hair.” 

It seems absurd nowadays. But I was awake nearly all 
night thinking that I’d rather lose even Muriel than my 
lovely long hair. And next day, she had all she could do to 
drag me to the hairdresser’s. I could have cried when I 
felt the shears at my neck ; and saw myself in the mirror 
afterwards. 

“God knows what I look like,” I said. 

Muriel, however, only damned my eyes, and dragged me 
olf to buy a ready-made uniform, in which she insisted on 
taking me to a theatre. (I remember how naked my neck 
felt; and how everybody stared at us between the acts.) 
And the next morning she took me to interview the Dowager 
Countess of Loddington, otherwise “Boodie”, at her 
“Headquarters”—a vast house in Belgrave Square. 

The Countess, nearer sixty than fifty, with a face like a 
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horse, was the type of Englishwoman I’d always detested— 
the sort of dowager I'd heard sneering at me for being a 
foreigner and an artist at my own receptions. I told 
Muriel as much as soon as we'd been “signed on”. 

“Oh, Boodie's not a bad old duck,” said Muriel. “You 
should see her to hounds. Used to be one of the Cottesmore 
Kittens in her day. Probably that's why she's got so damn 
proper in her old age. I don't mind telling you, between 
you and me and the gate-post, that she wanted to know all 
about you and Alastair before she'd agree to your coming 
with us. So I told her there'd been a judicial separation. 
That's about right, isn’t it ?” 

“Pretty well,” said I nervously. 

But in the days that followed, 1 forgot all about that little 
conversation in the excitement of preparing for the Front. 

\Vc had only about twenty-four hours more in London. 
Then we were ordered to “join our section” at Loddington 
Towers. And wc hadn’t been at Loddington Towers a day 
before the first ambulance arrived; and Boodie tele¬ 
graphed from London that it was to “embark instantly” 
for Belgium. Wc were twenty all told ; so we all wrote our 
names on pieces of paper and drew them out of a cap. 
Muriel’s name came out first; and, one of the conditions 
being that you could choose your own “orderly and assistant 
driver”, she and I drove down to Dover immediately— 
and from there I wrote to Richard again, just in case any¬ 
thing were to happen to me, before we crossed. 

It was a smooth enough crossing; but the smell of the 
crowded boat upset Muriel, and I had to look after her. 
Once we reached Ostend, however—I found she spoke 
French almost as well as I did, though with a strong 
British accent—it was she who had to look after both me 
and the ambulance. For I have never had a mechanical 
mind. 
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Muriel had been right when she said she could do any¬ 
thing as well as a man. And even in French her command 
of bad language continued remarkable. I shall never forget 
the expression she used to the Belgian commandant who 
insisted the Germans would shoot her if they captured her 
wearing the automatic pistol she'd bought; or the things 
he said when she refused to give it up. 

From that day on, she detested all Belgians; and when¬ 
ever we stumbled across an English newspaper with any¬ 
thing about “our gallant little ally*’ in it, she used to tear 
it in shreds. 

“Oh, sugar these Belgiques,” was her favourite ex¬ 
pression. 

But that didn’t prevent her from risking her life, and 
incidentally mine, for them twenty times a day. 

We were set to work at once. The German invasion 
of Belgium was in full blast. Every day their armies 
advanced. Every day the army to which wc had been 
attached kept retreating. We had our boots on d.iy and 
night. The Belgian mud was frightful. But the Belgian 
muddle was worse. Organisation there sccmctl to be none. 
We’d be ordered to collect wounded from a village, only to 
find the village already blazing. We’d be ordered to evacu¬ 
ate some farmer’s family, only to discover the farm occupied 
by Uhlans. 

One such patrol we encountered deliberately turned 
a captured machine-gun on us, and Muriel fired back with 
her pistol. We were often under rifle- and constantly 
under shell-fire. Twice, shrapnel-bullets killed off the 
wounded we were bringing in. It was all very uncomfort¬ 
able and very terrifying. Yet, somehow, I was never so 
terrified when wc were actually under fire as before we 
started on a drive, and after wc got back. 

But Muriel was never terrified, never even frightened. 
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Danger, whether real or apprehended, only excited her, and 
made her see red. 

“1 d blow these German swine from their own guns,’* 
she muttered one night, stooping over a poor woman who 
had been obviously bayoneted and probably outraged. 

Yet queerly none of the horrors we saw—and we saw 
more horrors than there are in Dante’s Hell during that 
first fortnight—seemed to shake her belief in God. 

1 can sec her now, kneeling nightly on the filthy floor 
of our ambulance—we slept in it always, because the billets 
were even tilthier—to say her prayers. But I could never 
bring myself to say a single prayer—even when I was 
most terrified. VC hat little I had already witnessed of 
war seemed—as it still seems, even here with the peace of 
this Convent all about me—to destroy faith. How can 
God the Father exist—and permit innocent men to die 
screaming in gangrenous ditches with their entrails pouring 
red from their bellies ? 

Is that more blasphemy ? But I saw a lot of men die 
like that. And women, too. 


We spent the whole of that first fortnight doing our best 
for the retreating Belgians. Antwerp hadn’t fallen yet, 
though it was already encircled. We heard that British 
sailors were there ; and a British Army Division on its way 
to us, I remember Muriel saying to me, while we chewed 
at a tough sausage we had bought, with darkness coming on 
in some wet woods, and the guns booming all round us, 
**That’ll be the Division father’s in. The Seventh. But I 


don’t see that twenty thousand men can help very much.” 
And the day Antwerp actually fell I remember even more 
distinctly; because that was the day the Commandant 
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ordered us back to Dunkirk, and Muriel refused to obey 
him, and what little organisation there had been tumbled 
all to pieces, and we lost touch with our unit altogether. 

I was for getting back across the French frontier. But 
Muriel wouldn’t hear of it. suj's^ j'y reUe^* she said 

in that British accent. “If tliat bastard likes to bolt and 
leave us in the air, let him.” 

So we stayed where we were, in a village that already 
stank of death, doing our best for the soldiers who were 
too badly wounded to move, and collecting what others 
we could find. A few civilians, including tluec women, 
stayed with us, till the bombardment started, and Muriel 
ordered them to take the carts and horses and get away 
to the west. 

But she herself wouldn’t get away ; and we stayed on 
under fire until the shelling stopped and we saw the first 
Uhlans riding down on us across the fields. Even then 
Muriel wouldn’t have quit—she wanted to “stay and fight 
it out, we’ve got plenty of rifles and cartridges”—if 1 hadn’t 
begged her, with tears in my eyes, to be a little sensible. 

“What’s the use of getting ourselves killed ?’* I remember 
saying. “And if we shoot, it’ll only give them an excuse 
for killing more wounded.” 

But Muriel insisted on having “just one pot at the 
devils” ; and we only cranked up and got away just in time, 
leaving all our patients, several of whom were the merest 
boys, to the tender mercies of the Uhlans, who flred at us 
from their saddles, making several holes through our Red 
Crosses, and one through Muriel’s cloak. 

I was pretty well all-in by then. I wasn’t as strong as 
Muriel, and I hadn’t had any sleep for three nights, or my 
uniform off for a week. My hands were like a mechanic’s ; 
and my underclothes alive with lice. Yet I couldn’t feel 
that I was really dirty—at least not in the same way I’d felt 
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dirt^- that night when Hiram Parker put his flabby fingers on 

my bare shoulders in New York. 

For quecrly, as I crouched low beside Muriel in that 
rocking ambulance, with the bullets whistling through our 
canvas, I remembered that night; and felt myself altogether 
cleansed from it, and all uplifted by the knowledge that I had 
not played the coward in this war. So perhaps there // 
something good, something definitely of God's purpose, 
even in war. 

And yet, how am I to believe, how am I to recapture the 
faith of my girlhood, when I remember that last horror 
Muriel and 1 witnessed before the British came up and we 
were ordered out of the firing-line for good and all ? 

V e had got back as far as a town called Poperinghc 
by then ; and w’ere still acting on our own, although Muriel 
had managed to attach us to some nondescript Belgian 
Territorials for our rations. The British hadn’t come up 
yet, though there were more rumours of their arrival. 
And the German advance seemed to have stopped. 

In Poperinghe, the whole world might still have been 
at peace. All the little shops in the main street were open ; 
and only a few sentries, bearded old men in old-fashioned 
uniforms, posted about the big square. One night, 
however, we just heard the guns start rumbling again, a 
long way to the east of us; and Muriel, going to our window 
—what a joy it had been to wash and be in a clean billet— 
swore she could see the old red glare in the sky. 

“Looks as though they were at it again the other side 
of Ypres,” she said next morning, “Let’s get the bus out 
and have a dekko round.” 

So we bought some petrol with our own money—Boodie 
hadn’t given us a farthing—and, there being nobody to stop 
us, started off at about eleven o’clock. 

It was the loveliest morning, with all the poppies out. 
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and all the larks singing, and all the peasants at work in the 
woods and fields. I was driving the ambulance; and 
insisted on stopping to have a good look at Ypres. There, 
too, the world seemed at peace. We went into the Cathedral, 
where a wedding was being celebrated, and over the Cloth 
HaU. 

As I drove out through the Menin Gate and past the 
Asylum we could again just hear guns rumbling. But 
beyond Ypres, too, all the peasants were working, and 
hardly stopped to look at us as 1 drove on till we came to the 
big chateau at Hooge, 

The chatcaii_gardens looked so attractive in the sunshine 
that Muriel suggested we should eat our sandwiches in them. 
The gates were wide open. So I steered through ; and we 
got out and lay on the grass by the lake, eating and drink¬ 
ing first, then smoking and talking for the best part of an 
hour. 

The guns seemed to have stopped. All sorts of birds 
were twittering. And presently we saw pheasants walking 
about—which last we had learned to recognise for a good 
sign. 

‘*If they haven’t left their covers yet,” said Muriel, 
“there can’t be a Hun within twenty miles of us. However, 
as we’ve come so far, we may as well go on.” 

So she took the wheel and we drove on slowly towards 
a village our map told us must be Aalveldt. But just 
before we got there we popped a tyre. 

“Oh, blast,” said Muriel; because tyres then weren’t 
what they are now; and we both hated changing them. 
“Can’t we find a Belgique to help us ?” 

But there was nobody to be seen in the near-by 
fields; and we had to tackle the job ourselves. It took 
us the best part of half an hour; and just as we’d finished 
and were having another cigarette, we distinctly heard a 
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battery open fire—six reports, one after the other, but no 

whistle of shells. 

“Wonder how far off that was,” said Muriel. “Must 
have been a pretty good distance.” But just after we’d 
cranked up and were moving again, we saw, about a mile 
off down the straight, poplar-fringed road, one of the old 
sights—a cart piled with household goods, and a man 
trudging along beside the horse. 

“So they are at it again,” muttered Muriel; and she 
trod on the accelerator; and when we came abreast of the 
cart—as usual, there was a woman, and some children, and 
a couple of dogs, and a birdcage among the household 
goods—she pulled up ; and I asked the man how far he had 
come. 

“From there,” he answered, pointing his whip back 
and over the first houses in the village which were now 
visible. “Let others stay if they will. But me, I am not 
so foolish,” 

And he trudged on. Nor did we sec any other carts 
as we drove down the hill. 

“False alarm, I should say,” decided Muriel. “That 
chap looked a bit of a panicker. I could do with some 
coffee. Let's pull up at the local pub.” 

We did pass one more cart as we came into the village. 
But the man had no information to give us. And although 
we heard the battery fire again, and a renewal of that distant 
rumbling, the gendarme whom we encountered in the little 
square said, “But no. There are no Boches. And no 
shells have fallen yet.” And while we were talking to the 
gendarme, up came the Mayor, a grizzled old peasant in 
corduroys who hadnT been out to his fields that day because 
of his rheumatism. 

“No wounded here,” said he, looking at our Red 
Crosses. Then, very politely, he invited us into the 
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estaminet to take a cafe-cognac with him ; and the gen¬ 
darme came too. 

Both had heard that the English were arriving ; and 
felt sure they would save Aalveldt from the “Boches”. 

“Although,” said the Mayor, smiling at us, “we did not 
anticipate that our gallant allies would send their ladies 
first.” 

Which made us smile, too ; and explain how we came to 
be in Aalveldt. And, both the Mayor and the gendarme 
plying us with questions about our adventures, the time 
passed quickly and pleasantly—until Muriel looked at the 
old Flemish timepiece on the wall of the estaminet; and 
decided we ought to be getting back. 

The two Belgians wrung our hands warmly ; and came 
outside to see us start. 

It must have been nearly six by then—one of those 
perfect evenings one does occasionally get in Flanders. The 
distant rumble of which I had been conscious every now and 
again while we were talking seemed to have died away again. 
There was no movement in the still air—and the place in 
which we stood might have been painted by one of the old 
Flemish Masters. 

Several peasants were already shambling back, with 
that leisurely pace they have, from their day’s work. Each 
man, as he came by the village priest, who happened to be 
standing on the steps of the little church opposite to us, took 
off his cap, and the priest acknowledged each salute with a 
grave bow. Black-shawlcd women were passing in and 
out of the grocer’s shop next door to our estaminet. Some 
seven or eight children were clustering, wide-eyed, round 
our ambulance. 

“It is for the wounded,” a sturdy youngster had just 
started to explain ; “it is English” ; and as Muriel stooped 
to crank our engine, they clustered closer, and a little 
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girl with flaxen hair shouted, **Vivefit Us Anglais et Us 

Anglaises !" 

And just as Muriel, still with her hand on the crank- 
lever, looked up to say, “Oh, for God’s sake smack that 
kid’s head and tell her to shut it,*’ I heard the whistle of the 
first long-range shell. 

Muriel didn’t hear it, because her engine had started 
firing. I thought it was going to pass right over the 
village. So I didn’t think of shouting, terre /” till the 
thing was actually screaming down on us. And then it 
was too late. 

The shell gave one last howl—I can just remember 
the awful noise it made, and the sudden look of utter terror 
on the white faces of the children—then it burst right in 
front of me, hurling me off my feet. 

I must have Iain where that burst had flung me, deaf and 
blind, and half stunned, for the best part of a minute. For 
when I staggered to one knee and got my eyes open, the 
splinters had already stopped falling ; and I could hear no 
sound, except the noise the priest’s boots made as he came 
running to us over the cobbles. 

Not one of the children even moaned. They lay where 
they had fallen—with here a little leg and there a little arm 
just moving. I saw that the flaxen-haired girl whose head 
Muriel had told me to smack had been cut clean in half, as 
though with a butcher's knife. 

Muriel—she’d been knocked out too—was already 
going towards the children. But the Mayor had fallen for¬ 
ward on his face; and I saw the gendarme bending over him; 
saw that his brains were oozing over the pav^, and that the 
blood was still spouting from the great vein in his neck. 

I got to my feet then ; and joined Muriel in the ring of 
prone children. Neither of us spoke as we stooped 
over first one and then another of those mangled bodies. 
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Muriel pointed to the ambulance. I jumped into it; and 
jumped out again with the bandages. The priest—and he 
never said a word either—tore strip after strip from his 
soutane. But the poor children died even while we were 
still trying to bandage them—all except that one sturdy 
youngster who had said, “It is for the wounded.’* Both 
his legs were smashed and spouting blood from the arteries. 
But he remained fully conscious while we were putting on 
the tourniquets—and I shall never forget the way he looked 
at us, as though it were all our fault. 

Then the second shell came screaming down, and 
burst right on the steps of the church ; and while we were 
still carrying the boy to cover, another followed, and yet 
another. And after that all I seem to remember is the noise 
of smashing glass and falling masonry, and men and women 
screaming, and a horse’s head with no body behind it thump¬ 
ing down close to where we crouched under a wall; and 
Muriel saying quite calmly to the priest and the gendarme, 
who were both crouching with us, “The moment this stops, 
get everybody out. If the ambulance isn’t smashed. I’ll 
take any wounded you can collect, and as many children 
as we can cram into her.” 

And miraculously, when the shelling did stop, we found 
that the ambulance wasn’t smashed; and so managed, by 
making several trips, to get all the wounded who couldn’t 
walk, and at least fifty children, including that youngster 
with the broken legs, out of burning Aalveldt, and back to 
the chateau at Hooge. 

But, O God, how can one who has seen such horrors 
truly believe in Thee ? 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


I couldn’t write any more last night—my old war 
memories were too close to me, and too real. And this 
morning again—such a wonderful Italian morning—they 
seem so close that I can hardly believe that Muriel and I 
arc not actually standing in the big square at Poperinghe 
to salute the first of the British cavalry, wonderful men who 
stared curiously at us from under their old-fashioned peaked 
caps. 

That was two days after our adventure in Aalveldt, 
The second of the British officers we saluted reined up 
his horse ; and, after he had heard who ^e were, suggested, 
very politely, that we should leave the town. 

I m afraid you can't stop here,” he said ; and when 
Muriel asked him where we were to go, “Well, if I were 
you. I’d make for Montreuil." 

That annoyed Muriel, and she started arguing. But 
her argument only produced the curt order, *‘You appear 
to be in uniform. So Tm afraid you’ll have to do what 
you re told” : and our officer rode on after his men. 

What rotten luck,” grumbled Muriel; but she was too 
much the soldier's daughter to disobey; and before night 
fell we were away from Poperinghe, driving west. 

During the night, we fell in with several more British 
cavalry patrols; and each time we were challenged Muriel 
tried to find out the whereabouts of her father, thinking 
he might help us to “get back to the Front”. But none of 
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the young officers we met were of any assistance in finding 
Brigadier-General Brinckman ; and towards dawn wc fell 
in with a staff-major in a big car, who said, “Ambulances ? 
Good Lord, I dunno anything about ambulances. What 
you’d better do is report to the P.M.O.—that’s the Principal 
Medical Officer—at Boulogne.” 

And once we got to Boulogne, the P.M.O. sent us on to 
the private hospital Lady Loddington was organising at 
Le Touquet; and there what Muriel used to call “just the 
bloody boredom” began. 

Not that I was ever bored at Le Touquet. I’d had quite 
enough of trying to do a man’s work, and having lice in my 
underclothes. Nursing suited me better than fighting. 
And although Muriel grumbled at giving up our ambulance, 
we always had each other. And that meant a good deal. 

There wasn't much excitement in our hospital—and yet 
somehow the mere routine helped me to win back my self- 
respect. 

One doesn’t think so much about one’s own affairs when 
one is relieving other people’s agonies. But wc were an 
officers’ hospital; and nearly all the poor fellows for whom 
I did my humble duties were of the same type as Richard. So 
that I couldn t help thinking about Richard occasionally, 
and wondering if he, too, were on his way to France, and 
whether this work I was doing might one day make me 
worthy of him. And when I got his answer to the letter 
I had written him from Dover, 1 could have cried for joy. 

Richard was so proud of me for “joining up”. And so 
envious. The Foreign Office had refused “trained diplo¬ 
mats” permission to volunteer. He “supposed” he ought 
to resign. But he had ^cen “begged’’ not to, because the 
“Diplomatic was now more or less of a Secret Service”. 
Still, it made him feel “rotten”. I had never received such an 
emotional or such a sclf-reveaUng letter from him—and 

R 
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never loved him more than when I burned it (I have always 
had to burn Richard’s letters) and went back to my job of 
cooking custards and changing bandages. 

I wrote back at once, telling him all that had happened, 
and how happy I was. 

For I was happy at Le Touquet—happier, I often think, 
than I have ever been in my whole life, except perhaps that 
first time Richard was my lover in Rome. I felt clean again 
as “Nurse Alastair”—and when I did remember myself on 
Broadway, which wasn’t often, it was only as an acquaint¬ 
ance of whom rd been rather ashamed. And I often used 
to think, when I heard Muriel and the other nurses talk 
regretfully about how “jolly” life had been before the War, 
“Yours may have been, but not mine. I’d far rather be 
here.” 

I couldn’t hope, like they did, that it would be “all over 
by Christmas” ; and sometimes I even forgot all the suffer¬ 
ing. Because I wasn’t suffering. Not as long as I felt I 
was winning back my self-respect, and that Richard was quite 
safe and still loved me, and that Muriel was my friend. 

Muriel dear, could you still be my friend if you knew 
everything about me ? I wonder. Yet how you stood up 
for me when the worst happened at Lc Touquet, when the 
blow actually fell 1 


rd been Nurse Alastair for more than eight months 
by then—and wasn’t expecting any more blows. My 
“past” had been washed out by the War. And that Satur¬ 
day, as I set off for a solitary walk along the dunes, I was 
happier than ever, because Richard had written me yet 
another wonderful letter, and sent me a photograph of him¬ 
self, just a snapshot, in return for one of mine. Mine in 
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my nurse’s uniform—he wrote—made me look “like a 
ministering angel ”, though I seemed to have got “just a 
wee bit thin*’. 

I re-read that letter, sitting under the lee of one of 
the sand-dunes. Then I set fire to it as usual, and put the 
snapshot in the pocket of my uniform—and just let myself 
day-dream. And in my day-dream, I remember, the War 
was over, and Richard at last free to marry me. We were 
being married at St. Margaret’s—such a big wedding, with 
Muriel and several of the other nurses as my bridesmaids. 

The sun was still shining on a perfectly smooth blue 
sea when I started back to the hospit^; and my day-dream 
persisted all the while I was walking slowly along the sand- 
path that led through the pine-woods to the low buildings, 
with the Red Crosses painted on their roofs. 

Just outside the Matron’s office stood a big Rolls which 
I recognised for Lady Loddington’s. When I got to 
my quarters, one of the nurses told me I was wanted in the 
Matron’s office, adding, “I don't know what it’s about. 
But you’d better go at once. Boodic's throwing her 
weight about a bit this afternoon. She wants Muriel too 
—as soon as she comes out of the theatre.” 

For Muriel had an operation on that afternoon, and that 
was why I’d gone out alone. 

Boodic’s visits always meant a “strafe” about something 
or other. But so far Muriel and I had been rather favourites 
with her. So that I had no suspicions, till the Matron 
met me just outside her office, saying, “I’m glad you’re here 
at last. We’ve been hunting for you everywhere,” and 
gave me the most peculiar look through her pince-nez, that 
anything could be really wrong. 

“What’s the trouble ?” I asked. 

I m afraid I can’t tell you,” she answered; and 
ushered me straight into her private room, i 
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Lady Loddington was sitting at the desk. She had a 
newspaper spread out in front of her. I explained that it 
was my afternoon off duty. She told the Matron to leave 
us—and asked me to sit down. 

“You and Nurse Alastair,” she began, “have got to 
have rather a serious conversation. I imagine you already 
know what about.” 

And when I said, “But I’m afraid I don’t,” she glared at 
me before plunging into what was obviously a prepared 
speech—all about my having done good work ; and that, 
of course, she couldn’t help remembering that I’d been under 
fire, which counted in my favour. And while I was still 
wondering, because she had both her hands flat on the news¬ 
paper, what on earth she could be driving at, she said, 
“But what I have to think of in this rather painful circum¬ 
stance are the elementary decencies. I trust you agree with 
me that, even if there is a war in progress, those elementary 
decencies still have to be preserved.” ^ 

Then she left off, and glared at me again, and just passed 
me over the newspaper, with the words, “It’s no good 
trying to bluff it out, you know. It may not have been in the 
rags you young women seem so fond of. Thank goodness, 
they’re rather short of paper. But there was a short men¬ 
tion of the case in last week’s Times. So I took the trouble 
to send for Tbe Scotsman. Which makes pretty reading, as 
I think you’ll admit.” 

The paper she handed me was blue-pencilled up and 
down two columns and headed, “Scottish Baronet Secures 
Divorce”. And because it was such absolute news to me 
that James had at last got his divorce—I’d never even 
thought about James since I’d been in France—I read those 
two columns right through before saying another word. 

“Well,” remarked Lady Loddington when I’d finished, 
“what explanation have you to offer? Why did your 
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friend Nurse Brinckman inform me when I signed you up 
that you were judicially separated from your husband ? 
Did you lie to her—or she to me ?’* 

At that I lost my temper a little. 

“You needn’t call her Nurse Brinckman,’* I said. 
“She’s a relative of yours. And you know perfectly well 
that she isn’t a liar.” 

“Then I can take it you lied to both of us,” said Boodic, 
so grimly that the little relief I had experienced at finding 
that the only evidence against me had been taken on com¬ 
mission in Montevideo, which explained James’ delay in 
bringing the action, disappeared. 

“I admit that,” 1 went on—and suddenly Boodie said, 
“What I have to consider is not only the lie you told, but 
the fact that this is a hospital exclusively for officers and 
gentlemen, and Lord French’s orders that no woman of 
doubtful character is to be tolerated in the war-zone.” 

And it was then that my self-control began to snap, and 
all my animosity against her to find tongue. 

“Arc you trj’ing to insinuate that I’m a woman of 
doubtful character ?” I began. 

“It’s a point I have to consider in view of this,” she 
retorted, tapping at the newspaper, which I had already 
handed back to her—and all of a sudden I wasn’t Nurse 
Alastair any more, 1 was just “that Sancetti kid” of Broad¬ 
way, New York. 

Only 1 wasn’t as wise as the “Sancetti kid”, who’d learned 
always to think of the consequence before she spoke. 

“What the hell’s my divorce got to do with my job out 
here,” I burst out; “and who the hell are you to sit in 
judgment on me, anyway?'* 

And before she could even attempt to stop me, I was 
raging on, “You’ve never even heard a shell burst. You’ve 
never done a hand's turn in this hospital. You couldn’t 
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even wash a dish, let alone cook a pudding. All you do, 
is take the credit for our work.’^ 

She did stop me then, rising, and threatening to have 
me “put under arrest for insubordination” if I didn't “keep 
quiet”. But she only stopped me for a second; and for 
fully another three minutes I raged on again, utterly care¬ 
less of what I said, telling her that I didn’t give a damn if 
she were all the dowagers in England, that she was a snob, 
and a hypocrite, and could go to the devil. 

“And as for putting me under arrest,” I shouted, “you 
just try it on, and you’ll get what’s coming to you 1 I 
shall appeal to Lord French, and if he won’t help. I’ll appeal 
to Mr. Asquith, and if that doesn’t do I’ll appeal to the King 
himself. A woman of doubtful character, am I ? Were 
you so damn virtuous yourself at my age?”—and I turned 
from her and ran out of the room. 

The Matron, who had heard me shouting, was at the 
door and tried to detain me. But I brushed by her, and ran 
straight to my own quarters. I was nearly crying with 
rage by then. It was all so stupid and so snobbish and so 
damnably unjust. 

My quarters were empty, Muriel still in the operating- 
theatre. But it didn’t take long for news of my row with 
Boodie to get all over the hospital; and soon one girl after 
another was coming in to ask me what it was all about. 

go away,” I kept saying. “Go away and leave me 
alone, can’t you ?” 

So after a while they left me alone; and presently 
Muriel, still in her overall, came striding down the passage 
and flung open the door. 

“Hoodie’s just sent for me,” said Muriel. “But I’ve 
got to have a wash first. My grief, don’t you hate the very 
smell of ether and iodine ?” Then, seeing my face, **I say, 
old thing, what on earth’s up ?” 
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‘‘Everything’s up,” I snapped. “I’m a woman of 
doubtful character, unfit to associate with English officers 
and gentlemen.” 

Then I told her ever)'thing Boodie and I had said to each 
other; and she said, “You seem to have made a bit of 
an ass of yourself. I suppose I’ll have to try and straighten 
things out for you” ; and washed her hands ; and went out 
muttering, “Doesn’t that old bitch know there’s a war on ?” 

For actually she was in just as big a rage at the injustice 
of the thing as I. 

Muriel didn’t come back for the best part of an hour ; 
and all that time I just sat in our one chair, now looking at 
Richard's photo, and now watching the sun fade out behind 
the pine trees, my rage dying, and my common sense already 
telling me that my brief period of happiness had gone to 
everlasting smash. I’d burned my boats once more. 
Muriel herself couldn't influence Boodie to keep me on with 
the unit after the way I’d insulted her. Even if I apologised. 
And I couldn’t see my way to doing that. 

She came back at last. But my very first look at her 
told me what to expect. 

“I’ve done my damnedest,” she said. “I’ve stopped her 
having you put under arrest. But that’s all I could manage— 
and you’ll have to resign.” 

Then she put her arms round me, and we kissed— 
and that was the first time we ever had kissed, the first 
time I ever saw tears in Muriel’s eyes. 


I wrote out my resignation before supper; and the 
orderly by whom I sent it over to the office brought back a 
formal acceptance—and my warrant for Ix)ndon, 

“It’s a bloody shame,” said Muriel as we were going to 
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bed. “And I shall miss you like hell, if that’s any consola¬ 
tion.” 

But nothing seemed any consolation when she drove me, 
early next morning, into Boulogne, We were rather too 
early ; and she insisted on standing me drinks at the hotel. 

“I m sorry I didn't tell you exactly how things stood 
between me and James,” I said ; but all she said was, “My 
dear, as though that mattered I” And there were tears in 
her eyes again, and in mine too, although we only shook 
hands with each other, when we finally separated at the 
boat. 

There were dozens of officers on that boat; and several 
of them tried to scrape acquaintance with me. But the only 
man with whom I could have brought myself to speak during 
the next four hours would have been Richard—and if ever a 
woman felt lonely, and beaten, and altogether disgusted 
with life, it was I when I arrived at Victoria in the uniform 
of a corps to which I could no more belong. 

I had decided to stay at the Grosvenor Hotel; but, 
acting on a sudden impulse, I went to the telephone-box 
and rang up Aunt Mary, whom I had not even thought of 
visiting during the few days Muriel and 1 had been in Town. 

Aunt Mary was very surprised—and her voice sounded 
a little stiff. But the moment I said I’d come from France 
on the leave-boat, she insisted I must stay with her and 
Uncle John in the Cromwell Road. So I put my valise and 
my one suitcase on a taxi and drove there right away. 

My uncle was on duty as a special constable, and Aunt 
Mary alone. 

“You’re looking terribly done up,** she said once we 
were in the drawing-room; and before I realised what I 
was doing, my eyes began to stream, and I was sobbing out 
my misery to her, and she was comforting me, saying, 
“There, there, my dear. Don’t worry.** 
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And after that she talked, ever so sensibly, about my 
divorce. 

shouldn’t worry about that either,” she said, “though 
John and I certainly were a little shocked when we read what 
you’d done in The Times. John says it was a little my fault 
for persuading you to marry a man so much older than you 
are. But I did think I was doing my best for you.” Then 
we spoke about Mother for a little; and just before we 
went to bed—my uncle was home by then, looking so funny 
in his special constable’s uniform—she said, “I want to 
give you good advice this time. You can stay here as long 
as you like, of course. But on the whole wouldn’t it be 
better if you went back to your father in Rome ?” 

By next morning, however, I had already decided that 
if there was one thing I didn’t want to do, it was to go back 
to Rome. The War had taken too great a hold on me. As 
long as it continued, I had to be in it. Since how otherwise 
could I remain Muriel’s friend, and go on being worthy of 
Richard’s love ? 


Mother of God, how I wish, as I sit here this morning, 
that I were still worthy of Muriel’s friendship and Richard’s 
love. But I’m not. And in my heart of hearts I know 
it. My soul is the prostitute’s ; and, except by faith, there 
can be no more cleansing for me. It was all illusion, that 
cleansing I had imagined for myself in war. 


I found out, before Td been a week at Aunt Mary’s, 
that England didn’t want any more of me in her war. 
Every overseas hospital unit I applied to, and 1 applied to 
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all of them, demanded to know why I had left Lady 
Loddington s—and I was still too sore at the treatment I 
had received to conceal the truth. 

So after a week I gave up trying for overseas work ; 
and offered myself—furnished with an introduction by Uncle 
John—to the Censorship Department, imagining I might 
be of service there because of my languages. But that only 
brought more trouble on me—and the doubt whether I was 
still a British citizen since the dissolution of my marriage. 

‘‘We shall have to investigate that,” said the official 
I saw; and two days later my uncle was sent for and 
questioned by the regular police. 

“It looks as though you may have to be registered as an 
alien,” he said when he came back—and that made me sorer 
than ever. In spite of Muriel and Richard, in spite of the 
unexpected kindness I had met with from my aunt and 
uncle, I felt that I was beginning to hate England. And 
about a week later, I decided to try to get a job in France. 

Uncle John and Aunt Mary did their best to dissuade 
me. The Passport Office made all sorts of difficulties. But 
in the end, I succeeded in getting to Paris—only to encounter 
more difficulties about my nationality the moment I applied 

for any war-work which would bring me near the front 
line. 

And in Paris I very nearly made up my mind to give up 
tr)dng to get back to the war, and take another apartment 
on the Rive Gauche, and start painting again. But with 
nearly all the money I’d brought from America still un¬ 
touched at my London bankers*, there was no need for me 
to start painting again. And somehow every letter I got 
from Richard, and Muriel, who was also writing to me regu¬ 
larly, seemed an encouragement to “carry on’*. 

So when I at last came to the conclusion that I couldn’t 
hope to carry on in France (where I imagined, perhaps 
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erroneously, that the influence of Lady Loddington might 
still be working against me) I determined to try my own 
country; and after about ten days’ argument with the 
French officials got my passport visaed for Rome. 

And once in Rome, I felt I should not be doing my duty 
if I didn’t go and see my father, whom I found married to 
his mistress, and who, like Aunt Mar)', refused to let me 
stay at an hotel. But I only stayed two nights in that old 
room of mine ; for Italy was glad enough of me in her war, 
and sent me off at once—to one of the hospitals near Udine. 

And I was on the Italian front for more than three years. 


Those dreadful years 1 That never-ending procession 
of pain, and dirt, and disease, and discomfort, and dis¬ 
organisation, and almost defeat I Those ghastly mornings, 
after Caporetto, when I used to hear our own machine- 
guns executing our own deserters, while the mad wounded 
shrieked at me, “Save yourself, sister—the Austro-Hun¬ 
garians are upon us I” all up and down the reeking wards. 

Yet I wasn’t unhappy in those years, as I am unliappy 
now with the sunlight just beginning to fade beyond this 
Convent window. Because for me, those years were sin¬ 
less—with Richard’s letters and Muriel’s to hearten and 
console me. And where now can I find comfort or consola¬ 
tion ? 

In faith ? But how can one who saw man after man 
brought in blind from the shell-splintered rocks of the Carso 
win her way back to faith ? 

God, if Thou dost indeed remain—and, as my strange 
priest said, without Thee, nothing—answer that question. 
Art Thou Thyself the answer ? Am I, also, blind ? 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

I HAVE not written a word for two days. I have been too 
sad—and too puzzled at still not hearing from Richard. 
Is he dead or alive ? I think I should know if he were dead. 
But if he is alive, he may come back to me. And if he 
docs, what am 1 to do ? Tell liim the whole truth, and 
lose him for ever ? Or keep his faith in me, and let him give 
up his career ? 

Summer is passing. This morning I woke to hear 
rain pattering on the palm trees. But now the Convent 
garden is dry again; and the sunshine so glorious that I 
would rather walk among the flowers than write. But I 
must go on with my writing. Because it is only through 
confession that I can hope for absolution—and through 
absolution, that clarity of purpose which may at last bring 
me God’s own peace. 


The world had been at peace, the last of the guns silent, 
for nearly three months, before I left the half-closed 
hospital at Pavia, and returned to Rome—not yet twenty- 
eight, but with more experiences than most women crowd 
into a lifetime behind me, and Richard’s love, Muriel’s 
friendship (although occasional letters still passed between 
us), hardly more than memories, very dear and sometimes 
very tantalising memories, of the past. 

26s ' 
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I wanted, if I had a want, for that long procession of 
suffering had dazed and deadened all my sensibilities, to 
forget the past. And for a whole month I stayed with my 
father, whom the years had mellowed, and his young wife, 
against whom (for she had made him happy) I could no 
longer feel animosity—temporarily content, as so many of 
us were temporarily content, just to be out of the war ; just 
to be able to get up when I pleased, and go to bed when I 
pleased, with no more poor, broken men moaning at me 
while I changed their bandages, and soft bedding and 
decent food. 

I had plenty of money, too. And that made me idle. 
Till one day, strolling the Corso, I encountered my old 
friend Ettori, and-mentioned some pictures I’d done, just 
to relieve the monotony, during my last year at the Front. 

He asked to see them, and bought a few. And a day 
or two later I began to tire of idleness, and to think about 
^ the future. And in another day or two I began to re- 
experience that fear of poverty which had been in abeyance 
all through the war. 

1 had to earn my ow’n living—and earn it decently. 
Besides, kind though my father and stepmother had been, 
I could feel my presence already growing a little irksome to 
them. 

So, after seeing Ettori again, and securing a modest 
commission for some flower-panels with which he had 
promised to supply an English dccorating-firm, I took a 
tiny studio-flat in the Via Margutta, and found a pleasant 
motherly woman named Elvira to do daily work for me, and 
was still content in my dazed, purposeless way. 

There were other studios in the Via Margutta; and 
gradually, both there and at Ettori’s, I made acquaintances 
again. But never more than acquaintances ; for although 
my mirror told the artist in me that I had not lost my 
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beauty, I wanted to remain, as I had remained ever since 
that night on Broadway, pure. 

And I did remain pure, no man even tempting me, until 
that day in April when, just as I was leaving Ettori’s, some¬ 
one said in English, “This is a bit of luck, Olivia,'*—and 
Richard and I met face to face. 

I had not spoken English, except with one British 
oflicer who had been my patient for a few days in Udine, 
for years. The last man in the world I had expected to see 
was Richard. My heart seemed to stop beating as I gasped 
out that one ^'‘Madonna ntia /” and stood there staring at him 
like a perfect fool. 

“Surprised ?” he asked ; and as he smiled, and lifted his 
hat, and offered me his hand, I saw that he seemed ever so 
many years older, nothing of the old boyishness left. 

But I still couldn’t manage to say anything except, 
“Why didn’t you write me you were coming to Rome?” 
To which he answered, “Because I didn’t know I was 
even coming to Europe, far less Rome, till the last 
moment”—and went on to tell me that he had only arrived 
that very morning, with some Mission or other. He told 
me, too, that he had been transferred, some six months 
back, from Rio to Washington, and was just on his way to 
my father’s, “on the off chance I might find you there”. 

He went on talking. Gradually, I recovered my wits. 
Unconscious of any great emotion now that the first shock 
was over, I remember thinking, “How queer—I can’t 
even be certain that I’m still in love with him”; but at the 
same time, I remember, I had that almost overwhelming 
impulse to run away, 

I wanted to run away; but it was impossible. Already 
he had taken me by the arm, saying, “We seem to be causing 
rather an obstruction. Let’s go somewhere where we can 
have a proper talk.” 
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Then he hailed a passing carriage; and handed me in ; 
and told the man to drive to the English Teashop—and 
hardly said a word more, hardly even looked at me, till we 
were inside. And it*s quite extraordinary how little I can 
remember, though I’m trying my very hardest, of what 
happened and what we said to each other, during that 
first quarter of an hour. 

All that I can really recollect is the way his eyes kept 
trying to hold mine, and mine trying to avoid his, and the 
thoughts, “But this is just impossible. Tliis isn’t true. 
This isn’t Richard. And even if it is, it isn’t the old Richard. 
He’s not in love with me any more. He can’t be. Wliy, 
it s years and years since he put anything about love in his 
letters, or I in mine.” 

Yet all the time I was thinking like that I must have known 
he was still in love with me. Because when he eventually 
told me, “I don’t think I shall be going back to Rio again,” 
I couldn’t help saying, “I’m sure I never want to go there 
either”—and after that I remember all our conversation 
so perfectly that I could set it down word for word. 

he admitted, a trifle grimly. “I behaved like 
a fool, and, what was worse, like a prig.” And I said, half 
to myself, “But then you always were a bit of a prig, my 
dear.” And at that he laughed for the first time. 

“One can’t help one’s nature,” he retorted. “And 
anyway, need we go over all that old ground ? I:d ever so 
much rather hear about your war experiences. You can’t 
imagine how I envy you. And how I despise myself for 
having been out of it all the time—just thumping away 
at my typewriter. Over in America it was diflerent. The 
seemed such a long way away ; and, of course, one was 
doing one’s duty. But ever since I landed in Europe I’ve 
felt an absolute worm.” 

And because that sounded so much more like the old 
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Richard—and the Richard of his earlier war letters—I 
couldn’t help trying to console him; till at last he admitted, 
“Well, perhaps we diplomats arc going to be of some use 
now. After all, soldiers can never clean up their own 
mess. Statesmen will have to do that for them. And as 
far as I can see it'll be a whole generation’s job.” 

Then he again insisted on hearing about my war experi¬ 
ences ; and while I was telling him a few of the tilings I 
hadn't been able to put into my letters, because of the 
censorship, he interrupted, “All those horrors. All 
those hardships. And yet they haven't left a line on your 
dear face.” 

And at that I again had an almost overwhelming 
impulse to run away. 

“What’s the use ?” I remember thinking. “It’ll only 
mean more misery for me. He’s got his career. He can 
do without my love.” 

But all of a sudden I found myself asking, “By the way, 
you haven’t mentioned Coralie. How is she ? Is she in 
Europe with you ?” And when he answered, in that old 
abrupt way of his, “Coralie is still—just Coralie. I left her 
in Washington,” I began to feel so shaky that I had to put 
down the cup 1 held, for fear of spilling its contents over my 
light frock. Because this Richard sitting opposite to me at 
our rickety tile-topped table was so much more than a 
mere memory to me ; and because I, obviously, was so 
much more than a mere memory to him. 

“I’m afraid I 11 have to be going,” he said after a little 
more conversation. “This infernal conference will prob¬ 
ably keep me till midnight. Could I come and see you 
to-morrow afternoon ? With any luck I shall be free by 
tea-time ’—and I said, feeling the perfect fool again, “Why 
not ? If you really want to” ; and having given him the 
address of my studio, and shaken hands with him—there 
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was even more of the old Richard in that handshake— 
I started to walk home. 

I walked the whole way home to the Via Margutta, 
feeling curiously light-headed, yet at the same time 
curiously depressed. That Richard still loved, and still 
wanted, me was apparent. But wasn’t his love based on 
illusion ? Supposing he knew that Olivia Sancetti—as I 
had once more taken to calling myself—had not earned her 
living by doing magazine-work in New York ? And 
standing at my easel that afternoon, 1 again fell to thinking, 
“What’s the use?” 

Twilight found me more depressed than ever. I had 
promised to go to a studio-party that night. But after I 
had pur away my brushes, and eaten the cold food Elvira 
always left for my supper, 1 decided that I was in no mood 
for a party—and went out for another walk. 

At first I walked aimlessly, and without thought. But 
after a while my thoughts seemed to clarify, and my depres¬ 
sion to lift. Spring was in every breath of the moonlit 
air—and all my memories of happiness calling to me. A 
strange power seemed to be drawing me towards the 
Coliseum. 1 hailed a carriage ; and drove there ; and went 
in ; and clambered up to the very niche in the rough brick¬ 
work where Richard had first kissed me. And sitting 
there alone in the moonlight 1 felt all the years roll away. 

Once more 1 was young—and almost virgin. Once 
more, Richard could love me without illusions. No need 
for lies or subterfuges with him. . . . 

Lies and subterfuges 1 Madonna mia^ if only my feet had 
never trodden the paths of sin 1 


It was past midnight before 1 left the Coliseum; and 

s 
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already my memories of happiness were gone. All I could 

remember was the woman I’d been in New York, and all 

the lies I had written to Richard so that I might keep his 

love. 

I had kept his love. But to what purpose—unless he 
could love me without illusions, knowing all the truth ? 

And when I got home again—the studio-party had not 
yet broken up, and a ukulele tinkled ragtime all the while 
I was writing—I tried to write him the truth, and that we 
must see no more of each other. But half-way through 
that letter my courage failed me ; and I burned it; and 
next morning there seemed no more depression in me, 
only the thought, “I’m going to see him—this very after¬ 
noon.*’ 

The War had turned me into an early riser. I was 
always up and making my coffee before Elvira came; and 
as soon as I had swallowed my coffee, I ran to the stall 
where I used to buy the flowers I painted, only a few yards 
from my studio at a comer of the street. 

*^Belle rosty 'stamatthjay' smiled the old woman, only 
just unpacking her baskets. rosHy hella signora.''^ 

I bought a whole armful of her roses ; and Elvira and I 
spent most of the morning tidying and arranging my one 
big room fronting the courtyard, and my slip of a bedroom 
with its slip of a bathroom, and the kitchenette. 

“You can go’ as soon as I’ve had lunch,” I said; and 
Elvira laughed at me, **Signoray there is a new colour in your 
cheeks, and something tells me you will soon be married 
again,” and pattered out of the courtyard singing to herself 
—never dreaming that her chance words had brought back 
all my depression, only ten times blacker than the night 
before. 

Because, so long as Richard remained married, what 
real hope was there for me ? 
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Even if I left him with his illusions, even if I let him 
love me again, there would always be ODralie, whom he 
would never let divorce him because of his career. Mis 
real love was his career. The War had proved that. If I 
gave myself to him again, I should again be sacrificed. 
Yet I wanted to give myself to him ; and more passionately 
than ever. The mere thought of his lips on mine sent 
tremor after exquisite tremor sweeping through my body, 
as I sat there among my roses, waiting and waiting to hear 
his footstep on the flagstones and his hand on my bell. 

But when at the last I did hear his step on the flagstones 
and that ring at my bell, I swore to myself, as I started 
up from my big divan, “No more love. You’ve done 
without it all these years. You can go on doing without 
it. Since how can there be love between you and Richard 
without the truth?” 

And it was not until he was actually through my door¬ 
way, not until we had stood hand in hand for a long second, 
and I had taken his hat and stick from him, and settled him 
on the divan, and given him a cigarette, and started to 
prepare his tea for him, that the years began to roll away 
again ; not until I was carrying the electric kettle to the low 
table by which he sat smoking that I had my illusion—not 
seeing us in my studio, but in our old garfonniere where he 
had first taught me to love. 

And for Richard also—I knew in that moment—all 
the years had rolled away. He was seeing me as I had 
been, almost virgin; not as I was, a woman who had 
plumbed the depths. 

I made the tea, and sat down opposite to him. Wc 
talked a while. Then, suddenly, he stretched out a hand 
across the tea-table ; and I drew mine sharply away. 

“Don’t,’* I said—and my voice, too, was sharp. “One 
can’t put the clock back.” 
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“Why not ?” he asked ; and fell pensive, only his eyes 
eloquent, hungry with that old hunger—but with a new 
resolution in them that made me all afraid. 

The woman I had been told me that this was no callow 
lover. Richard’s carefree youth had passed. The years 
between us had hardened him. Yet his passion for me had 
only intensified with abstinence. 

“Why not?" he repeated. “Since I still love you.” 

“And the great career ?” I laughed—much as the 
“Sancetti kid” had once laughed on Broadway. 

He fell silent again, frowning. But in a moment or so 
he had risen, and was standing over me. “Don’t you care 
any more ?" he persisted ; and his eyes, looking down into 
mine, were so hot with emotion that my laughter died 
away. 

“I care,” he went on. “More than ever. Madly. 
Now that I see you again, I know that you’re my one 
woman. If only I’d married you instead of Coralie 1 ” 

“But you didn’t,” I managed to say. “If I were to let 
myself love you again, it could only lead to unhappiness. 
Be sensible, Richard. We can never marry. You know 
that as well as I do.” 

My words seemed to impress him. He moved away 
from me, and sat down, heavily, on the divan. 

“Why not ?” he said for the third time. “You’re a 
free woman. I could get a divorce too.” 

“At what price ?” I asked. “The loss of everything 
you’ve worked for. And if you paid that price, Richard, 
if you gave up your career to marry me, you’d be hating 
the sight of me within six months.” 

“That’s not true,” he protested. 

And I said, laughing again, “Isn’t it ? Be straight with 
yourself, Richard,” and once more he fell pensive for a 
long, long while. 
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“Even if it is true,” he said at last, “it doesn't make 
any difference to my feelings, Olivia. 1 still want you. 
Damnably.” And again he rose ; and I rose, too ; and wc 
faced each other for a long second—till I felt myself 
weakening, and turned away. 

He did put a hand on me then. But at his touch, 
strength came to me again. 

“You. have my friendship,” I said. “Isn’t that 
enough ?” 

“Friendship,” he scoffed. “Between you and me ? 
When 1 tell you that I still want you, that you’re still my 
one woman ? Don’t you want me any more ? 1 tlunk you 

do. I know you do. Look at me.” And once again 
he caught me, roughly, by the arm. 

“Tell me the truth,” he continued, twisting me round 
till my eyes could no longer avoid him. 

Looking into his eyes, 1 had my last impulse to tell 
him the whole truth about the woman I d been on Broad¬ 
way. 

But even while I was still struggling to give words to 
that impulse, the woman I’d been on Broadway said, “You 
fool, you told him the truth once and he scorned you for 
it,” and the woman I’d been all through the war-years 
asked, “Why—except to cleanse yourself for him?” and 
the woman I actually was, “Is there any truth except this, 
your present need ?” 

And after that all I can remember is a great warmth 
suffusing me, and the long-closed flower opening again— 
scarlet among my scarlet roses. 

Dear God, that joy 1 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


I HAVE just been with the Reverend Mother again. She 
asked me how my self-imposed task is progressing ; and 
when I told her of a difficulty I am just beginning to 
encounter, that the early years seem so much sharper in my 
memory than recent ones, she said, “But that is true for all 
of us. Time passes, or seems to pass, more swiftly as we 
grow older. Probably because this mortal life is only a 
preparation for the life everlasting.” But that, I cannot 
yet believe. 

How can life go on when the body and the brain are 
both annihilated ? What can there be for us then, except 
an eternal sleeping, without even a dream ? Unless indeed 
there is “a soul-change, into something rich and strange”, 
as Shakespeare sings. 

For even while we yet live, the soul changes in us. 
So that 1 cannot write that I loved Richard in the same way 
that second time we became lovers, as I did the first. 

Always, there were resei:\"ations in me, and subterfuges, 
and a concealment of-the woman Td been on Broadway, 
and of the real motive which had driven me to the War. Yet 
I know I loved him more truly and less selfishly that second 
time. Because that second time, I might have made him 
marry me. And I didn’t. I only used my power over him 
for his happiness; never to jeopardise his career. 

His Mission stayed in Rome a whole month. We 
•couldn’t meet at the studio very often, because his work 

378 
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was so absorbing. But as long as he could come to me 
occasionally, as long as \vc could go on writing to each 
other (we wrote almost every day) I was content—painting 
my best again, with the money I got from Ettori 
ample for my needs. I used to paint as long as the 
light lasted; and all the while I painted I used to sing. 

My rcscrs'ations from Richard I had—but no regrets; 
though every now and again my conscience would prick 
me a little for the lies I had had to tell, and still had to tell, 
about those months in New York after the death of 
Garfield; and every now and again 1 used to think, “He 
doesn’t love the real you—only the you which you have 
painted for his imagination.*’ 

Yet the picture I had painted for his imagination was so 
nearly true that my own imagination soon grew to believe 
in it; and w'hen, one afternoon, he broke the news that he 
would have to leave Rome for Paris, I nearly made a 
mistake with my, “Then I shall come too, darling." 

For that brought up the question of money—and how 
was I to explain that I still had nearly two thousand pounds 
on deposit in London, and enough jewellery to raise a. 
thousand pounds more ? 

Fortunately, however—for, although Richard would 
have given me money, I should have hated myself for 
taking it—I was saved from more lies by Ettori, on whom 
I called next day, and who said that if only I’d go on with 
my work in Paris I could send it direct from there to 
London, and that he would pay me for it against the London 
decorating-firm’s receipt. 

“So you sec,” I wrote Richard that evening, “you 
needn’t even pay for my ticket.” And that same evening, 
with my ticket for Paris already purchased, 1 said good-bye 
to my father and his young wife, who insisted 1 must stay 
to supper with them, and seemed so happy together, despite 
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the difference in their births and ages, that I couldn’t help 
comparing their situation, very enviously, with my own. 
And when my stepmother, having said, ^^You’re so lovely 
that I really must kiss you,” went on, “I wish you were 
married, too. Perhaps you’ll find someone you like well 
enough in Paris,” I could have cried. 

But once in Paris with Richard—we actually travelled 
on the same train and pretended how surprised we were 
at meeting—I was again content. For there, in that 
other studio I found, as far from Montmartre as possible, 
Richard was ever so much freer to visit me, and we 
had time for more than just the making of love—time 
for those long talks when he used to tell me about his 
work, and his ambition to be an Ambassador, and how he 
had started to learn Japanese while he was in Rio (and I 
used to swear that if he ever went to Tokyo he’d have to 
take me with him, and he'd say, “But, of course, you shall 
come and be my geisha”)—time to enjoy all those pleasures 
of companionship, which mean so much more than passion. 
And sometimes, we would talk of a child. 

But I never really wanted a child. All I wanted—in 
those hours of faint misgiving which must come to every 
woman who can only love in secret—was for Richard to be 
all mine, with no Coralie and no career between us. Till 
gradually, as the days went by in Paris, those hours of 
misgiving lengthened ; and although I still painted, I no 
longer sang at my painting. Because, the more Richard 
gave me of his confidences, the more secondary I knew his 
love of me to his urge for a career. 

It was only during the first flush of our renewing 
passion that I might have made him throw up everything 
to marry me. Once accustomed to having me for mistress 
again, all his ambition to make a great name for himself 
flared out afresh. 
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Yet Richard's ambition has never been altogether selfish. 
And when I used to say, “If you’re not careful, darling, 
you 11 become that dreadful person—a man with a purjiose, 
he always used to answer, “The least a fellow who didn t 
fight in this last war can do is to try and prevent the next. 

I wasn't as unselfish as that. I had given my love to a 
man, not to a cause. But loving my man, I couldn t help 
respecting both his purpose—and the rigour of his code. 

Richard has always lived by code. That is what 
frightens me so, as I sit here thinking and thinking why I 
have had no word from him in all these weary months. 


Sometimes, even during those first happy months 
we spent in Paris after the War, Richard s code used to 
frighten me. And once, just after Coralie rejoined him, 
early in the Spring of nineteen-twenty, I remember think¬ 
ing, *'You're against his code really,” and paraphrasing my 
Francis Thompson, “Love has not made for such as him 
my wayside dell of rest.” 

Yet even after Coralie rejoined him, he went on loving 
me—and so much that I couldn’t be jealous of her any 
more, only a little sorry for her, and a little angry with a 
fate that had tied this man of mine to a woman about whom 
he once said, “She’s such a damn fool. She simply can’t 
understand that the War has altered all the social values.” 

But such bursts of confidence about his wife were 
infrequent. They, too, were against his code—which 
is as English as Muriel’s, whom I met, thriliingly and 
altogether by accident, one morning shortly after Coralic’s 
return. 

Muriel was walking alone in the Rue de la Paix, and 
just as thrilled as I at our chance encounter. 
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“Olivia, by all that’s marvellous 1 ” she said. “And you 
haven’t changed a bit.” Then she burst straight out with 
her news, “What do you think I’m in Paris for? To buy 
my trousseau \ Damned unpatriotic, of course. But who 
cares ? Come and see my going-away dress. Callot. 
And after that I'll buy you a damn good lunch.” 

I wasn’t over-keen on going to Callot’s, because I’d 
been there so often with Garfield. But Muriel insisted ; 
and fortunately none of the saleswomen recognised me; 
and after we’d spent an hour there Muriel took me to the 
new Russian restaurant; where the first person we met was 
Richard, all by liimself, and very insistent, once I had 
introduced him to Muriel, that we should both lunch with 
him. 

“Olivia has told me such a lot about you,” he said to 
Muriel, “that I hardly feel weTe strangers.” And she 
said, in that direct way of hers, “As far as that goes, I knew 
who you were before I heard your name.” And when he 
asked “How ?” she went on, “From a snapshot I once saw. 
Olivia dropped it that afternoon she had her awful row 
with Boodie.” 

Which rd forgotten; and which made me feel rather 
uncomfortable—though Richard carried it off in his best 
diplomatic manner, saying, “That sounds almost com¬ 
promising ; but as a matter of fact it isn’t, because Olivia 
and I are the very oldest friends.” 

And I continued to feel a little uncomfortable, until 
Richard excused himself and went back to the Embassy, 
leaving Muriel and me alone. Fortunately again, however, 
Muriel was far too engrossed in her own love-affair to 
bother about mine. 

She started talking about “my George” the moment 
Richard left us. 

“He isn’t too terribly good-looking,” she said. 
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“Nothing like Darnborough, \vho» by the way, is almost 
too good-looking to be true. In fact he’s rather ugly. 
And he’s still only a serving soldier, so we shan’t be exactly 
rolling. But he’s damn )<?//;;</, if you know what I mean. 
And that’s a hell of a lot nowadays. And\\c wants children. 
A brace for cenain. A leash if it’ll run to it.” And when 
I said, “My dear, you ought to be buying maternity-frocks 
instead of a trousseau^'' we started laughing as I liadn’t 
laughed since the old days at Le Touquet. 

Yet next day when she came to tea with me at my 
studio, I couldn’t help feeling slightly depressed. 

Muriel, I felt, might not be making, as she herself put 
it, “much of a marriage”. But at any rate it would be a 
love marriage. And her love-life would be open. She 
wouldn’t have to hide her George’s photograph, as I’d 
had to hide my Richard’s, every time a friend came 
to tea. 

“You’re one of the lucky ones,” I said to her, just 
before we parted; but although she asked me, “What 
makes you say that ? Tell a pal if there’s anything you’ve 
got the hump about,” I gave her none of my confidences— 
only one of my pictures as a wedding-present, and the 
promise that I’d ring her up on the telephone if ever I 
found myself in London. 

Nor did 1 tell Richard, when he came to me that evening, 
anything about my depression. The woman I’d been on 
Broadway knew that the last thing a man who loves a 
woman clandestinely wants of her is tears. And even 
when, later on, in early summer, with Coralie already on 
her way back to America, a hint he dropped, “Do you 
know, darling, I sometimes wonder whether it’s quite 
fair to ask you to give up your whole life to me,” 
made me realise that his code no less than his ambi¬ 
tion might one day take him from me, I shed no tears. 
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Though, secretly, I made up my mind—that day when he 
was summoned urgently to London, and took the cross- 
Channcl-plane, and it crashed, though, thank God, without 
hurting him—that nothing except death should separate 
me from him. 

And in the end, only death did. 

For although; on that June evening which I shall never 
forget, he had been again summoned to London, and this 
time with no prospect of returning to Paris, all my plans 
were already made for following him. In fact, I was actually 
saying, “My dear, don't fuss. The studio’s already let. 
And it’ll be even easier for me to do Ettori’s work in 
London than it is here, because I shall be in direct touch 
with his customers,” when the ring came at my front 
door. 

“Who can that be?” asked Richard, a little disturbed, 
as always, when I had a visitor. 

“Only some tradesman or other,” I laughed—for with 
Muriel gone, and already married, I had no friend but him 
in all Paris. 

But at the door stood a telegraph man ; and even as I 
opened that flimsy envelope, something warned me of the 
worst. 

“Is that from Ettori ?” asked Richard when I came back 
to him. But I could not answer. I could only let him 
read for himself. 

“Who is this Alberti ?” he queried next. 

“Father’s doctor,” I managed to say—and he said, very 
English, “Then I’m afraid there’s no doubt about it. I’m 
afraid you’ll have to do as he asks.” And in that moment, 
although I already knew that Richard was right, something 
warned me that, if I did as Alberti asked, it would mean 
the end of our love. 

So that for a long while I could not think of my father, 
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though he lay at death’s very door, or even of that poor 
young wife of his, who had been with him when the tram- 
car overturned, and who would never again say, “You’re 
so lovely that I really must kiss you'*—but only of what 
their fate might mean for mine. 

“But I don’t want to go to Rome,” I said stubbornly. 
“What’s the use ? Father will be dead before I can get to 
him.” And for nearly half an hour I argued with Richard, 
telling him that I would wait until the next day, telling him 
to go back to the Embassy and ring up Alberti in Rome. 

Yet all the time I knew that not only his code was 
against me—but my own code also. And in the end, I 
said, “I’m afraid you’re right after all, my dear. Fathtr^s 
got nobody but me now. So if he needs me I must go to 
him.” 

And even then—although my premonition that I should 
lose him was so strong that I made him take me to the 
station and sit with me, holding my hand, in my second- 
class carriage till the last absolute moment—I shed no 
tears before Richard. Only when the train was actually 
taking me away from Richard, did I cry—and then only 
because 1 was leaving him behind. 

‘‘He’s all I have in the world,’* I kept saying to myself 
all through that nightmare of a journey. “What do I 
care for Father ?” Yet from the moment I stepped out 
of the train to find that Doctor Alberti, despite his great 
age, had come to meet me at the station, something of the 
woman I had been in the war-years began to stir in me; 
and my voice broke a little as I asked, “Tell me, is he still 
aUve?” 

And when Alberti answered, “God be praised, yes. 
They operated on his head last night, and relieved the 
pressure,” 1 insisted on his driving me straight to the 
hospital; and would gladly have donned my nurse’s uniform 
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again during those two days he hovered between life and 
death. 

But they would not let me nurse him—and when, on 
the third day, he recovered consciousness, and I was allowed 
in to sec him, ail my years in hospital seemed to tell me that 
my premonition was coming true. 

I had seen heads like that, and eyes like that, and bodies 
like that before. I knew how long the life could endure 
when it was no longer worth the living. And that night 
when I came home to the empty flat with all its memories 
of my mother, I fell on my knees and prayed, as I had not 
prayed since childhood, God, lift this cross from me. 
Let him die—and swiftly—so that I may go back to 
Richard.” 

But when God answered my prayers—if He did answer 
them—it was too late. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


Father never went really mad. If he had, it would all 
have been easy. Then I could have sent him—as one of 
the younger surgeons actually suggested—to an asylum. 
But as it was, what could I have done, with all my years of 
hospital training behind me, except the thing I did ? 

“You'll stay, won’t you?” he implored me when I 
broke the news of my stepmother’s death to him. “You 
won’t leave him, will you ?” implored old Alberti. And 
even Richard, when I wrote and told him the exact position, 
agreed that I must stay in Rome. 

“7 love you all the more for what you're doingf he wrote. 
And his letter consoled me a little; but with every day 
they kept Father in hospital my longing for Richard 
grew keener. For by then we had been together more 
than a year, and he had become so part of my life that life 
without him was a misery scarcely to be borne. 

Yet I knew that, if I would keep his respect, I must 
bear my misery; and it was not until I got that other letter 
from him, telling me he might be transferred back to 
Washington, that I began to give up hope. 

Father was home by then, paralysed from the waist 
downward, incapable of movement except in his wheel¬ 
chair, his eyes like the eyes of a wounded horse I once saw 
Muriel shoot in Belgium—but not mad, only with those 
queer gaps which an operation on the brain will sometimes 
leave in the memory. He knew me for his daughter; 

3S7 
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he knew I'd come back from some long journey to look 
after him. So what could I do except go on looking after 
him, though my heart broke ? 

And then—then I got Richard's last letter from London, 
posted just before his ship sailed for America. And if ever 
a woman s heart did come near to breaking, it was mine. 

Muriel said once that a clear conscience is better than 
love. But it wasn't so in my case ; and although I did all 
my duty by him, I grew, in the days and the weeks and the 
months that followed Richard's departure from Europe, 
to hate that pathetic log which was my father—till towards 
the end even hate died in me, and all my heart went numb, 
as the lower half of my father’s body had gone numb, with 
the sheer torture of separation from the man I loved. 

And this torture was all the worse because, once again, 
every letter from the man I loved seemed to be telling me, 
^‘This separation is so much less hard for him than it is for 
you.” 

Summer waned. Summer passed. Autumn came. 
Soon, we were in the height of the Roman winter season. 
But my days and my nights were all one season ; and all 
the while the conviction that both Richard s code and 
Richard s career would presently combine to wreck my last 
chance of happiness—the chance of joining him in Washing¬ 
ton—grew stronger in my distraught brain. 

My brain, like my heart, seemed incapable of its function. 
I could neither paint nor read—except aloud to my father, 
whose fear, now that he could work no longer, of dying 
in poverty made him meaner than ever before. 

By Christmas, all the money I could find in the flat and 
at his bank was exhausted. I had to draw some of my own 
from London to pay our one servant and our rent, to buy 
our food and our little comforts. “One day,” he said, 
“you will be paid back.” 
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But T didn’t believe him. And besides^ what did the 
money he cost me matter, compared with the time ? 

After Christmas, he grew worse and worse ; more and 
more difficult to manage. He had no more scruples about 
devouring my time. All the chronic invalid s selfishness 
was his; and all the child’s lack of comprehension. The 
lesion in his poor brain made it less and less possible for 
one to hold any consecutive conversation with him. At 
times he would imagine that I was my mother; at times 
that he was working again, and getting great sums for his 
painting. And always he craved for some fresh amuse¬ 
ment. 

I had to read all the papers to him ; and explain, as best 
I could, the new poliiical movement then sweeping over 
our Italy. 1 had to play games with him, chess mostly, 
and push him about the streets in his wheel-chair. Alberti 
did his best to help—but he was nearly eighty. Every now 
and again, some other friend of Father's would come to my 
relief. But they were old men, too ; and Father had never 
been a man of warm friendships. So, one by one, as his 
poor brain grew less and less capable of sustaining even the 
shortest talk, my helpers dropped away. Till at last only 
the priest visited us ; and he only on sufferance, because 
my father was beginning to turn against the Church. 

“All my life, ’ he used to say, “I have laboured for 
Mother Church. And now She leaves me to starve.” 

Winter waned. Winter passed. The Roman Spring 
came again. But Father still lingered ; and with every fresh 
letter from Richard I felt my last chance of happiness 
slipping away. His very altruism, the very code by which 
he had always lived, were at work against me. 
he wrote in one of those letters, ever change my iove. 
But is our love fair on you ? What have / to offer in return for 
tours ?** And again, **You're still lovely^ and still young, 

T 
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Is it right of me to ask you to sacrifice your whole life by joining 
me out here 

And to that I wrote back—very late one night with the 
tramp of Mussolini's armed men, so strangely reminiscent 
of war-time, going by and by under my window, ^^Kichard 
darlings be honest with yourself. Do you want me back when 
I'm free, or not?" And after that I fell to thinking, in 
so far as I was capable of thinking, “But dare I join him 
in America ? Supposing some man remembers, supposing 
some man tells him, of the woman I was before the War?” 

Spring passed, bringing me his answer to my question. 

“ 0 / course I want you backf he wrote. “B/// if I am 
to be quite honest with you^ and myself too^ I can't conceal the 
fact that your coming out here will mean certain complications. 
There's money ^ for instance. Will you be able to sell your work 
in America ?" 

And after that, knowing him as I did, I began to 
perceive that he only wanted me against his conscience ; 
that if I went to him I should only be, as he himself had 
once phrased it, “the chink in his shining armour”. 

Yet even so I was still resolute to go to him on that 
morning in May when our little servant came running in to 
wake me—and, standing over the bed from which his 
sightless eyes no longer stared at me, I knew that my father 
was at last dead. 

Father had died in his sleep, peacefully, with closed 
lids. And maybe towards the end I had learned to love 
him. For I remember that I cried a while—till all through 
me there swept the thought, “My prayers are answered. 
At last and at last, I’m free.” 


Almost against Father’s will, the priest had given him the 
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Last Sacrament. And after his passing, Mother Church, 
mindful of all the work he had done for Her, honoured him 
well. He lies with Mother in St. Peters’-without-the-Walls ; 
and as I walked behind his palled coffin, as I knelt by that 
splendid altar, as the earth dropped on him, I thanked God 
that I had been given strength to serve him till the end. 
For now I could go to Richard with a clear conscience— 
as I would have gone, as I was just going, my cable already 
across the oceans to him, when that other blow, more 
terrible a thopsand times than any I could have imagined, 
fell on me, crushing me to despair. 

**‘Yours received*' was all Richard cabled. *^*Wait 
letter before saiiifig. Probably going Tokyo." 

And as I read that one word “Tokyo”, the Devil 
entered into me (as perhaps he is still in me), telling me that 
Richard’s own will, that ghastly English righteousness of 
his, had deliberately taken this one way of severing the 
Gordian knot of his passion for me. ^Vnd from that 
moment, all that had been straight and clean and decent in 
me seemed to die. 

For seven long years I had striven to cleanse myself. 
For seven long years I had striven to be worthy of Richard. 
And to what end ? To what end ? 

“To no end,” answered the devil in me. “You have 
tried to do good, and it has brought you only evil.” 


Mother of God, intercede with God the Father, that this 
devil may be cast out of me. Do not let him set me raving 
again, as he set me raving long ago, all up and down that 
empty flat whence first Mother, and then Father, had been 
taken. Do not let him harden me, as he hardened me then 
—and as he is still trying to harden me—against all Belief, 
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I FELT, when I at last sat down to write my reply to 
Richard’s cable, that I had done for ever with Belief. 

“/ asked you to be honest^'' I wrote. ^^And this is my 
answer. You don't really love me. You have never really 
loved me. And now you're taking the coward's way of getting 
rid of me." And at the very end of my letter I wrote, 
knowing how it would hurt him, **/ suppose I've only got 
what's coming to me^ as the Americans say. Why should I have 
expected anything but cowardice from a man who kept out of the 
War?" 

Yet even while I wrote I was conscious of my own 
cowardice in not telling him, as I never have told him, 
the truth about myself. 

I left him then, as I left him this last time, with all his 
illusions about me. And, that done, dismissed him, as I 
fondly imagined, from my thoughts. And queerly, as though 
to distract my thoughts, I discovered, or rather his lawyers 
discovered to me—on the very day 1 had been due to sail— 
tlie most astounding secret: that my father had not been 
lying to me when he said, “One day, you will be paid back.^’ 
For there was another bank, about which he had not 
told me, and a secret safe-deposit, crammed with bearer 
bonds, and over and above that a life-insurance for fifty- 
thousand lire—all of it mine. And, thinking over all I 
had been told as I walked home from that old lawyer’s 
office, I realised how I had come by my own fear of poverty. 

*93 
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But that old fear—I told myself—was now dead. 

Every fear in me, I told myself, was dead except one— 
my fear of remembering Richard. And against that, I 
could use my old drug, extravagance. So into extravagance 
I flung myself, madly, not even waiting for Father's money 
to be mine. 

The flat with all its memories was loathsome to me. I 
moved to an hotel at once, telling the lawyers to sell every 
stick of furniture, even my father’s personal knick-knacks, 
for what they would fetch. Then I began to buy clothes, 
till clothes palled—and a man with whom I had got 
acquainted in the hotel started to make love to me— 
and, hating him, because, as I imagined, I had had enough 
of love to last me a lifetime, I moved to another hotel. 

By then it was holiday-time, with the money already 
paid over, and Alberti—who realised something of the 
madness in me but attributed it to the long strain I had 
undergone—urging me to leave Rome. But I would not 
leave Rome until I had had some answer from Richard. 
And one day, walking idly at sunset, there came to me the 
fancy that I was sick of hotel life and should like to buy a 
house. 

And thinking I might be happier in a house—for God 
knows I was unhappy enough despite all my extravagance 
—and that perhaps I might one day start painting again, 
I started to look for one; finding, before very long, the 
house of my dreams, a tiny palazzo, with a genuine 
sixteenth-century staircase, and two gates of genuine 
sixteenth-century ironwork shutting off its courtyard from 
the street. 

“A real gem, si^ora** said the young house-agent who 
showed it to me. “The property of an Englishman who will 
let it go very cheaply because he does not like revolutions 
and would rather live on the Riviera.’* And when I 
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hesitated, he said, “The Englishman is rich. Doubtless 
he would let most of. the money remain on mortgage, and 
when the Revolution has succeeded, as it is bound to, you 
will be able to sell at a good profit.” 

So next day, still craving distraction, I made an offer; 
and almost immediately, it had been accepted—and I was 
moving in, buying furniture, buying curtains, buying 
carpets, drugging and re-drugging myself with extravagance, 
reckless of what I spent so long as it would prevent me 
from thinking about Richard. iVnd once in, with two 
servants to wait on me, I hunted up some of my old 
acquaintances in the Via Margutta, and gave a studio- 
party. 

And that night, for the first time since the death of 
Garfield, I went drunk to bed. 

But drink brought me no real forgetfulness. And 
seeking yet another drug—for I was still without any 
answer from Richard—I rigged myself up a studio, and set 
out to see Ettori; only to turn back before I reached the 
Corso. Because he would have set me to painting flowers 
again—and I was no longer in the mood to paint beauty. 
All I wanted to paint was ugliness, something macabre, 
something sinister, some picture whose colours would 
match the sombreness in my mind. 

In that mood, I stood to my easel. In that mood, 
feverishly while the light lasted, I did my best to recreate 
the horror Muriel and I had seen in Aalvcldt. And when 
that picture was finished I gave another party, and showed 
it to my guests. 

Most of my guests praised it, but one, more candid arid 
less sober than the rest, said, “If only the flesh were as well 
done as the blood.” 

And that night again, I went to bed drunk, having let 
one ox two of my male guests kiss me. But there had been 
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no forgetfulness in kisses either; and when I got up next 
morning and saw my picture in the cold light of day I knew 
it for worthless, and took my palette-knife, and sliced the 
canvas to rags. And when Richard s answer at last reached 
me, I tore that to rags, too. 

For, in his honesty, he confessed the truth : that, 
although he had not asked for his transfer to Tokyo, it 
was probably for the best, **becaus€y you see^ my darlingy 
1 really haven't got anything to offer you except my love^ and 
you're still so youngs barely thirty^ and one day you'll meet some- 
one who'll be really worthy of you^ and marry him, and I only 
hope that you'll be very happy". And even my last taunt he 
dealt with honestly, writing, **You're wrong. It wasn't 
cowardice that kept me out of the llf'ar. It was my sense of duty — 
the same sense that is now telling me it is best for you that we 
part." 

And once I had torn up that letter, which I did not 
answer although he had begged in it for a continuance of 
my friendship, there fell on me, not all at once but gradually, 
as once before in Paris, the need for love. 

Autumn came to Rome—as it had once come to Paris, 
With every day, my need increased. And at thirty, I knew 
my need ; knew why I could neither cat nor sleep, and why 
the pictures I kept trying to paint grew always more 
terrible, so that I dared not show them to anybody, keeping 
them covered even from my servants, and destroying them 
as soon as they were finished. 

Yet again, as in Paris, 1 fought my need, giving myself 
to none, although many of my brother-artists importuned 
me ; and although every time I gave or went to a party, the 
sight of lovers hand in hand would set me thinking, *‘Why 
should I be the only woman lonely ? I with my youth. 1 
with my beauty,” 

For my beauty was still youthful, despite all the madness 
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in me and all that I had suffered. My devil had seen to my 
beauty, just as he saw to it that, when my need was at its 
worst, I should take it into my head to have my bedroom 
rc-dccoratcd, and sent Giulio Battisti to paint me my 
Venetian ceiling. 

“Our best workman,” said my decorators, “though 
he is only a boy.” 

Giulio was only a boy, barely nineteen, entirely without 
education, just one of those born craftsmen one only finds 
in Italy ; and at first so shy with me that he could hardly 
speak. 

'"Sissignora'* was almost all I could get out of him that 
first day. “This design is from a sketch by Tiepolo. But 
my father will never let me copy even Tiepolo slavishly.” 
And when I said, “Then your feather also is an artist?” he 
blushed before he could answer, ^^Nossignora. Only a 
working man. Like me.” 

That first day, he only put up his scaffolding. But 
once I had left him alone he started singing. **A.more,** 
he sang. —che dolre^a!" And all next day, 

already at work with his charcoal, he sang, of moonlight 
on the sea and the fisherman dreaming of his love. 

H argento^'’’ he sang, “/t? lo sognare."" Till at last I could bear 
it no longer, and put down my own brushes and went in 
to him, thinking how little like an Italian he looked with his 
blond hair, and how clean he was for one of his class, and 
how deft his hands were, and how slender, as they blocked 
out the first corner of the design. 

But that day, too, he was shy with me—telling me 
little about himself except that his father was a Florentine 
and his mother a Venetian, though his eyes, all the Italian’s, 
very large and very dark and very intelligent, could not 
help appraising my beauty any more than mine could help 
appraising his. 
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I dreamed of him that night, and my dream shamed 
me ; so that all next day, though his voice drew me, I would 
not go to him. “Like father, like daughter,” I thought. 

But on the fourth day, 1 found him eating his midday 
bread-and-sausage in my courtyard, although winter was 
already beginning and the sky gray. 

“Why are you here?” I asked. “Surely it would be 
warmer in the kitchen.’* 

“One dreams better in the open air,” he answered. 
And again he blushed; and again that afternoon I went in 
to watch him working as Tiepolo himself worked, supine 
on his high scaffold, right hand upstretched. 

That day, I managed to conquer some of his shyness. 
He told me of his brother, who was studying to be an 
engineer: and of his sister, who worked in a shop in 
Florence. 

“Angela is quite the little lady,” he said. “Fabrizio, 
the proprietor of the maga^ino where she works, is making 
her learn English. He says it will be useful. I have tried 
to learn English, too. But it is very difficult.” 

But when I said, half in joke and half in earnest, 
“Perhaps you would not find it so difficult if I were to teach 
you,” he went quite dumb again, and just went on with 
his work. 

I remember wanting to say, “Boy, has any girl ever 
told you how beautiful you arc ?” But I didn’t say any 
more that afternoon; only listened to his singing, and 
watched him from my studio window as he walked away. 

Like a wild bird, he was, so difficult to tame that it 
took me a full week to find out his interest in politics. 

“I, too, should like to be a Blackshirt,” he confided to 
me. And when I said, “But what has an artist to do with 
revolutions ?” he answered, “I do not pretend to be an 
artist, signora. I am only a working-man like my father.** 
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But that, I would not allow. 

\ou are too humble, GiuUo,” said I; and he looked 
down at me, strangely, turning himself round to do so. 
For up till then I had called him “Battisti”, not by his 
Christian name. 

Next day, the sun was shining. I had my own lunch 
served in the courtyard ; and offered him a glass of ver¬ 
mouth, which he accepted, saying, “The gentle signora is 
too good to me.” And again I said, “You are too humble, 
Giulio.” And all that afternoon I heard him singing of 
love. 

His presence in the house seemed to soothe me. I 
grew to look forward to hearing him arrive of a morning ; 
and of an evening, as I watched him across the courtyard, 
I would wonder, “Is it to some girl he goes ?” ; and one 
day I asked him, “Tell me, Giulio, have you ever been in 
love?”—and knew, from his answer, that he could be 
mine if I so willed. 

But still the thought of my father, and a little of Richard, 
held me back. 

About that time Ettori, hearing I was again in Rome, 
came to see me ; and I started a flower-picture for him. 
When it was done, I asked Giulio in to sec it. He 
appraised my work critically ; and approved it, saying, 
“Still life from nature must be very difficult. But with 
training I also could paint flowers.” And from that day 
onwards I began to make a little day-dream about him— 
seeing him a great artist, and all through me. 

I would make a great artist of this lovely boy. I 
would pay to have him trained. But when I suggested 
this, he was all the wild bird again. And when, a day or 
so later—by which time his work for me was more than 
half finished—I asked him to share my luncheon, he replied. 
It is not fitting.** And that afternoon, he would not 
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sing; though I went in to him again, and spent nearly an 
hour watching him, and praised his work. 

For he was still shy; and did not know, as I already 
knew, how things would end betw'een us. Yet next day 
he brought me a great bouquet of chiy’santhemums ; and 
when 1 said, “But how could you be so extravagant, Giulio ?’ 
he answered, “If they give the gentle signora pleasure, my 
extravagance is wxll repaid.” And that night, once more, 
1 dreamed of him—and woke unshamed, or only a little 
shamed, because after all this Giulio was not common as 
my father’s second wife had been common. And even she 
had made my father happy. So why shouldn’t I be a little 
happy too ? 

That was all I wanted from this lovely boy, just a little 
happiness. And he wanted the same happiness. His 
eyes told me so, every time they looked down into mine 
from that high scaffolding. Yet he never thought to possess 
happiness, seeing me only as his ideal—the boy’s, the artist s 
ideal—of beauty, until that last afternoon (and again, that 
afternoon, there had been no song in him) when he put 
the last brush stroke on my ceiling; and climbed down to 
where I stood from his high platform saying, '^Gentile 
signora, the work is done.” 

I offered him my hand then, telling him how good the 
work was, and how it pleased me. As our hands met, 1 
could feel his quiver, with a boy’s first passion for a woman. 
And I, too, was quivering a little as I said, “And now we 
will go to my studio and drink just one glass to celebrate 
the occasion.” 

“The gentle sigwra is always too good to me,” he 
repeated. ‘Tt is late, and I should be going.” But the 
spell of my beauty was on him—and he followed me to 
my studio like a wcU>trained dog. 

It was long past his usual hour for leaving me; but 
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winter was not yet fuliy come, and the sky we could see 
through my north window still faintly blue. I offered 
him a cigarette and poured our vermouth. Still in his 
working overalls, he would not sit down. 

“Then take them off,” I laughed; and he obeyed me ; 
and sat down, awkwardly, in his shirt-sleeves, on my big 
divan. 

I, too, sat on the divan, but a little away from him. 
I, too, lit a cigarette. 

“To-morrow,” I said, “you will start taking down 
your scaffolding.” And I broke off. 

“Yes. To-morrow,” he repeated—and his eyes were 

sad. 

“And after to-morrow,” I went on, “I shall not be 
seeing you again.” 

“No,” he repeated, “after to-morrow you will not be 
seeing me again.” 

“Will you be sorry ?” I asked ; and, not waiting for his 
answer, “I shall be very sorry. I shall miss you. I shall 
miss your singing. Why couldn’t you sing for me this 
afternoon, Giulio ?” 

He hesitated a long while, till I pressed him, “Tell me. 
Tell me why you could not sing this afternoon, Giulio 
mio ?” Then he answered, “Because I was so miserable” ; 
and hung his head. 

And at that I hesitated, remembering my own virginity, 
and wondering—not for the first time—whether tliis thing 
I had planned to do would bring even its little happiness. 
But my need of love was too strong for me ; and presently 
I moved closer to him, asking, “Why so miserable ?” and 
letting my hand just touch his arm. 

He did not move. He did not answer. His cigarette 
had dropped from his fingers. He put his foot on it. I 
did the same with mine. 
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*‘TclJ me,” I said again. 

“No,” he answered then. “No.” And he would have 
risen, but my hand restrained him ; and he turned to me, 
staring at me, and I saw tears close behind his eyes. 

“But if I insist on your telling me ?” I continued. 
And, still staring, he began, **Signora Olivia. Gentile 

Signora Olivia-” And, laughing again, I interrupted him, 

“Why the signora^ Giulio ? Why are you always so shy 
with me ? Are we not both artists ? Have I not offered 
to help you ? I could help you. And in so many ways. 
If only you would let me ?” 

And at that I felt him quivering again; and although 
the tears were still behind his eyes I saw all the Italian 
intelligence in them start to blaze. 

“But it is not possible,” he began. “It is a dream. 
I cannot call you Olivia.” And once more I interrupted, 
once more I laughed as I said, “Why impossible, taro mio ? 
Since I wish it. Since I-” 

And for the last time I broke off; and in another 
second he was stammering, “Do not jest with me. Do 
not jest with me. I love you. I adore you. I would 
give my very life to kiss your hands. May I kiss your dear 
hands ?” 

“More than my hands,” I answered. 

But there was no more laughter in me; and my voice 
had sunk almost to a whisper; and dawn had almost 
broken before I let him go. 
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Last night after I had finished writing, 1 sat long in medita¬ 
tion, the burden of my sin with Giulio heavy on my mind. 
And this morning, the burden of all my sins is heavy on 
me. So that as I look beyond this Convent window to 
where the world without is already at the first of autumn, 
I can see no more of happiness for me in the world without, 
even if Richard were to come back. 

Since what was my sin with Giulio compared with my 
last sin against Richard ? (And against another man, too, 
I sinned, so that I might re-win Richard.) And how can I 
make atonement unless I give myself wholly to Christ? 

If I can judge by the faces of the Convent sisters, they 
have found real happiness in giving themselves wholly 
to Christ. Yet somehow I cannot yet see myself one of 
them. For the flesh in me is still strong. 


It was the flesh only—as I perceive now—which made me 
take Giulio for my paramour. I was never really in love 
with him. I have never been really in love with any man 
except Richard. But at the time I did not know that; 
and because I had been so long lonely, he gave me at least 
the illusion of happiness. And at least I made him live^ 
with me openly, unlike some women I have known, who sin 
in secret, pretending themselves pure. 

3oa 
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Or maybe I did love him a little, mother-wise, tor his 
youth, and for the power I could exercise over him, mould¬ 
ing his unformed character. 

Yet his character, though unformed, was not weak. 

In many ways I could do exactly as I would with him. 
And for all the arts and graces of life I taught him to 
practise during our first month together, he displayed a 
gratitude that never failed to touch me. But of the irony 
life had taught me, he had no toleration. And he would 
have none of that laziness which 1 had acquired with my 
father’s money—holding me strictly to my promise that 
I would help him to become an artist, making me send him 
to a School, making me accompany him from gallery to 
galler)', and talking, as only a boy can, of his ambition. 

“One day,’* he used to say, much as I myself had once 
said, “I shall be a great painter. Then, I will pay you 
back all you arc spending on me, and we can be married 
and have a child.’* 

But although I would pretend to agree, I never really 
contemplated marrying him, being too conscious of the 
diflerence in our ages. Nor could even my passion blind 
me to the fact that, whatever I made of him, I could never 
make him quite of my own clay. 

Subdue him to my will though I could, elegant though I 
could make him in his person, charming though I could 
make him in his manners, his mind remained the working 
nian’s. There was no finesse about him ; and no apprecia¬ 
tion of the subtleties. To him, a rose was *‘just a rose” ; 
and I myself merely a woman. My love once given, he 
took its continuance for granted. Jealousy and he were 
strangers. The present and the future sufficed him. He 
^cver even questioned me about the past. 

Sometimes I would think about the past. And once, 1 
remember, I had the nightmare thought that Richard had 
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returned to discover me with Giulio. But no more letters 
came from Richard ; and as the months went by my anger 
against him faded, till once more he was only a memory, 
very dear still, but no longer tantalising For that part 
of life s book, it seemed to me, was closed, never to reopen. 

Better for Richard, perhaps, if it never had I 


Giulio lived with me quite happily until Spring came 
round again; and by then I was almost incapable of imagining 
life without him. He seemed as much mine as my house. 

My artist friends and their womenfolk, a little shocked 
at first, soon grew used to his presence. He started by 
being gauche with them; but proved himself quite 
adaptable. I taught him to mix cocktails, and to dance the 
tango, and to dress himself without any of that flamboyance 
which is the hall-mark of his class when it has any money 
in its pocket. As an artist, he progressed steadily. My 
servants, however, always bore him a grudge. 

The two women who were with me gave notice almost 
as soon as he arrived. And a perfect procession of 
domestics followed their example. Then one day 1 chanced 
to find my old Elvira cleaning a friend s studio, and my 
servant troubles disappeared. 

Elvira s husband was dead. Glad of a home for herself 
and her niece, whom Giulio and I at once nicknamed 
Elvirctta, a mere slip of a girl, not yet eighteen, very dark, 
with the true olive complexion, she was soon making life 
agreeable for us ; and we had no need for any other help; 
because if there was man's work to be done—a tap to be 
repaired, or a pane of glass to be replaced, or the furnace 
to be cleaned—Giulio did it for us. 

Practical jobs of that kind amused him. He had the 
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true craftsman’s instinct; and, while I sat reading, or just 
thinking, would make all sorts of little things for our 
establishment—a bookshelf for the bedroom, or a plate- 
rack for the kitchen, or an easel for the studio. I bought 
him a whole carpenter’s outfit, and a lathe—which he set 
up in a special workroom I hardly ever visited, one of the 
attics, hitherto unfurnished, at the very top of the house. 

I used to hear him singing away there early of a morning 
before he went to the Art School; and often he would sing 
the new Fascist song, ‘‘Giovinezza” ; and sometimes he 
would beg an evening off to attend some political meeting 
or other, and come home all enthusiasm for what he called 
*‘7/ nuovo VJsorgimento'*. 

But I was never interested in “Giovinezza”—only in 
my one whom I was educating to rise above the 

station in which he had been born. 

And in that, despite an occasional set-back, I imagined 
myself altogether successful until May came round, and the 
roses were all out, and Giulio began to change. 

In the beginning, it was only a gradual change. He 
merely grew a little more masterful, as hot youth is apt to 
grow masterful with possession; and it pleased me to 
think that my pupil was turning from a boy into a man. 
In the beginning, I only laughed when he pitted his will 
against mine, and ventured to traverse my opinions. 

By June, however, we were almost at quarrcUing-point 
—and nuinly about a certain young man whom I had always 
held up to him as a model for his own social deportment. 

“Social deportment,” he began to scoff. “The aris¬ 
tocracy. Bah I That Caesarino may be what you call a 
gentleman. But what does do? Nothing. • He is an 
idler, and a nincompoop, and a weakling. I could break 
him with my two hands.” And when he took to criticising 
some of the girls who used to frequent the house, saying, 

u 
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* ^^og3gcs. They think no more of taking a lover than of 
wiping their noses,” I began to lose my temper with him. 

“You're getting quite insufferable,” I said after yet 
another outburst of rudeness; and he apologised immedi¬ 
ately. But on a subsequent occasion he went off to his 
workroom in a perfect passion—and it was long past mid¬ 
night before he came down. 

I was feeling slightly bewildered by then ; and faintly 
afraid of him—as one may be afraid of a dog that takes 
unexpectedly to snarling. And one night at supper— 
usually he was very abstemious—he shouted to Elviretta 
to bring us more wine, drinking three whole litres, and 
saying sulkily when I remonstrated, “Our fine friends have 
their cocktails, so why shouldn’t a humble fellow like 
myself have his Chianti ?” 

But next morning he was almost in tears, begging me to 
forgive him. And I put his outbreak down to mere 
temperament, explaining to myself, “If he reverts to type 
occasionally, it’s only natural.” 

Yet somehow that explanation didn’t seem quite satis¬ 
factory ; and in the days that followed I grew more and more 
conscious that he had changed, in some subtle way which 
defied even my experience. And maybe if I had not started, 
just about then, to worry about money again, and to per¬ 
ceive, though still dimly, just how extravagant I’d been, I 
should have suspected the truth sooner. 

As it was, however, I suspected nothing—although a 
gossip between Elvira and our postman, which I happened 
to overhear through my studio window, ought to have put 
me on my guard. 

“And how is the pretty little niece ?” asked our postman. 

“She is well,” answered Elvira. “But she is like the 
rest of them. She is all for a New Italy. Night after night, 
she goes to the meetings.” 
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And presently Elviretta, also, started singing “Gio- 
vinezza” while she worked about the house ; and presently 
I began to sense a change even in Giulio’s passion for me, 
a diminishing of his ardour; almost, as it were, a resent¬ 
ment of my beauty. 

Then, one night, asking him, carelessly and almost in 
jest, “What would you do if you fell in love with another 
woman, Giulio ?” 1 was answered with a stubborn, “If that 
were to happen I should not cheat. I am not like your 
fine friends of the aristocracy. I am loyal. I am a Fascist. 
I believe in telling the truth.*’ And when, a night later, 
already a little on my guard, I said, “You take love so 
seriously ; after all, it’s only a game, Giulio,” he stormed 
at me, “I do not play at love. I do not play at art. I do 
not play at anything!” and ran from my room. 

Distressed, and thinking I had hurt him, I went to his. 
But that night he would have none of me. 

“Go away,” he said. “Go away. Leave me alone.” 

And from that night on, suspicion woke in me; and 
when, next morning, he again begged forgiveness for his 
outbreak, my pride was all in arms. 

“You are ungrateful,” I said—and he, stubborn again, 
“That is not true. I am grateful. But I am not happy. 
I was happier in my workman’s overalls than in these fashion¬ 
able clothes you have given me.” 

Then he went off to his Art School, leaving me very 
troubled and very thoughtful; and all that day Elviretta 
sang nothing but that infernal “Giovinezza” ; and presently 
I started to think, “She goes to meetings, too—I wonder if 
they’re the same meetings.” Yet even so, it was more by 
accident than purpose that I at last stumbled on the truth. 

So far, 1 wasn’t actually short of money; and still 
giving my parties. And at that particular party Giulio, 
though he didn’t seem to be enjoying himself much, was on 
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his very best behaviour—till suddenly, while Elviretta was 
serving the cakes her aunt had made, Caesarino took his 
ukulele, and we all began singing a certain song in the Roman 
dialect. 

Then I saw hirn start glowering, and his hands clenching 
at his sides. troppo*" he muttered. indecenur 

And he marched straight out of my big studio into the court. 

When the song was over, I went after him. 

“You’re behaving like a boor,"’ I said. “What’s the 
trouble now ?” 

“Nothing,” he answered ; and came back with me to the 
studio. But for the rest of the night he hardly said a word 
to anybody ; and, more suspicious than ever, I kept my 
eye on him, noticing—and that was all my intuition seemed 
to need—the way he kept looking at Elviretta, and the 
sudden look of relief on his face when I told her she might 
go to bed. 

Yet even so, I distrusted my intuition ; and all I said to 
him when our last guest had gone and we were tidying up 
after them was, “You don’t appear to have enjoyed yourself 
very much this evening.” 

On which he suddenly burst out, “Enjoy myself. Dh 
mio ! Enjoy myself. With prostitutes and nincompoops.” 
Then suddenly his voice changed ; and he was all the boy 
again, tears behind his dark eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” he stammered. “I’m sorry. But I can’t 
stand it. I can’t stand being a gentleman any more. And 
I’m so unhappy. It isn’t fair of me. It isn’t right of me. 
It isn’t loyal of me. Not after all you’ve done for me, 
after all you’ve spent on me. And yet, how can I help 
myself?” 

And even while he was still speaking, all my pride 
seemed to go out of me, and something of that decency 
I had thought for ever lost with Richard, to come back. 
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“TcU me everything/’ I said, going to him and speaking 
very softly. “Is it Elviretta ?** 

“How did you know ?” he muttered ; then, “It's not 
her fault. And I’ve never wronged her. I swear I've 
never wronged her.” 

And there he stopped, his face very white, all the tonguc- 
tiedness of his class on him, till I prompted him again ; and 
even started to chaff him; and made him take a glass of 
wine, and light a cigarette. 

“Be a real Fascist,” I said. “I’m not afraid of the axe, 
Giulio.” And he said, “Oh, don’t talk like that. Please 
don’t. I can't bear it. I’m not a boor. I realise that 1 
ought to have gone on loving you, and how good you’ve 
been, and how patient. I shall never forget you. Never.” 

And once again, he seemed on the verge of tears. 

So that in the end it was only by playing the mother to 
him—and that night, surely, I did love him as a mother— 
I elicited all the tale. And because the talc as he told it 
was so simple, “You see, Elviretta and I are of the same 
class, and we are of the same age, and we love each other, 
and so we want to get married and have children,” I, too, 
could have cried when it was done. 

“Our children,” he told me just before I got him to 
go to bed, “will inherit a better Italy. It will take time to 
make that Italy. The Duce himself says so. But it will 
come. It will come.” And when I asked him how he 
proposed to provide for those children, he said, “The firm 
will take me back again. I have always been a good work¬ 
man. I shall always be worth my wages.” 

The simple love, the simple faith, the simple honesty 
of those two. Mother of God, how the mere memory of 
them shames me 1 Yet worse shames still—and closer 
memories—are mine. 



CHAPTER THIRTY 


I FIND it clifiicult to recall the rest of that summer in Rome. 

Giulio and Elviretta left my house immediately he had 
told me of their love for each other, and were married 
within the week. But Elvira stayed on with me—and for 
that I was glad, having little enough to make me so 
except her affection. 

For once those two had gone, my little palazzo seemed 
so huge and so empty and so silent, with no lathe shrilling 
there, and no saw biting the wood, and no hammer tapping 
the iron, and no young voices singing to me. And already 
my old fear of poverty was coming back, telling me what a 
fool I’d been with my extravagance, and that Father’s money 
wouldn’t last for ever, and that I oughtn’t to give any more 
parties, or even have an extra servant. 

Yet I still gave an occasional party, just to keep my 
spirits up and to show my Bohemian friends that Giulio’s 
defection had not broken my pride. And it was at my 
final party that I re-met the British officer who had been 
my patient in Udine. 

I was making my bravest show that night, and with 
almost the last of my ready money. Less than a week 
back Ettori, my one customer for my pictures, had been 
deported because of his political opinions. That very 
morning I had seen my young house-agent for the tenth 
time, only to be told, “It will be most difficult to sell your 
house at the moment. Why not wait till the new regime is 
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more firmly established ?’* That very afternoon, my bank 
manager had sold almost the last of my bcarcr-bonds— 
and I had walked home thinking, “You must have gone 
mad. You must have gone mad.” 

Nevertheless, because I was still a little mad, with that 
madness which had never quite left me since Father died 
and I lost Richard, I couldn’t help laughing to myself as I 
brought up the wine. 

I still had plenty of wine, and this late September night 
was of the loveliest, and Elvira had set out all the tables in 
my courtyard, and lit all the mauve-shaded candles on tlicm, 
and there were flowers everywhere. 

“So why worry ?” thought I; and soon my guests were 
arriving, soon Caesarino was playing his ukulele for us, and 
all the girls were singing, and I had forgotten the troubles 
of the day. 

About half-way through the evening Caesarino’s friend 
Hippolito arrived and bent over my hand, saying, “Your 
pardon, Olivia. But I bring an uninvited guest, an English¬ 
man, who says that he already knows you.” 

For the moment, however, I could not recall the 
Englishman's face. 

The face I saw behind Hippolito reminded me vaguely 
of Richard’s. But the man himself was even taller 
than Richard, and his hair much paler—almost sandy. He 
wore his moustache clipped and not curled ; and his blue 
eyes blinked behind rimless eyeglasses as he came forward 
saying, in English, “This is indeed an unexpected pleasure. 
I do hope you haven’t forgotten me.” And when I con¬ 
fessed that I had, his face fell. 

“Corlett,” he said then, “Arthur Corlett” ; and I, “But 
of course. How stupid of me. How is your wife and 
that jolly little boy you used to tell me about ?” 

“They’re dead,” he answered. “Both of them. In 
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the influenza epidemic.” And I said, **Oh, I’m so 
sorry.” 

And after talking a minute or two longer he drifted 
away, 

1 remembered more about him then j and how his way 
of speaking English, so unlike Richard’s or James’, had 
puzzled me ; and how I had discovered, after nursing him 
for a day or two, that it was because he came from a slightly 
different class. 

I remembered, too, that he hardly spoke a word of Italian, 
and a little later, seeing him alone at one of the tables, I 
went over to him, and we had a drink together, and I asked 
him if he would like to look over my house. 

“Rather,” he said. 

I took him into the studio first. He told me that he 
didn’t “understand much about Art, except what I like my¬ 
self, don t you know.” And when we came to my bed¬ 
room, and I showed him Giuho’s ceiling and the furniture 
he had painted to go with it, his eyes nearly goggled out of 
his head. 

“Is it all genuine ?” he asked. 

“All genuinely modem,” I laughed; and he laughed, 
too. 

“I’m afraid this sort of place is rather beyond me,” he 
said when we d finished our inspection and were back in 
the courtyard. “I m only a stocking-merchant, you see. 
I started in that line just after the War. It’s a paying 
business nowadays. That’s why I came to Italy. Of course 
there’s nothing doing in my line here, but, as I was in Milan, 
I thought I might treat myself to a little holiday in Rome.” 

Then I drifted away, and had another drink with 
Hippolito, who chaffed me, “Was that Englishman one of 
your war trophies, Olivia ? The moment I mentioned your 
name, he as good as insisted on my bringing him here”; 
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and a little later, when Caesarino was playing us a fox-trot on 
the piano in the studio, Arthur came up and asked me for 
a dance. To my surprise, he danced as well as an American. 
He attempted to flirt with me, too, but clumsily, playing me 
the silliest compliments, till I had to tell him, “I’m not a 
child, you know. Major Corlett.” 

“Mr. Corlett now, please,” he corrected smiling; and 
there was something so modest about his smile that I couldn’t 
help giving him another dance. 

“I wish we could meet again,” he said as he was leaving. 
“I’ve often thought about you since those days in Udine. 
But I’m afraid it’s quite hopeless. I simply must be off 
to-morrow.” 

And next day he sent me a lot of flowers, and half a 
dozen pairs of silk stockings (such an absurd thing to do, 
but so like Arthur), and a card with his business address on 
it, and the words, “This will always find me if ever you come 
to London.” 

But although I kept the card, putting it away in my 
writing-case, I forgot to thank him for his present. Because 
that was the day I got my offer for the house. 

It wasn’t much of an offer, barely more than the mort¬ 
gage-money. But the woman who had made it was willing 
to take all my furniture as well. 

“So if you’ll be advised by us,” said my young house- 
agent, “you won’t haggle.” And, not being in any position 
to, I didn’t. 

Besides, ever since Giulio had left me, I’d been growing 
more and more unhappy, more and more anxious to get 
away from Rome. There were too many reminders of the 
past in Rome. And once again I wanted to forget the past. 

So, on a day in October, I said good-bye to Elvira, who 
cried bitterly at losing me, and took the train to France, 
meaning to try Paris once more, or possibly London. 
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But at Genoa, acting on a sudden impulse, I changed 
trains and made for Monte Carlo, finding it almost deserted 
at that season, and tried my luck at the tables. For I was 
altogether restless, and in the queerest mood. 

I still had a little money—but in ail other respects my 
life seemed to have come to a dead end. I had no desire to 
paint, or read, or do anything even vaguely intellectual. 
My mild gambling satisfied me—and for a whole month 
I spoke to nobody except the croupiers and the servants at 
my modest hotel. 

Then, though 1 tried my hardest not to—-telling myself 
emphatically, every evening as I walked the Terrace, how 
foolish it was—I started to think of Richard again. So 
tliat it seemed almost natural when I got his letter, forwarded 
by Elvira from Rome. 

Yet when I had opened that letter, I could hardly read 
it for excitement, till I remembered Giulio, and realised, as 
once before after the death of Garfield, how unworthy I 
was of such a love. 

For, reading that letter, I could not doubt Richard's 
love, or the unselfishness which had made him exile himself 
in Tokyo. 

be angry with w?,” he wrote. '^And don't 
leave off writing to me. It is only for your sake that I am 
here." And after dinner that night I never went near the 
Casino, but sat all alone in my little room, wondering and 
wondering how I should answer Richard. And all next 
day—because again it seemed so unfair to let him go on 
loving the illusion he had made of me—I meditated telling 
him about Giulio. 

But in the end I lied to him, as I had lied before, and 
PS I have gone on lying to this very day. 

‘7 still love you, my dear," I wrote. ^"There's been 
no other man in my life, and there never will be, unless I 
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marr\'y which doesn't seem likely." And all that night I 
sat meditative—even as I sit meditative here—at my window. 
Till the dawn rose; and once again, thinking and thinking 
of Richard, wondering and wondering if I had been right to 
leave him with his illusions of me, I grew aware of an over¬ 
powering restlessness ; and that very morning I packed my 
boxes; and that very afternoon I left Monte Carlo, and took 
the train along the coast. 

Again acting on a sudden impulse, I got off the train at 
Saint Raphael. There I spent another month in a quiet 
hotel where there were only a few English people. And 
there I drifted into acquaintance with a middle-aged 
Scotswoman who told me of Saintc-Maric-sur-Mcr. 

So presently—my mind still troubled with the lie I had 
told Richard—even as it is now troubled by all those other 
lies I have told him—I sought solitude at Saintc-Marie-sur- 
Mer. And there, I started painting again; until once more 
my restlessness fell on me—and with it the strangest yearn¬ 
ing for the mountains, for some high place where I could 
be at peace. For then, as now, I could find no peace. And 
after yet more wanderings about France, I decided to try 
Switzerland. And there, at long last, I chanced on the 
very place for which I was searching, a tiny village half-way 
up the mountains from Montreux. 

There was a wooden inn in that village; and I took a 
tiny room. But there seemed no peace for me in that room 
—any more than there seems peace for me in this room. 
All day long I would be out in the snow with my sketch¬ 
book, and at night I would just sit dreaming of what might 
have been between me and Richard, or reciting poetry to 
myself, or thinking about that wooden church, which I 
painted more than once, snowy-eaved under the snow¬ 
capped pine-trees, with its arch of blue sky above. 

But I never went inside that church, or tried praying—■ 
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as I pray every night now—to be absolved from my 
sins. 

My thoughts were still of the world, worldly—and that 
evening when I came home to my funny little wooden room 
with its big earthenware stove and the sketches I’d pinned 
on to the bare pine for decoration, to find a long envelope 
with a big seal on the back of it lying on my check table¬ 
cloth, I was already feeling that I had had enough of soli¬ 
tude. And a day later I was on my way to London, not 
thinking of Richard, but of James. 

For James, the three sheets of heavy notepaper had told 
me, was dead, and had remembered me in his will. 

It seemed so strange, and so touching, that James should 
have remembered me in his will—and “directed his 
Executors”, as that old-fashioned phraseology put it, “to 
establish a Trust Fund for my maintenance.”. 

All the way to London I thought, “So he, too, went 
on loving me. He must have. Otherwise he wouldn’t 
have left me this money. Why wasn’t I nicer to him, why 
wasn’t I straighter with him ?” 


God help me, I have never been quite straight with 
any man. Perhaps that is why I am finding it so difficult— 
even here, even after all my meditations—to be straight with 
myself. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


Can it be possible that ten whole years have gone by 
since that raw March Saturday when I returned to London ? 
Yes. It’s all that, and more. 

The railwaymen were on strike, and my train didn’t 
get in till nearly nine. I went straight to the station hotel 
and to bed immediately after dinner. And all Sunday I 
spent alone, thinking alternately of James and of Richard, 
wondering whether—now that I had a little assured money— 
I could go to Richard in Japan. For I had no desire to return 
to Italy; or to be anywhere in the world except with him. 

But on the Monday—after I had telephoned to Sir 
Frederick White, of White, Foster and Richardson, James* 
Xx)ndon solicitors, who begged to be excused from seeing 
me till the following day—I thought of Muriel, and rang 
her up, too; and dined with her that evening at a box of 
a house in Knightsbridge, meeting her husband, George 
Travers, who had just got a job at the War Office, and seeing 
their first baby—a boy. 

“There’ll be another one on the stocks after the summer,” 
said Muriel, in that direct way of hers ; and kept me up till 
nearly midnight talking of the past. 

Driving back to my hotel in a taxi, I couldn’t help 
envying her once more, and feeling curiously at home in 
London. And next day, after an hour with Sir Frederick 
White—a man in his middle fifties, the best type of English 
lawyer, completely sure of himself and completely honest, 
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who called me “Lady Alastair” all the time, and seemed 
quite surprised that 1 should not be in need of ready money 
—I decided to stay on in London until certain legal formali¬ 
ties in connection with James’ estate were through. 

Not that this was really necessary ; but, once in the 
English atmosphere again, my idea of rushing off to join 
Richard in Japan began to seem faintly ridiculous. And 
not only ridiculous, unfair. 

After my months of wandering, too, I needed a new 
wardrobe, which I bought carefully, most of it from a “little 
dressmaker” whom Muriel recommended. For James’ 
legacy—Sir Frederick told me—would only bring me in 
“just enough to live on”; and, anyway, my mood of 
extravagance was by, as I imagined, for good. 

I kept telling myself that I was within a month of thirty- 
two, and done with the follies. Yet when Richard’s next 
letter arrived—and I saw plainly, much though I tried not 
to, that mj’ presence in Tokyo would only be an embarrass¬ 
ment to him—I cried nearly all day, 

I was in touch with Aunt Mary again by then—Uncle 
had died in nineteen twenty-one, leaving her the house in 
Cromwell Road and the life interest in a large fortune; and, 
dining with her two evenings later, I decided definitely 
against Japan. 

“It’s no use,” I remember telling myself that evening. 
“He doesn’t want you.” And next day I began looking 
for what the English call “rooms”, eventually finding the 
best I could afford midway between Muriel’s and Aunt 
Mary’s, both of whom were always glad to see me. And 
presently I was making acquaintances once more, having 
resumed my proper name and title on Sir Frederick’s advice. 

Titles, I found, had lost a good deal of their pre-war 
value; and London was almost entirely changed. Even 
the old fogies I met in the Cromwell Road asked me to go 
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to night-clubs with them; while at the cocktail parties 
given by Muriel and George—though they never left off 
telling me how poor they were, they never seemed to leave 
off giving cocktail-parties—half the young men were half¬ 
seas over before they left. 

The young girls drank, too. Their conversation was 
loose ; and so—as far as I could gather—were their morals. 
Love, they regarded as a sport. “Near-virgins”, Muriel 
used to call them. And after a while I began to discover, 
a thing I’d never quite realised before, how secondary the 
average Englishman’s interest is in woman, compared with 
his interest in his business or his profession, his horses or 
his golf. 

James, of course, had been a little like that; and so was 
Richard. But neither of them had made love to me, as I 
was always being made love to during those first three 
months in post-war London, “just for fun”. And because 
I have never been able to make love for fun, even if I have 
traded in it, the various men—and there were quite a few of 

them—who took me out to lunch or dinner, ail decided 
that I was “cold’\ 

Yet secretly I wasn't cold. Secretly, my old need for 
love was stirring once more. And if I could have found it, 
I might have taken it. Since what did anything matter 
except Muriel’s friendship now that I had given up all hope 
of Richard ? 

It was her friendship, perhaps, her contempt for wliat 
she called “the barnyard business”, which kept me from 
giving myself to any man during that Spring and Summer 
of nineteen twenty-three. 


July came; then August and the end of the Season. 
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George and Muriel took their two-seater, and set o£F for a 
month’s motoring on the Continent. Aunt Mary went to 
Harrogate. She invited me to go with her ; but I refused. 
Somehow, I didn't seem to want a holiday ; and once they 
had gone, I started painting again, merely to amuse myself, 
spending most of my days in Kensington Gardens, which 
were just across the road from my rooms. And one sultry 
September evening, rummaging aimlessly about my rooms, 
I turned out my writing-case, and found Arthur Corlett’s 
card. 

I had almost forgotten Arthur. But because, by then, 
I was beginning to feel a bit lonely, with Muriel and Aunt 
Mary and nearly everyone else I knew still away from 
London, 1 decided to write to him. He rang me up the very 
next day. 

“Could I come and have tea with you to-day?’* he asked; 
and when I told him that he might, and to inquire for Lady 
AJastair, he thought I must be staying with a friend. For 
he had always known me as Olivia Sancetti. So that I 
had to explain a little of the truth about myself to him 
that very afternoon. 

But about my divorce from James, I only told him later 
on in our friendship—which I found rather difficult at 
first, because he couldn’t talk except about the War, which 
had begun to bore me a little, and his golf, which bored me 
even more, and his stocking business, which I gathered to 
be making a great deal of money that he didn’t know how 
to spend. 

“He’s a dull dog,” I remember thinking, the first even¬ 
ing we went out together, to a good solid restaurant where 
he didn’t know in the least what to order, and on to a musical 
play—at which he’d taken seats in the dress circle; “and 
not quite a gentleman either.” But although he was 
obviously attracted to me, he didn’t try to kiss me, or even 
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to hold my hand, on our way home in the taxi. And that 
was such a change from the other men I'd been out with 
since my return to London that I readily consented to 
accept his hospitality again. 

“We might do a spot of dancing next time,”he suggested. 
“What about Thursday ?” And in the interval, he sent me 
a book I’d mentioned, and some flowers which, he wrote, 
came from his own garden. 

We discussed the book all through our dinner, and I 
found to my surprise that he was a poetry- as well as a 
garden-lover. 

“You must come and see my garden one of these days,” 
he said. “I live in the suburbs—like Swinburne.” 

Then he laughed, and told me how difficult he found it 
to call me Lady Alastair, “because, you see, I’m really not 
used to consorting with such nobs.” And that was when 
I told him about my divorce, brushing it over as lightly as 
I could. 

“It was ever so long ago,” I said. “And the man 
died. So he couldn’t marry me. You'll keep that to 
yourself, won’t you ? You see, I don’t want people to 
remember it.” And Arthur said, “You can rely on me, 
and, “How perfectly dreadful, his dying like that,” blinking 
at me through his rimless eyeglasses and with the funniest 
catch in his voice. 

1 think I knew, that night while we were dancing, how 
easy it would be to make him fall in love with me ; but 
actually, I never tried. It was not until Muriel came back— 
by which time we had been out dancing again, and he had 
sent me more books, and more flowers from his garden— 
that I began to think seriously about him. And even then, 
I only thought about him as a friend. 

Muriel, when I told her about him, thought he “sounded 
a bit too much of the bon bourgeois *'; but George, who was 
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sitting with us, pricked up his ears, which were rather 
lorge, at my first mention of Ids name. 

“Arthur Corlett,” said George, with a pull at his mous¬ 
tache. “VC'onder if that’s the bloke I got a Military Cross 
for in ’sixteen. Stout fellow, if it is. I’d rather like to 
see him again. But when I mentioned the suggestion 
to Arthur he jibbed, saying, “Yes. That’s right. Travers 
was G.S.O.I. of our Division at Wipers. But he’s rather a 
swell—and I’m only a stocking-merchant” ; and it took all 
my powers of persuasion to make him change his mind. 

George and Arthur—that first day I took him to tea 

in Knightsbridge—were very English with each other. 

But Muriel, to my surprise, went out of her way to be very 
friendly. 

* I like that man,” she said when I next saw her. “He 

may not be out of the top drawer, but he’s a damn sight 

better than the average pimp one secs dancing about at the 

Embassy. And about a fortnight later she made me bring 
him to dine. 

Number two s well on the stocks,” she told me while 
George and Arthur sat over their port. “Launch expected 
about the third week in April.” And a little later she said, 
giving me one of her most direct glances, “I've been thinking 
about you a good deal lately, and I've come to the conclusion 
that you’ll never be really happy till you have a child.” 

Then she laughed; and, dismissing the subject with a 
wave of one of her big hands, set out the bridge table. Nor 
did she refer to it again for quite a long time. 

All that time, I was growing more and more used to 
Arthur’s respectful friendship ; and one Sunday he drove* 
up from Winfleet and drove me down again to his house. 

I remember that day so well. It was jolly weather, 
cold even for November, but with a sun that might have 
been Italy, and the trees still in their autumn brown. 
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All the way to “Sandgate”, as the house was called, he 
kept on apologising for it. “I’m afraid you’ll find it 
a\^ull]i suburban,” he said. But Winfleet, when we got 
there, looked quite countrified; and “Sandgate” stood in 
its own grounds of several acres. I noticed a tenms- 
court, and various greenhouses; and that the middle-aged 
servant who opened the door for us “my lady’d” me in 
the most correct way. 

In the ugly drawing-room were Arthur’s two sisters, 
Gertrude and Elizabeth, hatchet-faced spinsters with sallow 
complexions, and golf written all over them. They 
seemed rather shy of me, and terribly curious. We had a 
difficult lunch, in a dining-room all heavy mahogany, with 
an old-fashioned copper electrolier over the centre of the 
table, and a fireplace that simply screamed to be taken out. 

Lunch over, Gertrude and Elizabeth departed to their 
own house, which was “only just down the road”; and 
Arthur showed me the rest of “Sandgate”—a mannish 
library and many bedrooms, all big and cold. In his own 
were silver-framed portraits of his wife, a cheerful-looking 
girl, of the English type that puts on flesh between thirty 
and forty, and their child. 

“She looks a little like you,” I said. And he, “Well, 
that’s not to be wondered at. Joan and I were by way of 
being cousins. I’d known her since she was a kid.” 

Tfien we went round the garden ; and when we reached 
the greenhouses he insisted on looting them for me ; so 
that the back of the saloon looked like a florist’s delivery 
^an when we drove back to Town. 

“ ‘Sandgate’s* a bit of a barrack,” he said that evening. 
“And, of course, if ever I married again, I should have to 
have it redecorated.” And the next time we went out 
dancing, he got as far as asking if he might be allowed to 
call me Olivia, “because, you see, I always think of you that 
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way. You know, as a pal.” And when I said he might, 
and agreed to call him Arthur, he flushed, and blinked at 
me, and said, “That's ripping of you. It makes me feel 
like a dog with two tails.” 

Tor by then he was head over heels in love with me ; 
and at Christmas he sent me so many flowers, and so much 
fruit, and so many books, that my tw'o rooms w'cre absolutely 
cluttered with them ; and on Boxing Day I took him to 
dinner at Aunt Mary’s, who said, “He’s the steady kind. 
Like your uncle was,” and asked me point-blank if I were 
going to marry him. 

But to that—though I knew he was mine for the 
taking—I simply couldn’t make up my mind. Because I 
was still writing to, and still in love with, Richard; and 
every time 1 got one of those letters with the Japanese stamps 
on them I used to think, “But how can I ? Supposing bt 
were free to marry me ? Supposing Coralie were to die ?” 


If, even now, Coralie were to die, Richard and I could 
be married. 

And yet, would I dare marry him after all the lies IVe 
told ? Perhaps. Yet one thing I would never dare— 
and that is to tell him the truth, as I am trying to tell it here, 
day after day, night after night, in these confessions. Rather 
than that, I would give him up for ever, and take the vow. 

Should I be happy if I could find faith, and were permitted 
to take the vow ? So many of the nursing-sisters are 
untrained, ignorant. I could be of service as a nxirsing- 
sister. 

God the Son, help me to find faith. Do not let my soul 
which is in such sore travail as I think of that great wrong 
I did to Arthur—and to Richard also—be altogether lost. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


It was on a February afternoon, almost a year since 1 had 
returned to London, that Arthur first proposed marriage 
to me, and with such diffidence that I couldn’t help being 
touched. 

‘T know I’m not good enough for you,” he said. “But 1 
would try to make you happy.” 

But although he had touched me, I still couldn't make up 
my mind. 

My need for love was stirring again, as it always stirs 
when the year comes to Spring-time. Yet was Arthur—I 
wondered—the man to satisfy that need ? Could he be 
even what Giulio had been to me ? 

Besides, marrying liim, oughtn’t 1 to tell him mote of 
the truth ? 

He knew so little about the real me—nothing about 
Richard, nothing about Giulio, nothing about the girl I’d 
been on Broadway. 

And yet, if I didn’t marry him, what was I going to do ? 
I couldn’t live in rooms for ever. I hadn’t got very much 
money. Nobody else had asked me to marry them. 
And if I didn’t get married, it would only mean aiiothcr 
lover. And I didn’t want just another lover—not now 
that I was nearing thirty-three, with Muriel for my 
friend once more. 

Such friends we were, Muriel and I; and when 
Arthur proposed again—a month later—actually asked 

SaS 
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her advice about it; and she said, “You might go a damn 

sight farther and fare a damn sight worse, darling.” 

Yet even so, I couldn’t quite make up my mind ; and 
IVfarch went, and April came before that last decisive day, 
the day when Muriel’s baby started to arrive, “practically 
without notice, my dear”, and she sent for me, because 
George W’as down on the Plain seeing a new tank tried, and 
she didn’t want to “worry the poor chap unnecessarily”. 

So brave, she was, though the pain must have been 
terrible. “I didn’t squeal with my first,” she kept saying. 
“So be sugared if I’ll squeal this time. And I don’t want 
any of your blasted dope, doctor.” 

But I’d never seen that kind of pain before, ^d 
thankful when the doctor ordered me out of her room. 

It was three o’clock then—and nearly seven before he 
came down to tell me that it was all safely over—and 
nearly eight, by which time I’d seen the baby, a girl 
weighing ever so many pounds, before I remembered that 
I’d promised to go out dancing with Arthur, ^d rang up 
my rooms. 

He was already there, and came round immediately, in 
full evening-dress, with one of his own carnations in his 
buttonhole ; and because I was still in rather a state of 
nerves, I told him to go away. 

But he wouldn’t go away. And in the end 1 relented, 
and let him take me out to the Hyde Park Hotel grill-room. 
It was a fine night; and we walked there ; and on the way 
he took my afhn, saying, in that gentle way he had, “I’m not 
a fair-weather pal. And I shouldn’t make a fair-weather 
husband. Do you think I care a damn whether we go 
dancing or not ? It’s just being with you that I like,” 
And over our dinner he said, “By jove, it was plucky of you 
to have stayed in the room all that time, I wouldn’t have 
done it for a fortune” ; and after dinner it was he and not 
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I who suggested, ‘‘What about going back, just to make 
sure that everything’s all right?” 

So we strolled back, arm-in-arm again, to Muriel’s ; 
and on the way I said, “If anything were to happen to 
Muriel, I just couldn’t bear it” ; and he said, “If anything 
were to happen to you, I just couldn’t bear it” ; and some¬ 
how, by the time we reached Muriel’s front door, we were 
strolling hand in hand. 

George himself, in a dressing-gown and carpet-slippers, 
opened the door to us; and insisted on our coming in. 

“Muriel’s asleep,” he said. “And so’s the heiress. 
But that’s no reason why we shouldn’t uncork a bottle, or 
even two of ’em” ; and when Arthur (so like Arthur— 
that!) would have excused himself, he said, “Nonsense, 
my dear chap. We already look on you as one of the 
family.” 

Which made Arthur go quite red ; and while George 
was in the cellar looking for those two bottles, he could 
hardly get out a word. 

We had our drinks standing ; and half-way through his 
second glass George, who knew Arthur pretty well by then, 
thought he’d go upstairs and “take a dekko to see if that 
nurse is properly on the job”. 

*“I expect you two’ll be able to amuse each other while 
I’m away,” he grinned ; and almost immediately Arthur 
was proposing to me for the third time ; and I was accept¬ 
ing him. Because, after all, what else was there for a 
woman of my age and in my position to do ? 

I remember thinking that, just before I let Arthur kiss 
me—and that ^as the very first time he had ever even 
asked me for a kiss ; and wondering whether I hadn’t made 
a mistake after all; and George coming downstairs so quietly 
that he actually found us kissing; and how absurdly self- 
cftnscious Arthur was ; and how George laughed; and 
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drinking yet more champagne; and driving home with 

Aitlnir, and his kissing me good-night. 

But after that I remember nothing except the most 
ghastly reaction, and nightmare upon nightmare, till I 
woke to hear my telephone ringing and Arthur's voice. 

Arthur wanted me to help him choose the engagement 
ling. Arthur wanted to put the usual notice in the news¬ 
papers. Arthur wanted me to lunch with him and meet “my 
oldest pal, dear old Cyril Longstaflfe. He’s going to be 
a kind ot best man, darling.” But all I wanted to do was 
to write and tell Richard what had happened. 

And late that same night, I did. 

“/ dotit love bimy' I wrote. “/ can never love any man 
except you, darling. But I respect him, and I think he'll 
he kind to me. So this is to say good-lye." 

For once again, it seemed to me, 1 had burned my boats ; 
and as soon as Arthur had bought what he would call “the 
badge of preliminary servitude”, and our engagement was 
in The Times, I did my best to forget Richard altogether; 
and succeeded, because I had a great deal to occupy me, 
what with buying my trousseau, and being photographed, 
and being entertained by Arthur’s friends and relatives, and 
helping Arthur to have “Sandgate” redecorated, and being 
interviewed by the cheaper newspapers, where I was usually 
described as “the widow of the late Sir James Alastair, 
Bart., who is to marry Major Arthur Corlett, a prominent 
business-man with a distinguished war-record”—till the 
night before the wedding, which took place in July. 

But that night, I had another and a worse reaction, 
crying and crying to myself till I thought I should never 
get to sleep. And next morning when George and Muriel 
came to fetch me from those old rooms of mine in the Blue 
Daimler which Arthur had hired for the occasion, I felt that I 
simply couldn’t face this “life sentence”, as Muriel put it; 
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and at the register office I was so ner\'ous that 1 could 
hardly repeat my words. 

“If only it were Richard and not Arthur,” I kept think¬ 
ing. But all tlirough the time at Aunt Mary's which 
followed I kept thinking of my other marriage and James. 

There weren’t many people at Aunt Mar)'’s, just Arthur 
and myself, and George and Ivluriel, and Gertrude and 
Elizabeth, and Cyril Longstaffe, a stockbroker who looked 
more like an actor, and one or two other friends of Arthur's. 
The “wedding-breakfast”, as Aunt Mary would insist on 
calling it, didn’t last more than an hour. Yet to me it 
seemed an age before I went upstairs to change the georgette 
dress in which I’d been married for my travelling-frock, 
and another age before I found myself opposite Arthur in 
the train. 

All the way to Dover, though I did my best to look 
happy, my mind was full of the gloomiest forebodings. 
And when we reached Calais, where we had arranged to 
stay the night at an old-fashioned hotel which George and 
Muriel had discovered, before starting on our motor-trip 
round the old battlefields, my memories of my first marriage 
were so poignant that I never noticed how much more 
nervous Arthur was than I. 

That knowledge only came to me at dinner, which wc 
took in the public restaurant because Arthur had never 
thought about reserving a sitting-room—and with it a 
complete calming of my own fears. 

So that when, after a long dinner that was everything 
Muriel had told us it would be, and a bottle of truly mar¬ 
vellous Montrachet, and some Marc de Bourgogne in tlic 
hugest glasses, my new husband at last ventured to suggest 
that it was “getting on for bedtime, darling”, the humour 
of the reversed situation began to strike me; and, undressing 
alone in that heavily curtained French room, I couldn’t help 
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laughing to myself, as “the Sancetti kid” might have laughed 
to herself on Broadway, to think that the man I had married 
was so inexperienced with women. 

\ et even that first night his simple goodness touched 
me ; and in the days that followed, days when those old 
towns, those old fields, brought back a thousand recollec¬ 
tions of my early war-time with Muriel, there was often a 
prayer in my heart. 

“Let me make him happy,” I used to pray. “He de¬ 
serves it. For that no man deserved happiness from a 
woman more than Arthur, I knew from the first. 

Mea maxima culpa. O God, forgive me. Forgive me 
my last, my greatest sin. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


It was late in the August of nineteen twenty-four when 
Arthur and I came back from honeymooning to *‘our nest’ , 
as he would call it, at “Sandgatc”. And by then I knew 
him almost perfectly, both his weakness and his strength. 

His weakness, always, was myself. Love blinded him 
even more than it blinds most of us. To him, I stood for 
all that was loveliest, all that was most poetic in woman¬ 
hood. He could not see me as just a human being—or 
that my love for him was mainly pretence. 

Yet in business, for all his outstanding honesty, he could 
be very shrewd j as I discovered in Dresden, where we 
visited one of the factories he dealt with, and he gave me 
his confidence about what he described as “a profitable 
little deal”. 

All his deals, he told me, were for “cash on the nail”. 
Debt, he abhorred. He paid all the bills for the redecor¬ 
ating of “Sandgate” before we had been living there a 
week. 

I respected him for that, as I respected him for his 
treatment of me ; and the punctuahty with which he caught 
his train every morning, and his even, sunny temper. 

Nevertheless, in the first three months of our marriage 

he was often on my nerves. He had a habit of mislaying 

his pipe, and of singing in his bath, and of referring to our 

three servants and the gardener as “the establishment , 

which irritated me almost to the point of frenzy. But I always 

ss> 
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managed to conceal my irritation. And only rarely did I 
need the power his love gave me over him to get my 
own way. 

Nearly always, he anticipated my own way. His thoughts 
were all for me, never for himself. Even to his Saturday 
afternoon’s golf, he used to go diffidently, “because I’m 
afraid it’s rather lonely for you, being in Winfleet all the 
week by yourself, darling”. 

And at first I was a little lonely in Winfleet—though 
the more I sit here meditating about the early months of 
my marriage to Arthur, the more I envy the lot of those 
women who live in houses such as mine. Those women 
are happier than they realise. Their lives may not be very 
eventful; but at least they are free from peril, from heart¬ 
burning, and the remorse of sin. (For remorse always fol¬ 
lows sin ; and more than once, in these long weeks since 
I started writing, I have wished myself back in Winfleet— 
with Arthur to kiss me good-bye of a morning and come home 
to me every night.) 

October went, November came—and with it Richard’s 
answer to my letter of farewell. “/ wish you every happi¬ 
ness," he wrote. And that letter, like all his others. I 
burned, one Saturday when Arthur was at his golfing. And 
after tliat, I began to settle down. 

It was no use—I told myself—to look back. I had 
much for which to be grateful—three servants to wait on 
me, a gardener to bring me ail the flowers I wanted, a rar 
to drive myself about in, a husband who never grudged me 

a theatre, or a restaurant, or what he called a “binge in 
Town”. 

While in Town—when Winfleet, and the women whom 
I could not prevent from calling on me, and Gertrude and 
Elizabeth, who were always “just dropping in” from across 
the road, got too much on my nerves—there were always 
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Muriel and Aunt Mary, who spent Christmas with us, and 
Cyril Longstaffe, who occasionally came down for week¬ 
ends. And with the Spring and the better weather, 
Arthur began inviting some of his business acquaintances 
down for the week-ends ; one of whom, his advertising 
agent, finding me sketching idly in the garden, suggested 
that I should help with a booklet he was getting out for 
Arthur. 

So presently, with summer already near, I was at work 
again ; and almost happy, pottering, work over, about my 
grounds with Henderson, who had been Arthur’s gardener 
before the war, or arranging my next dinner-party with 
Mrs. Soames, my cook, and Hannah, my gentle young par¬ 
lour-maid, or just sitting on the verandah of a night-time, 
listening to Arthur’s talk about his six travellers, and his 
advertising, and the new American agency which was going 
to make his fortune. For even if I couldn’t love this man, 
whom Muriel always referred to as the “perfect husband”, 
and Aunt Mary called “your large-hearted Arthur”, whom 
all his servants loved, and all his friends, and all his staff at 
the office, and almost everybody else with whom life brought 
him into contact, there was much to respect in him, not least 
his trust in me. And he wasn’t always talking business ; 
he could quote poetry—poetry that thrilled me so much 
more than his love-making. . . . 

Till, all unexpectedly, all my life was poetry, one vast, 
most marvellous, most miraculous thrill. 

We had been married nearly a year by then. It was 
June, with each day lovelier than the last. And all 
those June days went by me in a solemn hush of golden 
sunshine and silver moonlight—for at first I could not bring 
myself to believe that the miracle was happening—till the 
day came when I was at last certain that I was to bear child. 

I told Arthur that night; and laughed till the tears 
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almost ran when he said, “Darling, you must be careful 
of yourself. Don’t you think you ought to see Doctor 
Jones immediately?'’ 1 told Muriel next day, and felt the 
tears actually in my eyes as she kissed me. And after that 
I just abandoned myself to happiness, to a quiet overwhelm¬ 
ing content. 

There was no more restlessness, no more loneliness, 
no more nervousness, never a memor)' and never a fore¬ 
boding in me. I dwelt in the house wonderful, at peace 
with Arthur, at peace with the whole world. And when 
we came back to our house from the short summer holiday 
in Devonshire Arthur insisted on my taking, I could have 
kissed its very doorstep, for sheer joy at being home. 

This “Sandgate”, where the baby I could already feel 
quick in my womb would presently be given me, was my 
one real home. Long ago, I had thought of it as ugly ; 
but now even the little uglinesses which our decorators had 
not been able to hide took on their especial beauty. I 
could marvel at them for hours, marvel and laugh, so 
happily, as I sat planning which my day-nursery was to be, 
and which my night-nursery, and how my baby, born in 
that bed where I had not always given myself gladly to 
Arthur, would one day pick the wild flowers in that over¬ 
grown corner of the garden which Henderson was always 
promising to “make a bit more tidy if only I can get the 
time”. 

I didn’t want that overgrown corner made tidy any 
more. I didn't want anything changed, ever, in this house 
where I was finding happiness. I didn’t even want to love 
Arthur any better, though I couldn’t help some of the love 
I was experiencing for all the world of peace and content 
about me flowing out to him. 

Autumn came, and winter. Flower by flower, frost 
cut down the blossoms in our garden. But in my house 
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and in my heart all was warmth and comfort. Neither was 
there any fear. 

I had a dim consciousness of God that winter; and 
sometimes it would seem to me as though God must be a 
little like Arthur, who was so good and so selfless, and asked 
so little of me except that I should be happy, and was so 
happy himself, just taking care of me, and fussing over me, 
and insisting I mustn’t get tired. 

Poor Arthur I What a child you could be, for all your 
shrewdness, where I was concerned. How little you ever 
understood the real me. For, happy and contented and 
at peace though I was, I was never really in love with 
you, only grateful to you for the baby that would soon be 
mine. 

Poor Arthur, with your growing anxiety for me, which 
you tried so hard to conceal 1 How little you really knew of 
the woman who used to walk the avenue or stroll our gar¬ 
den-paths with you ; to whom you used to say, “Don’t you 
think you ought to come in and rest now, darling?” for 
whom you gave up smoking your pipe after dinner while you 
read her poetry or turned on the wireless—your latest toy. 

Gladly, though I never let you, you would have given up 
your golf for me; and that Divisional Dinner to which George 
took you and from which you came back a little flushed with 
wine, and sat on the edge of our bed telling me about all the 
“oldpals”you’dmettillIfcIlfastasleep. Gladly you would 
have left off inviting your business acquaintances to stay with 
us, “because I can*t help feeling it puts rather a strain on 
you, sweetheart”. But that, also, I refused to permit. 

We had our little house-parties all that winter; and of 
a weekday Muriel would often drive down, bringing her 
two children with her. 

Little Georgie was just beginning to talk. He used 
to call me ‘*Auntie ^Livia*^, Muriel used to give me all 
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sorts of hints about how to bring up my baby. Aunt 
Mary used to do the same. 

“You mustn’t let anything worry you,” they used to say, 
But those days, nothing worried me. My hands, paler 
than the palest lily I’d ever painted, seemed as capable as 
Muriel’s. I was conscious of a new strength in them, and 
in my mind too. Before Christmas, the decorators were 
already at work in the two rooms I had selected for my 
nurseries. But the friezes in those rooms, I painted myself; 
and on Christmas Eve I insisted on giving a big party, twelve 
to dinner, with dancing to follow. Gertrude and Elizabeth 
came, and nearly evcr>'body we knew in Winfleet. And 
on Christmas morning I went to church with Arthur, who 
always went once a year. 

“Not that I really beheve in it,” he said. “As a matter 
of fact I'm a bit of a rationahst. You see, religion was 
compulsory at school, which is enough to put anybody off. 
However, as long as one lives in Winfleet, it’s better to go 
with the stream.” And when I suggested, rather diffidently, 
that I might want to have our child received into my own 
Faith, he said, “Well, of course, it’s just as you like. Per¬ 
sonally I’ve no prejudices.” 

But as January passed into February that suggestion 
passed from my mind. 

My consciousness of God, I had ; but no belief in any 
creed or ritual. I imagined myself like Arthur, “without 
prejudices . Yet as day followed day, and night followed 
night, bringing my time nearer and nearer, I seemed more 
and more aware of a Higher Power in my life; and often 
I would quote to myself those lines by Francis Thompson : 

I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years ; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways of my 
own mind. ... ^ 
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For always strength grew in my mind ; telling me that 
I had at last found life’s purpose—my definite place in its 
orderly plan. All the storms of the past had blown by. 

I was in smooth water, sailing for the halcyon coast. And 
once I reached that coast, the very storms through which 
my own barque had passed would give me wisdom to keep 
my little one’s from harm. 

The responsibilities of motherhood 1 How glad I was, 
with the snowdrops already drooping and the crocuses 
spearing up through the black mould of our borders, to 
Imow them so nearly mine. 

March came in with a bluster; and now, with my time 
so nearly on me, Arthur could no longer conceal his 
anxiety. I must have “twilight sleep”. Doctor Jones must 
come daily, and the nurse be in the house. How young 
Nurse MacGrath and Doctor Jones and I laughed at Arthur 
when, for three whole days, he never went near his office; 
and wouldn’t even let the doors of the garage be shut, for 
fear the doctor’s telephone might be out of order. 

“We’ll have to give him the twilight sleep before we've 
finished,” Nurse used to say; but when, on the afternoon 
of the fourth day, the pains really started, he would have 
stayed with me, as I stayed with Muriel, and, had I so 
wished it, to the end. 

Nurse told me, when it was all over, tliat he was outside 
the door all the time; and heard me screaming. But I 
only screamed once or twice; and behind all those first 
pains, I was conscious of a pleasure, of a physical satisfaction 
at my flesh being hurt by the flesh to which I was about to 
give birth. I remember waiting for one downward twist 
of that little body with my Ups half open, just as though they 
were about to receive a kiss. And from the moment they 
gave me that blessed drug my mind seemed to leave my 
body, and my soul to soar up and up from that curtained 
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room, and the bed on wldch I lay with the doctor bending 
over me, into the Presence of some Higher Power which 
was Creation’s self. 

“Your soul,” a Voice seemed to be saying, “born anew, 
born clean, and you with it.” 

Then, while I still watched that figure lying on the bed 
below, and the two figures by it, there fell a blackness on 
my mind ; and I heard a last scream ; and all consciousness 
went from me ; and after a century, as it seemed, I struggled 
with feeble hands to part a great dark curtain. And 
presently, beyond the curtains, I saw a light; and there 
were faces in that light, among them Arthur’s ; and another 
voice, which I thought I recognised, was saying, “You go 
dowstairs and have a good drink, old man. She won’t 
be round for an hour yet.” 

But already I was conscious of that other face, so tiny, 
lying close against my breast. 

Nurse MacGrath told me, when I was sufficiently 
recovered to listen, that my baby was a girl; and that I had 
stretched out my arms for her while she was still being 
washed ; and cried for her, fuddled though I was, till they 
had had to give her to me, and fought them when they tried 
to take her away. 

“You've got the strongest mother-complex I’ve ever 
seen,” said Nurse MacGrath, who was rather given to 
psychology. “You've got the primitive mother-ego.” But 
what did I care about my own ego, now that I had this other 
at my breast ? 

All through those first twenty-four hours of my con¬ 
valescence I lay tranced with my vision of some Higher 
Power. 

That Higher Power had given another woman—such 
a tiny little mite of a woman—into my keeping. With 
the birth of the soul behind those blue eyes and that queer 
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puckered little face my own soul had been reborn to cleanli¬ 
ness. By suffering, I had been cleansed of all my sins, 
which at their worst had been merely lessons. Lessons 
from which this wee mite of a woman, whose life, I swore, 
should be all security and sweet serenity, would one day 
profit—my experience her guide. Yet always, I swore, she 
should remain ignorant of my experience, thinking me pure 
as herself. 

For the past was so very dead; and what little Arthur 
knew he would never reveal. 

*‘Dcar Arthur,’* I said to myself when 6rst those tiny 
lips sucked at my breast; and almost, as day after dreamy 
day went by, it was in me to love him as I had once loved 
Richard. For had he not given me my Muriel Mary—as 
we had always decided to call her if she were a girl ? 


Muriel Mary was the healthiest of babies. And because 
happiness makes health, I was up and going about my 
house again within the fortnight. And within the month 
Nurse MacGrath had gone. 

In her place, came a woman of Muriel’s finding—Mrs. 
Baynes, who looked like a bear, but was wise and tolerant, 
and let me have my own way with Muriel Mary. Soon, 
my married life with Arthur was going on again, unchanged 
as I had wished it to be unchanged, he kissing and 1 offering 
the check. 

For although I tried, I could never really bring myself 
to love Arthur as I had loved Richard; and sometimes I 
couldn’t help being vaguely resentful of that very change¬ 
lessness in him, and because he couldn’t love me better, as I 
was always trying to love him better, for the sake of our child. 

Our child, to him, was just a happy accident, through 
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which I had come safely. Whereas to me, Arthur was the 
accident; and all happiness, all safety, in our child. 

It used to frighten me, of a morning when I kissed 
Arthur good-bye and saw him off to the station, to realise 
how little he really counted; how little it would matter if 
he didn’t come back that evening ; and that even if he never 
came back my cup of happiness would still be full to over¬ 
flowing. Yet of an evening and of a night-time I made him 
happy. 

And for that, at least, I can be glad, as I sit here, my 
eyes dimming, and my heart heavy, and my hand too weary 
even to touch my little crucifix. 

Little crucifix, are you my only hope ? 



CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


Last night, I could neither sleep nor meditate. I just 
lay listening to the wind and the church-bells, and those 
other bells which guard the fishermen’s nets. 

A wild night I And this morning, the year seems to 
have broken. Clouds cap and drift down from the moun¬ 
tains. There is no sunlight anywhere, not a gleam of it on 
all the lake. 

I am almost glad that it should be such a day, and that 
yet another year of my life draws to its ending. For this 
morning even the little hope to which I clung last night 
has been taken from me ; and my mind, darker than the 
skies, can hardly recall the woman I used to be at “Sandgatc” 
with my Muriel Mary at my breast. 

What has become of that woman, and all the plans she 
made, and all the songs she crooned, and all the little jokes 
she used to have with Arthur ? 

Dust and ashes, O God. Ashes and dust. 


May came while I was still feeding my baby—and witli 
May, the General Strike. For several days we had no news¬ 
papers, only our wireless. I was frightened, not for my 
own sake but for Muriel Mary’s. Arthur had to calm me, 
of an evening when he came home. 

“There’s nothing to get windy about,” he used to say. 

M* 
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V^ere not in Russia. We aren’t even in Italy. They’ll 
go back to work when they come to the end of their strike- 
pay. I give it ten days.” 

He was very much the ex-officer those days and 
thoroughly enjoyed himself organising a motor-car scr\dce 
betveen VC infleet and London. Cyril Longstaffe enjoyed 
himself even better. He drove a Tube-train. Gertrude and 
Elizabeth put on their old V.A.D. uniforms. Henderson, 
though well over sixty, enrolled himself as a special con¬ 
stable. “It’s only these hooligans, madam,” said Hender¬ 
son. “We'll soon send them about their business.” And 

Muriel, who telephoned me one morning from London, 
said, Such fun, darling. They've got the armoured cars 
out. Quite like old times.” 

And when it was all over, everybody patted everybody 

else on the back, and said how marvellous everybody had 

been, espcciaUy the strikers, and were so completely British 

that the Italian in me couldn’t help laughing at them. Yet 

secretly I couldn’t help being rather proud, and so glad that 

my baby would grow up to be a real Englishwoman like 
Muriel. 

For that was my dream. 

I had so many dreams for my baby; and when June 
came, I found a place in the garden where I could feed her 
without even Henderson seeing me, so that she was in the 
open air nearly all day long. 

I bought her the loveliest white perambulator; and 
Aunt Mary embroidered me the loveliest white coverlet 
for it. People used to stop Nurse Baynes on the Avenue, 
just to have a peep at my Muriel Mary ; and Gertrude and 
Elizabeth were almost as proud of her as I. They used to 
come and see her every day. 

Gertrude, who was rather pious, wanted her to be 
baptised a Protestant. But Arthur said, “No. Let’s leave 
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her alone till she grows up and can choose for herself.’’ 
And I ... I just didn’t care. 

Mother of God, was it wrong of me not to care ? I was 
so happy, just to feel those soft lips at my nipples. Mother 
of God, Thou knowest there was no sin in my Muriel Mar}', 
and how I prayed that she should grow up to be good. 

That was all I ever prayed for, to have her grow up a 
good woman. And she grew so quickly, so straight and 
strong. 

Every day, she seemed to be putting on weight. Soon 
her hair was almost as dark as my own. She had my 
shapely hands too. But her nose was a little like Arthur’s 
and her eyes as blue as Richard’s. I used to think of 
Richard sometimes, when 1 sat feeding her in the garden, 
and hope that she would find love with some man as fine. 

But otherwise I never thought of any man except Arthur, 
to whom I could never be sufficiently grateful for giving me 
my child. 

Every now and then I used to wonder if he were a little 
jealous of the child. But if he was, he never admitted it; 
and when August came, and he wanted me to leave her with 
Gertrude and Elizabeth and take a short holiday with him 
on the Continent and I refused, he never even grumbled. 

“If that’s the way you feel about it.” he said, “we’ll go 
to the English seaside this year.” 

So we took a cottage at the real Sandgate, which is near 
Folkestone, and Cyril Longstaffe came to stay with us, and 
he and Arthur used to play golf nearly all day ; and every 
now and again I would walk round the links with them ; 
and Arthur taught me to swim, for Muriel Mary had been 
weaned by then. 

But most of the time I was quite contented to sit by her 
perambulator, listening to the lap of the waves up the 
beach. 


\ 
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Arthur used to say that I looked like the Madonna, 
which was quite absurd, because I still wore my hair short, 
though I had taken to parting it in the middle ; and Cyril 
was always complimenting me on my figure, which hadn’t 
suffered a bit because Doctor Jones had been so clever 
with me. 

Happy days ! 

By October, we were back home again ; and Arthur 
insistent that he must “make a settlement on the lass, don’t 
you know He took me up to Town to see Percival, his 
lawyer; and was so pleased when he found out that he 
could "save a spot of sur-tax” by doing some legal juggle 
or other that he gave me another diamond ring. 

“Muriel Mary’s a profit from birth,” he laughed. "This 
is your rake-off on it,” 

He was always laughing that winter, and more ardent 
than I had ever known him. Yet I always knew how little 
of his ardour was due to my having had a child. 

He didn’t want another child. It was the wife in me he 
kissed, never the mother. And I didn’t want another child 
either. I was too happy with the one. 

I was always happy. Time passed so quickly that I 
lost count of it. It seemed hardly winter before Christmas 
was round again ; and we lit the candles on Muriel Mary’s 
first tree. 

I bought her a little woolly doll; and Arthur bought 
her the most hideous coral-and-silver comforter, which 
Nurse Baynes and I put away in a drawer. That Christmas, 
too, I gave another big party; but I wouldn’t have Muriel 
Mary brought down, or even let Gertrude and Elizabeth 
take anyone up to see her in her night-nursery. She was 
flesh of my flesh, not just a possession to be eiiibited, like 
the new wireless set I’d given Arthur or the fur-coat he’d 
given me. 
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Then, early one morning in the New Year, I came down 
to find Arthur peering at a picture-postcard of Fujiyama 
with *'Besf wishes for the festive season, and on the happy 
event chronicled recently. R.D.” And although I couldn t 
help one little heart-throb, I managed to answer Arthur's, 
“And who on earth is R.D. ?” quite calmly, “Oh, just a 
very old friend of mine, Richard Damborough. He’s 

in the Diplomatic—at Tokyo.’" 

For, in my love for Muriel Mary, my love for Richard 
seemed quite dead—though after Arthur had started for the 
City, 1 couldn’t help going out and buying another picture- 
postcard on which I wrote, **]ust to show you I got yours 
safely. Best wishes for 1927 . O.C.” But once I’d slipped 

that card into the pillar-box at the corner of our avenue, and 
burned Richard's (as we had always promised each other to 
burn every single scrap of paper that passed between us), 

I dismissed him from my mind. 

My mind, like my life, was single-purposed ; no room 

in it for the past. 

Winter began to go. The snowdrops drooped again ; 
and with the first crocus came Muriel Mary’s first birthday. 
She was crawling by then, and making the sweetest little 
noises. (I used to pretend that she was talking.) 1 gave her 
a wax doU with eyes that shut and opened ; and Arthur 
bought her the most enormous Teddy Bear. 

But next year, he almost forgot the date of her birthday ; 
and that hurt a little, though I never said anything about 
it to him. 

Why should I ? It didn’t matter. Nothing mattered— 
not even that he was making more and more money—so 
long as 1 had my little girl. 

Muriel Mary was so nearly a little girl. She was really 
beginning to talk. I used to spend hours teaching her new 
words. She would say, “Ta, gargincr,” to Henderson when 
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he brought her flowers ; and one afternoon Muriel and I 
nearly died with laughter when she pulled wee Georgie s 
hair and he said, “I’d smack her, if she wasn’t a lady.r 

J'lappy days 1 Happy days ! 

By the time we lit the candles on her third tree she was 
toddling everywhere. 

“Next Christmas,” I said to Arthur, “we’ll give a proper 
childrens party for her.” And he said, I remember, “By 
next Christmas you 11 have forgotten you’ve got a husband 
if you go on adoring her like this.” 

But I never forgot that 1 had a husband. I never 
neglected Arthur for Muriel Mary, That Easter, I left 
her with hits. Baynes and went on the Continent with 
him ; and at Whitsun we went to Folkestone again, to 
chaperon Cyril Longstaffe and the girl to whom he’d got 
himself engaged. 

“I think Pamela’s rather fast,” I told Arthur. And 
how he laughed at me as he said, “You can’t expect every¬ 
one to be the Madonna you are,” and how natural it seemed 
that he should say that. 

For my past was so very dead. 

That Whitsun, Arthur tried to teach me to play golf. 

I rather hated it; but, for his sake, I persevered, and when 
we got home again he made me take lessons from the 
Winfleet professional, and I made him take up bridge. 

We were a regular Winfleet couple that year—he with 
his business, I with my home to run, and my occasional 
servant-troubles, and my shopping, and my golf-lessons, 
and my car to drive, and my bridge-parties, and my 
Muriel Mary. 

My blessed Muriel Mary. How curious she used to be 
about everything I How she adored colouring the pictures 
out of the newspapers with that paint-box I gave her! 
But I wasn’t painting any more. Why should I ? With 
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Arthur making so much money—and my little of my very 
own enough for my personal needs. 

The other Winflcct wives 1 knew weren't too happy 
about money. Their husbands said there was a slump 
coming. But we were saving money as well as making 
it; and on my thirty-eighth birthday Arthur gave me the 
most gorgeous bracelet of diamonds and sapphires, nearly 
two inches wide. And when I said, “Be careful, or you II 
make me extravagant,” he laughed, “You, extravagant. 

I don’t believe you’d know how to spend a hundred on 
yourself if I gave it you in golden sovereigns,” and took 
me up to London for a “binge”. 

We drank ever so much champagne that night, and 
danced at the Savoy till nearly tlircc, and decided, while 
Arthur was driving us back to Winfleet, that we ought to 
have a chauffeur. 

“Because he’d have to keep sober,” said Arthur. ^Vnd 
I said, “He could do the boots Hannah hates so.” 

So about a week later “the establishment” was increased 
by Henderson’s nephew, young Alfred Ames. 

That year, too—is it really only four years ago?— 
Arthur began to get interested in politics ; because people 
were talking about Protection and he was afraid it might 
interfere with his business if they taxed stockings any 
higher. 

“That’s why I’ve got to be a Liberal,” he said; and 
when I refused to listen to his politics, telling him that that 
sort of thing might be all very well for a woman who 
hadn’t got a home and a child and a husband to look after, 
he laughed, “What an old-fashioned wife I’ve got. A 
regular little Victorian.” 

How we laughed together—dear God, how we laughed 
together, he and I and Muriel Mary—for four short lovely 
years. 
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She was always laughing too. Such a happy little girl—. 
that Christmas, when we gave the party I’d always promised 
l^er that fourth birthday of hers when we took her the 
long motor-drive—that Easter when we all went to 
Bournemouth. 

So sturdy and so strong she seemed that Easter, so 
grown-up already. So intelligent she was, and such a 
companion to me, that I never wished her, as so many 
mothers wish their children, the tiny baby again. Arthur 
said I spoiled her. But he spoiled her just as much as I 
did. Only—only he didn’t love her like I did. It was me 
he loved, always me. And always I knew it. But it 
didn’t matter, not until that day. 

Madonna mia, that day, just a month after we’d got back 
from Bournemouth. That Friday! Madonna mia, why 
did God the Father let it dawn ? 


All that morning I’d been my gayest; and in the after¬ 
noon, once I ’d seen my little one to bed, I let Ames off and 
drove myself to the Golf Club for a lesson ; and after my 
lesson I met one or two women I knew and stayed gossiping 

with them over tea. It was past five before I started for 
home. 

There d been no rain for at least a week, and the smooth 
roads were temptingly dry. But I drove slowly, thinking 
how well I d played, and how pleasant my gossip had been, 
and stopped at one or two shops to buy provisions for Mrs. 
Soames, who was always short of something or other. So 
that by the time I rang the front-door bell and gave my 
parcels to Hannah, it was nearer seven than six. 

“Did anyone telephone while I was out?” I asked 
Hannah; and she said, in that gentle way she had, “No, 
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madam. But Miss Muriel’s been taken a bit poorly, and 

Nurse says could you go up to her.’* . 

That frightened me a little. Muriel Mary wasn't like 
other children. She’d never had any of the ordinary 
illnesses. I ran straight upstairs to the day-nursery. It 
was empty—naturally enough at bed-time. But as I 
opened the night-nursery door, I heard her moaning; 
and my fear grew. 

The curtains in the night nursery had been drawn, and 
all the lights were on. Baynes, who had been sitting by 
Muriel Mary’s little bed, got up the moment she saw me 

and came over to the door. 

‘T’m so glad you're here, madam,” she whispered. 
‘T can’t make out what’s the matter. Just after her tea, 
she complained that her head was hurting. Then she came 
over all shivery-like, so I thought I’d best put her to 
bed.” And when I asked her if she’d sent for Doctor 
Jones she went on, *‘No, madam. 1 didn t like to do 
that on my own responsibility. Besides, 1 thought 
you’d be home every minute.” And as she said that my 
little one moaned again, as 1 had never heard her moan 
before. 

“Telephone for Doctor Jones at once.” I said then ; 
and Baynes left me ; and I went straight to the bed. 

“Mummy’s here,” I whispered. “It s all right, 

darling.” 

But from the first moment I looked down on my little 
one, my fear turned to panic, and the dagger was at 
my breast. Muriel Mary was in such pain. Her neck 
seemed almost rigid. Her eyes were tightly shut as though 
the light hurt them. 

“Look at Mummy,” I said. 

But although she opened her eyes once, she closed them 
again immediately. 
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“It’s only a bilious attack,” I tried to tell myself. “Or 
a touch of fever.” 

One of her delicate little hands was lying outside the 
coverlet. I took it in mine. It felt as though it were 
burning. So did her forehead. 

“Tell Mummy where the pain is,” I begged. 

“All over,” she moaned, her eyes still tightly shut. 
“All over. But it’s my back hurts most.” 

Then her neck went all stiff, pulling her poor little head 
right down to the pillow, and a convulsion shook her 
body. Such a convulsion as even I, with all my nursing 
experience, had never seen. 

I didn t know what to do ; and neither did Baynes 
when she came back to say, “Doctor Jones is out on his 
rounds, but he’ll be home any moment now.” 

“I've never had a child taken like this,” she told me. 
“I’d give her a hot bath, only ought we to risk it ?” And 
just then, with the convulsion already subsiding, I heard 
Arthur’s step on the gravel and his key in the front-door. 

“There’s the master,” I told Baynes. “Tell him to 
take the car and go for the doctor himself. Tell him to 
hurry. Tell him I said so.” 

But already Hannah had said something to Arthur, and 
he was entering the room. 

I ran to him, and he tried to kiss me as usual. I pushed 
him from me, whispering, “Go for the doctor. For God’s 
sake, go quickly. I believe she’s dying.” 

“Dying I” he stammered. “Dying I But what of? 
^y ? She was as fit as a fiddle this morning.” And 
just at that moment we heard the chug of Doctor Jones’ 
car. 

Arthur ran downstairs for him ; and brought him up. 
I began to explain how the illness had started, but he cut 
me short, saying, **A pain in the head, then shivers— 
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that's quite enough, thank you’’; and went straight to the 
Jittle bed. 

Following him, I tried to be all the hospital nurse ; 
but my courage failed me when 1 saw the anxious look on 
his face. I knew that look. I had seen it so often. 

“It’ll be all right now,” Arthur was whispering. But 
I silenced him with a gesture. Doctor Jones had his 
thermometer out; he was lifting the bedclothes ; he was 
just going to take the temperature when the next convulsion 

began. 

“No need,” I heard him mutter. Then he put his 
thermometer back in its case ; and, turning to me, began to 
give his orders : “I want this light over the bed olf, and that 
other one too. It’s in her eyes. Arthur, old man, you 
go and get me the Hospital. Say I want to speak to 
Savory.” 

Arthur ran out. I switched the lights off, leaving the 
room almost in darkness, but just light enough for me to 
sec Muriel Mary’s neck stiffen and pull her head down to 
the pillow again. 

“Hot water,” ordered Doctor Jones. “Lots of it. A 
big bath sponge. I shall want a razor, not a safety, and 
some shaving soap. Is there any ice in the house?” 

Then Arthur came to the door,bcckonjng; and the doctor 
went out to the telephone, while Baynes and Hannah and 
I busied ourselves with getting him what he wanted. But 
Baynes and Hannah were both in a panic ; and it was I who 
helped bathe her spine, and shave her poor little head, and 
put the ice-pack on. And when Doctor Savory arrived 
from the Hospital, I stayed with her while they were con¬ 
sulting ; and disinfected the needle before he made the 
lumbar puncture. 

It was long past dixmer-time by then. Arthur, looking 
rather white, came up and begged me to eat something. 
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“They're doing their best,” he said. “There’s a proper 
nurse on the way. She'll puU through all right. Tm sure 
of it.” 

But by then Td handled the tubes of serum Doctor 
Savory had brought with him, and that one word “Flex- 
ner’s” had coniirmcd all I wanted not to know. I hadn’t 
been a hospitahnurse for nothing. I'd read the treatment 
for cercbro-spinal meningitis even though I’d never seen a 
case. 

“Go and have something to eat yourself,” I said. “I 
won’t leave her.” 

So he went away ; and so did Doctor Savory, promising 
us more scrum as soon as he got back to hospital; and I 
went on helping Doctor Jones with the next injection, 
with the ice, with the bathing. But all the time I knew it 
was useless, and that my Muriel Mary was going to die. 

Santa Madonna^ why did my Muriel Mary have to die ? 
Why must I sit here, remembering and remembering those 
awful hours, her moans, and the way her poor little body 
twitched, and that darkened room, and the cuckoo-clock 
she loved so ticking and ticking ? 

I remember stopping that clock ; and Arthur coming 
in and out, and the real hospital-nurse coming to relieve 
me, and how hard I had to fight with myself not to say, 
“Go away. Go away. You shan’t touch her. She’s 
mine. She’s mine.” 

And after that I remember Baynes saying, “Now you 
really must have something to eat, madam” j and how I 
refused to eat, and how hard I had to fight with myself 
not to scream, “It’s all your fault. You ought to 
have sent for the doctor sooner” ; and looking at my wrist- 
watch. 

This very wrist-watch 1 I remember its hands pointing 
ten o'clock—and eleven o'clock—and midnight; and my 
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body—this ver)' body—so cold that my skin goose-fleshed, 
and so hot that the sweat poured from under my breasts. 

I remember Doctor Jones’ face in the semi-darkness, 
and the hospital-nurse’s face as she sterilised his needle for 
him ; and Arthur's face ; and telling Arthur to go to bed ; 
and Arthur’s refusing to go to bed. I remember its being 
one o’clock—and two o’clock—and three o’clock—and 
there being no more serum—and a messenger coming with 
more scrum—and the hospital-nurse whispering, “They're 
almost out of it. This had to be rushed down from London. 
Doctor Savory told me to tell you there've been five more 
cases brought in since midnight”—and that sudden rain¬ 
storm pattering on the night-nursery windows. 

I remember how our neighbour’s dog started to bark— 
and telling Arthur to go and shoot the dog—and the dawn 
breaking, gray behind those bright chintz curtains—and a 
cock crowing for the dawn—and Ames coming to stoke 
the furnace—and the noise Ames made—and telling 
Arthur to go down and stop him making such a noise— 
and Hannah’s face peering round the door—and Arthur's 
face, at the very end, when he came close to me, and I 
thrust him away, and ran to that little bed where the 
hospital-nurse and Doctor Jones were giving her that last 
injection—and the last twitch her poor little body gave— 
and how her eyes opened—and how they closed—and how 
her little face flushed—and how it paled—paled and 
paled, growing whiter and whiter and whiter . . . till 
there was no more blood in it—till it was only a mask 
of wax. 

I remember bending down to that mask of wax. I 

remember myself whispering, “Oh, Muriel Mary—little 

Muriel Mary—come to life again. Please come to life 

again”—and Doctor Jones* hand on me—and Arthur’s 

hand on me—and the tears streaming down poor Baynes’ 

2 
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cheeks—and Aie look of compassion in the eyes of that 

hospital-nurse as they all tried to lead me away. 


But I wouldn’t let them lead me away. I fought with 
them for my baby—my poor little dead baby—who looked 
just like the last big doll I'd given her. 

Only, her eyes wouldn’t open when 1 picked her up. 

I remember them letting me pick her up—and putting 
her down again, gently, ever so gently, on that little bed 
where she couldn’t suffer any more—and turning away 
from her—and wishing that I could cry. 

But I couldn’t cry—and when Arthur at last led me 
from that awful room, when he tried to put his arms round 
me and comfort me, saying, “We’ve still got each other, 
dearest,” 1 had only one thought in my distraught brain. 

“Why wasn’t it you instead of her ?” I thought. And 
from that moment it was as though any love I had ever 
borne him turned to hate. 



CHAPTER THIRTY- FIVE 


I HAVE been writing all day. Now darkness is falling 
and my supper is already on the table. But I cannot 
stop. 

The wind is driving over the lake ; and there arc waves 
there, foam-tipped and menacing. Soon it will be winter. 
And still no word from Richard. 

O God, forgive me my sins against Richard. Help 
me to make full confession of all my sins, and to cast out 
that devil which entered into me when my Muriel Mary 
passed away. 

So hard, that devil made me, and so cruel, and such a 
wanton, not only towards Richard, but towards Arthur, 
who loved me—sometimes think—better than Richard, 
and who bore with me, with all my cruelties, and all my 
follies and all my extravagances, till the time came when even 
he could bear with me no more. 


We buried my Muriel Mary in Winflect churchyard ; 
and it was Muriel who said to me, putting her arm through 
mine as we left the graveside, “Try to think that she’s 
happy where she’s gone to. Try to believe that she’s in 
heaven.’* 

But my devil wouldn’t let me believe in heaven. And 
ev'en if there were a heaven, how could my Muriel Mary 

S5S 
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enter in ? She had died—said my devil—as I had lived, 
and as I must go on living, without faith. 

d here is no faith, said my devil. **Xhere is neither 
hell nor heaven. There is no love anywhere. Only cruelty 
and hate." 

And in the days that followed he taught me how to 
hate, but secretly, never revealing himself for what he was. 

I cannot wi ite much of those days ; because never 
once, throughout them, did I see myself clearly. Only 

my impulses drove me, and an appetite for cruelty that fed 
upon itself. 

At first, I had no intention of being actually cruel to 
Arthur. It was only when I saw how easy it was to hurt 
him that I began to take pleasure in it. Subtly. 

The subtle pleasure I had—when first I denied him my 
room 1 

But after a month that pleasure palled ; and I took him 
back again—though not for love. 

“We might have another child,” I said. 

Then that pleasure palled also, because my own love- 
need was on me again; and, casting about for other means of 
hurting him, I found many—but especially the house. 

He had lived all his life in our house. It was home 
to him. But to me it was home no longer. I told him as 
much, one night as we sat over our solitary dinner. 

“I don’t think I can stick Winfleet much longer,” I 
said. “It’s on my nerves.” 

And when he suggested that I should consult Doctor 
Jones about my nerves I said, “He’ll only tell me to take a 
holiday. And if you imagine that I’m in any mood to take 
a holiday-” 

Then I broke off and left him, as I was always leaving 
him those days, alone. For he was the type of man who 
hated to be alone. But whenever he suggested going to 
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the Club, or over to see Gertrude and Elizabeth, I would 
say, “That shows how much you really care.” 

For there was pleasure in telling him he didn't really 
care, and hearing him protest that he loved me more than 
ever, and rejecting his love when he most had need of 
mine. Just as there was pleasure in making his home 
uncomfortable, and objecting to the wireless, and stopping 
him from reading poetry to me, and grumbling about the 
servants, and saying Td rather not have the Longstaffes 
down, and telling him that I was sick of golf, and bridge, 
and driving “that cheap car of ours”. 

So he bought a new car; but I said it was too big for 
me to handle—and always I came back to the subject of the 
house. 

“I’ll never be happy in this house,” I used to say. 
“Can't wc get rid of it ? I'd like to live right out in the 
country where wc don't know anybody.” 

But by the end of August, still refusing him liis 
holiday—for he w’as not the type of man to think of taking 
a holiday without me—I was already contemplating a move 
to Town. 

Because there would be opportunities for extravagance 
in Town ; and in my misery—God knows I was miserable 
with only that one pleasure of hurting Arthur—I needed 
that drug again. Besides Arthur, though generous, hated 
extravagance. So that 1 should have my pleasure and my 
drug as well. 

“But I thought you wanted to live right out in the 
country,” he said when I first broached the subject of 
London to him; and I said, much as “that Sancetti 
kid” might have said (because I never let him see—• 
that was the greatest pleasure of it—the pleasure I took 
in hurting him), “I’ve changed my mind. I think a longer 
journey would be too much for you.” And that night I 
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denied him nothing, making him promise, as he lay weary 
beside me, that he would sell the house. And when a 
month had gone by without so much as anybody looking 
over the house, I taxed him with breaking his promise: 
a thing he had never done in all his life. 

“IVe done my best,” he said. “It’s on the agent’s 
books. You said yourself that you didn’t want a board 
put up.” 

But all I said was, “I’m pretty well at the end of my 
tether. I believe I shall commit suicide if we stay on here 
much longer.” 

So next week he took me up to London, to an hotel. 

It was quite an expensive hotel, and quite a good one. 
But after a week I told Arthur that it wasn’t nearly good 
enough—and made him move to the Ritz; and when he 
said, “But, my dearest, I really can’t afford to live at the 
Ritz and keep the whole establishment on at *Sandgate’ ”, 

I cried—for the very first time since I had lost my Muriel 
Mary. 

But those tears I shed in our luxurious sitting-room 
were only pretence. 

We’ve been saving and saving,” I sobbed. “And 
now, when there’s nobody and nothing left to save for, you 
grudge me a few pennies.” And he said, as I’d known he 
would, “Darling, I’d give every penny I’ve got in the world 
to make you happy.” 

So we stayed on at the Ritz till I found the flat. 

It was an expensive flat, quite close to Berkeley Square, 
and furnishing it cost Arthur nearly two thousand pounds. 
For I wouldn’t have a thing brought up from “Sandgate” 
to “remind me of my Muriel Mary”. 

“If ever I’m to be happy again,” I said, “I’ve got to 
forget her.” And that was the only truth I told him in all 
those months.” 
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There was no truth in me, and no kindliness, no 
thought for an)*tliing except my own misen' and my own 
hate. 

It was hate—I see now—that made me get rid of 
Mrs. Soames, and Ethel, the housemaid Td had for three 
years, and Ames, “because he doesn't know his London 
and he isn’t smart enough”. But Henderson, though T 
wanted to give him notice too, Arthur insisted on keeping 
on at “Sandgate”, which was still unsold—and Hannah 
I kept, because she was so gentle and so easy to bully, to 
be my own maid. And when Arthur remonstrated, “But 
you don’t really need a maid, and surely it isn't necessary 
for us to have a manser\'ant” (that, also, I had demanded), 
I sulked with him till I got my own way. 

Yet I didn’t respect him, or hate him any the less, for 
giving me my own way. I only thought of him as a fool 
and a weakling. For if ever I had the soul of the prostitute, 
it was during that first winter we spent in Town. 


When one has money to spend on them, it’s easy 
enough to make acquaintances in Town. Soon our flat 
was full of people. Soon, like George and Muriel (whom 
I was rather avoiding), I was giving my cocktail-parties. 
How Arthur used to loathe the raffish set that came to 
those cocktail-parties—the perky young near-virgins with 
their, “But what a divine flat you’re got, darling”, and 
the pale-faced boys with the long hair, simpering about 
Art, and the dreary old men with their lecherous eyes, 
and the dreary middle-aged women with their bought 
lovers. 

But I wanted no lover. My pleasure was subtler, and 
more perverted—the pleasure of cruelty, the pleasure of the 
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power I could still exercise, alternately giving myself and 
denying myself to him, over Arthur. 

For always Arthur went on loving me ; and always 
more w.antonly I went on exploiting his love. 

I lis love could grudge me nothing. I took from it 
With both hands. But with every new gift he gave me, 
with every fresh extravagance he permitted, my 
respect for him grew less. Soon, I no longer even 
remembered my hatred of him. I merely despised him. 
Because he was so weak. 

Yet in business he was never weak. Harder and 
harder, more and more shrewdly, he worked ; so that I 
should have the money, to spend on clothes, to spend in 
restaurants, to spend in night-clubs, and on my servants 
and my food-bills and the drink that was always flowing 
at the flat. 

Poor Arthur ! He grew so thin that winter. He grew 
to look years older. There were pouches under his eyes 
of a morning. And of an evening, when he came back to 
the flat, he would be so weary, and so fain to sleep for an 
hour before I dragged him out—to bridge, or to a party, 
to some theatre or some restaurant. But the devil in me 
was never weary—and pitiless to the end. 

My devil made me build a wall to hide the real me from 
Arthur. Brick by brick, I built the wall; higher and 
higher, till there was no more understanding and no more 
sympathy between us—only the physical tie. 

.^\nd that tie, I would not break, because it was my 
power over him, just as it had been “that Sancetti kid’s’* 
power over men like Charlie Strohmenger and Hiram 
Parker, long ago on Broadway. But none of those men 
loved me as Arthur loved me, or was sweet to me as he was 
sweet, and forbearing as he was forbearing, all through 
that winter, and the Spring that followed, and that summer 
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when hoiiclay-timc came round again, and I dragged him 
off to Cannes. 

He didn’t want to go to Cannes. He wanted to go, 
“Somewhere bracing, somewhere in England. What 
about Folkestone ?” 

“To remind me of what Tve lost ?” I asked bitterly ; 
and on that he rose—for a wonder we were alone that 
evening—and came over to my chair, and put his hands on 
my shoulders, saying, “My dear, I'm so sorry. It was 
thoughtless of me. Forgive me for it. All I want, all 
Tve ever wanted, is to make you happy. I know how hard 
it’s been for you ever since the little one died.’’ 

And it was then that I said, truly, “Harder than for 
you. You never cared for her as I did” ; and untruly, 
“What did our baby’s death mean to you, Arthur ? 
Nothing.” 

Yet even that, and worse—my taunt about the other 
child he’d lost, and that unforgivable thing I said, and dare 
not even write, when I found him looking at his first wife s 
photograph—he forgave. 

He forgave, as he gave, everything—the money I 
gambled away at Cannes that summer, and my mad parties 
there, and my tantrums, and the clothes I kept on buying 
and buying. Till his very generosity, his very forgive¬ 
ness, urged me to do him greater wrong. 

And all that next winter—can it be less than two years 
ago ?—1 did him greater wrong, gambling in secret, and 
running credit in secret, taking my pleasure, my perverted 
pleasure, in the thought, “Tm doing the thing he hates 
most, and one day he’ll discover it, one day he’ll be hurt 
as I’ve been hurt.” 

For always—and that is the only excuse I can make for 
my wantonness—there was the same hurt in me. And 
sometimes of an afternoon I would abandon whatever I 
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might have planned to do, the visit to my dressmaker or 
the set rubber at my Club, and make Langton, my new 
chauffeur, drive me down to Winfleet so that I might lay 
flowers upon my little one’s grave. 

But nor even the marble cross I had put over my little 
one's grave could exorcise the devil in me. And when, 
about a month before Christmas, Aunt Mary died, I wasn’t 

even a little sorrj^—though she, Hkc James, had remembered 
me in her will. 

It would hardly have paid the half of my personal 
debts, that thousand Aunt Mary had left me in her will. 

And I didn’t use it for paying my debts. I gambled it 
away on the Stock Exchange. 

For once a woman takes to drifting, as I was drifting, 

m London, the current of life carries her swiftly to the 
last cataract. 

And It was on the very edge of that last cataract I met 
Richard again. 

Oh, Richard, Richard my darling, why did I ever meet 

you again ? Why did I lie to you so ? Why didn’t I 

let you see the kind of woman I’d become after my Muriel 
Mary was taken ? 

If God exists, let Him answer those questions; and 
tell me how to make final atonement for my sins. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


Last night, again, I could not meditate. But the storm 
passed over; and, exhausted by my long day’s labour, 
I slept heavily. Thank God for sleep, and that my con¬ 
fession nears its end. 


It was a few days after Aunt Mary’s funeral, to which 
• I did not go, though I knew she would have liked me to, 
that I met Richard again. All that afternoon I had been 
playing poker and losing heavily. Walking my short 
way home I had encountered Muriel and tried to bring her 
back for a cocktail. 

But Muriel had refused, saying, in that direct way of 
hers, “If you don’t mind, I’d rather not.” And when I 
asked her reason she looked me over for a moment before 
replying, “You and I have always been pals, Olivia. And 
I’d like us to go on being pals. But if you don’t puU up 
wc shall simply have to part brass-rags.” 

And with that, she had turned away. 

I didn’t care. I was far too near the edge of the 
cataract to let the loss of Muriel’s friendship worry me. 
And when I got home I had the pleasure of waking Arthur 
out of his chair and telling him I’d accepted an invitation for 

us to dine out that evening. 

“Oh, you’re always tired,” I said when he remonstrated; 
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and because I knew how he loathed unpunctuality I dawdled 
the best part of an hour over my evening newspaper and my 
cocktail—and another hour tormenting Hannah while 
she helped me to dress. • 

I had chosen, very deliberately, to wear a scarlet dress, 
and when Arthur said, “I say, that’s a bit startling, isn’t 
it ? 1 laughed, “You don’t expect me to go into mourning 
again, 1 hope” ; and made Parkins, our young butler, mix 
me another cocktail, and told Langton, when we at last got 
down to the car, not to hurry because it made me nervous. 
So that by the time we arrived at the Club where we were 
dining, we had kept eight people waiting for nearly half an 
hour. 

I ve forgotten who our hosts were—some stray couple 
I d picked up at some party or other. But I remember that 
the woman was rather annoyed at our being so late ; and 
how pleased I was at Arthur's obvious discomfort; and 
feeling rather grand and important, and insisting on smoking 
a cigarette and drinking another cocktail before we all went 
upstairs. 

I remember, too, that it was an “Extension Night,” 
and the Club very crowded, and that we had one of the very 
best sofa-tables opposite the doorway, and that the man 
who sat next to me was just beginning to get flirtatious 
—we were about half-way through our dinner by then, 
with the dance-music already playing—when I happened* 
to look across the floor. 

And after that all I remember distinctly is my mouth 

trying to fall open and the toes curling down in my scarlet 
shoes. 

It was just as though someone had struck me, unex¬ 
pectedly, between the eyes. For quite a minute I 
couldn t believe my eyes. “It’s only your imagination,” 
I said to myself. 
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Then 1 heard myself talking again ; and knew that it 
wasn't my imagination, that I really had seen Richard— 
Richard in the flesh. 

He was still standing in the doorway, still talking to 
one of the maitres-d'hotel. 

I took another look. He seemed much gaunter 
than my recollection of him. Gaunter and graver, 
with more than a hint of silver at his temples and 
in his tawny-golden moustache. There was more dignity 
than ever about him. He had acquired real presence. At 
first 1 thought he must be wearing some decoration ; but 
it turned out to be only an eyeglass-ribbon. For in a 
moment or two he screwed the glass into his right eye and 
began looking about the room. 

It was like an electric shock, going right through my 
body, when our looks met. 

Just for a second, he lost his manners. Just for a 
second, he stared at me, and his whole face changed. Then 
I smiled at him; and immediately he was himself again, 
grave, gaunt, distinguished, acknowledging me with a 
slight bow of his head. 

“Who's that middle-aged Adonis?” asked the man 
^'sitting next to me. 

But I couldn't answer. I could only watch Richard, 
hoping and hoping that he would come over to me, 
willing him and willing him to come over to me. For 
even in those first moments I had the impulse to win 
him back. 

He didn’t come over. He went on looking about him. 
Presently I saw him give that slight bow again, and 
join another party, all men, on the edge of the dance-floor 
near the band. 

My man had repeated his question by then; and I had 
answered him, casually, “Richard Damborough's his name ; 
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he is rather good-looking, isn’t he?”; and was drin kin g 
some more champagne. 

But the champagne didn’t seem to have any taste, or 
the conversation I tried to carry on any meaning. My 
toes wouldn’t uncurl; and my eyes kept on looking across 
at Richard. He had his back to me; but every now and 
again I saw his face in profile. 

“He can’t care any more,” I thought. “And you don’t 
either.” 

Yet all the time I was willing and willing him to come 
over to me ; and when he didn’t I felt myself growing quite 
angry with him. And presently I started to think, “I 
suppose it’s because I’ve got so much older. Because I 
look such a hag.” 

My mirror, however, when I took it out, assured me 
that I had never been more en beanie ; and that, although 
I was already over forty, I had aged far less than he. 

Then, with our dinner still not quite finished, my man 
asked me if I’d dance; and, leaving my mirror on the 
table, I took the floor. 

“If the mountain won’t come to Mahomet,” I thought; 
and, as we danced by Richard’s table, I leaned over to saj^ 
“Hallo I You arc Richard, aren’t you ?” ; and danced o3 
again ; and went on dancing, and smiling at him every now 
and then ; so that he couldn’t very well help smiling back 
at me. 

And when the music stopped I managed to manoeuvre 
myself so close to him that he had to get up and shake 
hands. 

I pretended to be angry then. “This is a nice way to 
treat an old friend,” I said. “Why didn’t you let me know 
you were in London ?” And realising that none of the 
other men at his table, obviously foreigners, would sit 
down again until I went away, I deliberately stood my 
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ground, till he was forced to present them ; and his host, 
whom I had now recognised by his grey beard for the 
French Ambassador, was left with no option except to offer 
me a chair. 

My own partner had drifted away. (I was not in a set 
that cultivated manners.) Seating myself, and accepting a 
liqueur, I forgot my anger against Richard. The years 
seemed to have rolled away again. It was only natural 
that he should have the seat next to mine. 

*‘E/j bien,' I said—for the others were all talking 
French. “£6 bieriy mon ami ? Do you find me very much 
altered ?” 

“Surprisingly little.*’ He spoke in English, very 
deliberately, his eyes never leaving mine. “Except that 
you do your hair differently.” 

Then he asked after “your husband and the little 
daughter” ; and I couldn't find another word to say. I 
just stared at him; and he stared back ; and suddenly I 
wanted to run away from him, as I had wanted to run away 
from him that other time in Rome. 

“What is it ?” he said at last; and I, “She’s been dead 
^nearly two years now. But I still can’t bear talking about 
* her.” And instinctively his hand went out to mine. 

I think I was lost from that moment; though his hand 
never actually touched mine, and after another moment 
I had controlled myself, and was talking lightly again. 

But perhaps I’m wrong. Perhaps it was only later on 
that evening, after I’d left his table, when he came over and 
asked me to dance with him, and I introduced him to Arthur, 
that I began to want him back so terribly. Or perhaps it 
was while we were actually dancing, and he was telling me 
he’d come to England on six months’ sick leave, leaving 
Coralie, who’d been ill too, in America. 

Because that was when I gave him my address, and 
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made him promise that he would come to see me the very 
next afternoon. 

“If you insist, Olivia," he said. And I said, jestingly, 
“1 think that's the least you can do for me, Richard.” 
And after he had gone—he and his party went away early— 

1 was ail in a fever of excitement, talking all the while, 
even to Arthur, who said, during one of my duty-dances 
with him, “This is the first time I've seen you really bucked 
up for ever so long.” 

But when we at last got home my excitement was all 
out of me ; and after I’d sent Arthur to bed I sat for nearly 
half an hour at my triple mirror, telling myself, “You’ll be 
forty-one next birthday. And it never has led to anything 
but unhappiness. And any'^^’ay it wouldn’t be cricket.” 

Yet that last thought, somehow or other, only tempted 
me the more. 

Next morning, before he went to the office, I had to 
ask Arthur for a cheque. 

“You’re not in debt, I hope,” he said. 

“Oh no,” I lied as usual; and he went on, “That’s 
good. Because I’m going to need every penny I can lay 
my hands on. The bottom's dropped out of the imported, 
stocking business since Protection came in—and the only 
thing I can think of is to start a factory of my own.” 

Then he kissed me, and went off singing to himself— 
a thing I hadn’t heard him do for the best part of a year. 

I didn’t do much shopping that morning ; and in the 
afternoon I didn t go to my Club. I went to my 
beauty-specialist instead. When I got back I told 
Parkins that I wasn’t at home to anyone except Richard. 

Richard arrived about six o’clock. 

He was very self-conscious that first afternoon; and 
kept our talk rigidly to commonplaces. He’d been in 
Pekin and Harbin, and all sorts of places in the East as well 
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as Tokyo, he told me; and was hoping for a “really tip¬ 
top appointment.” 

But when I said, “You’ll like that, won't you ?” he only 
shrugged liis shoulders. 

“Diplomacy’s just a job,” he went on. “Much 
like any other. I haven’t got any more illusions about 
it.” And it was then that I said, “Isn’t that rather a pity ? 
Life isn’t worth much without some illusion or other.” 

>9t^ith which he agreed. 

Shortly after that Arthur came home, about half an 
hour earlier than usual. 

He and Richard shook hands quite cordially. I got a 
queer thrill out of watching them. Obviously they didn’t 
Imow what to make of each other—their two worlds being 
so far apart. 

Presently Richard finished his second drink, and started 
to make his adieux. 

“You must come and dine with us one of these days,” 
I said as he shook hands with me—and, very casually, “I 
presume the Travellers’ Club still finds you.” 

“What a wonderful memory—” he began ; then, 
checking himself, “Yes. As a matter of fact I’m living 
there.” 

Then he was gone, leaving me alone with Arthur, 
before I had time to fix a date. 

“Have you known Darnborough long ?” asked Arthur. 

“About twenty years,” I answered. “Don’t you 
remember his sending me that picture-postcard?” 

‘*Why, of course,” said Arthur, “how silly of mel” 
And I agreed, laughing at him, and letting him kiss me, and 
not dragging him out an 5 rwhere that evening, just sitting 
at home with him and listening to his wireless and his talk 
about the new factory he was planning. 

That was the first time, 1 remember, that 1 said to 

AA 
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myself, “The happier you can keep Arthur, the easier it’s 

all going to be.” 

But it wasn't going to be so easy—I knew—to get 
Richard to dine with us. So, just to make certain of his not 
refusing, I gave him the choice of three dates. 

He chose the first; and the moment I got his letter I 
went to see Muriel, and did my best to make a good impres¬ 
sion on her. 

“I admit I’ve been playing the fool a bit,” I said. “But 
that’s all over. Will you and George come to dinner next 
Wednesday ?” 

“Love to, my dear,” said Muriel; and when I told 
her Richard would be there, though her eyebrows went 
up, all she said was, “George and he are sure to get on 
well,” 

We were only eight to dinner—Arthur and I, Muriel 
and George, Cyril Longstaffc and his Pamela, Richard and 
a girl with whom Arthur occasionally played golf, Diana 
Bradford. I put Arthur between Pamela and Diana, 
Richard between Muriel and myself. 

I’d taken a lot of trouble—more than I had taken for a 
very long time—to have everything nice. The table looked 
perfectly beautiful, all lace nuts and old glass—none of 
it yet paid for, but that was a detail I managed to forget. 
The champagne was of the best, and I saw that everyone 
had plenty of it, 

Muriel and Richard got on splendidly. I was careful 
not to chip in too often. “The perfect hostess” was my 
role that evening ; and I played it perfectly, too. 

We left the men to their brandy for nearly tiiree 
quarters of an hour. When they joined us in the drawing¬ 
room, the bridge-tables were already out. 

“Family points,** I said, “only sixpence a hundred”; 
and I put myself at the same table as Richard, with George 
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and Pamela, to wh^n I said jokingly, “No husbands and 
wives together. T^t always ends in a row.” 

Richard looked at me when I said that; and, as I 
thought, a trifle wistfully. We were partners, and lost 
every rubber. 

“Unlucky at cards, lucky in love,” I quoted : and that 
time there was no misunderstanding the look in his blue 
eyes. 

Our last rubber finished while the others were still in 
the middle of one. George and Pamela strolled over to 
their table. 

I asked Richard if he’d like a whisky-and-soda; and 
mixed it myself. 

*‘I seem to remember that’s the right proportion,” I 
said, letting our hands just touch as I passed him the glass. 

“Do we meet again ?” I went on casually ; and, lowering 
my voice, “Somehow, it doesn’t seem sucli a very long 
time after all.” 

Only his eyes answered me. But there was just a hint 
of the old hunger in them ; and his right hand, as he lifted 
the glass to his lips, seemed to be gripping it rather tightly. 

Satisfied, I broke off our conversation, and led him 
towards the others. Just before he left he said, “You must 
let me have my revenge for this delightful hospitality ; 
and I said, “I’m always in till eleven. Perhaps you’ll 
ring up.” 

Arthur and I went into the country that week-end. 
Diana Bradford was at the same hotel. She and Arthur 
played golf most of the time. I brooded a good deal, 
summoning up all my memories of Richard, and deciding 
that the last thing I ought to do was to let him sec t^o much 
of Arthur. de la niaisorty* I thought, “isn’t Richard s 

role.” 

Accordingly, on the Tuesday, when he telephoned to 
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ask what night would suit us for “his ^venge**, I pretended 
we had no night free before Christmas; and held on to 
hear what he’d say next. 

“And after Christmas ?” he said. 

“That won’t be too easy either,” I answered, wondering 
if he'd call my bluff. 

He didn’t call it at once. The wire went silent for 
quite a long time. Finally, however, he came back at me 
with a quiet, “I’d like to see you again if it wet:e possible.” 
And I said, “Why ?” 

Again the wire went dumb, and I thought I’d lost him. 
But at last he asked, “Docs that mean you don’t want to 
see me any more ?” and I answered, “Of course it doesn’t. 
How silly you’re being. I shall be at home, and alone, at 
five o’clock to-morrow afternoon.” 

Then I hung up ; so that he should think we’d been cut 
off; and waited for him to ring me back. But he didn’t. 
And I was in rather a panic, till I remembared how often 
we’d had to be similarly furtive in our telephone conversa¬ 
tions, and our old arrangement, “Silence means I’ll be 
there.” 

That night I made Arthur take me to a theatre ; and 
next morning I made quite certain, with a tactful question 
or two, that he wouldn’t be home before half past six. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I may be a good deal 
later. This factory, you know. I wonder if you’d mind 
terribly if I didn’t come home to dinner.” And I said, 
“Of course not, darling,” secretly overjoyed. 

I got up rather earlier than usual that morning and went 
for a walk in the Park. It was sunny for a wonder, though 
cold. I had a new mink coat on; and felt almost gay. 
If Richard came, as I was almost sure he would, it could 
only mean one thing—and I should have no further 
obstacle in my way except his code. 
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After a light luncheon at home, I rested for a couple 
of hours. It was Hannah’s afternoon off. I thought, 
as I got out a simple green afternoon-dress—Richard, in so 
far as he ever thought about my clothes, had always liked 
me dressed simply, and green had always been his favourite 
colour—“I wonder if I’ve got any of that scent he used to be 

so fond of.” 

Fortunately, I had. 

It was five o’clock exactly when he arrived. The 
curtains u’ere already drawn, and only the cornice lights on. 

I felt sure, as I rose from my big Knole sofa, that I didn t 
look my age. 

Richard seemed more self-conscious than ever. I 
played up to him, pretending myself shy. 

PI_I wasn’t really certain you’d come,” I said, while 

Parkins was getting our tea for us. “I—I thought you 
might have forgotten our old arrangement.” 

He eyed me quccrly before saying, “1 haven’t forgotten 
anything”; and subsided into silence as Parkins entered 
with the cake-stand and my big silver tray. 

Alone again, I poured him out his tea—two lumps ot 
sugar first, the milk last. 

“The mixture as before,” I said; and he started, and 1 
caught his eyes on my wedding-ring, 

“There’s really no need to pretend we’re absolute 
strangers,” I went on. “A penny for your thoughts, 
Richard.” 

“They’re worth more than that,” he began. 

“That’s what you always said,” I countered ; and again 
he fell silent while I poured myself my own tea. 

“Were you thinking about the past ?” I asked slowly. 
“Because I was.” And I added, very softly, “But what s 
the use ? Even though we were so happy.” 

And it was then he asked me, “But aren’t you happy 
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now ?” ; and I let myself fall silent, hiding my face from 
him with one hand. 

“Happy I said at last, putting a catch into my 
voice. “With my baby dead—and a man IVe never 
loved for husband ? Are you happy—childless—with 
Coralie ?” 

Watching him from behind my hand, I saw him wince, 
and half rise, and control himself with a great effort. 

“But we won’t talk about that any more,” I went on, 
pretending to control myself. “I’ve made my bed, as you 
used to say, and I must lie in it. I’ve got quite a lot to be 
thankful for. When James died-—you knew he was dead, 
of course ?—he left me a little money. Just enough to keep 
me—if it’s ever necessary.” And I took my hand from my 
face, smiling at him, “But perhaps it won’t come to that. 
Arthur’s decent enough in his way. Even though he is, 
shall we say, just a little tired of me. I’m not blaming 
him—it Isn t his fault that I’m not as young as that girl you 
met here the other night, Diana Bradford.” 

Then I broke off; and asked him if he’d like another 
cup of tea. He said no ; and I rang for Parkins, All the 
time Parkins was clearing away—we had to talk common¬ 
places as long as he was in the room—I watched Richard 
covertly. Obviously, my meaning had sunk in. 

“I’m sorry,” he said once we were alone again. “It’s 
always been a consolation to me to feel you were happily 
married.” And I said, changing my tactics, “It’s to be 
hoped you’ve had some other consolation for your chivalry, 
my dear.” 

And again I broke off. 

“Only my job,” he answered, with a touch of the old 
forthrightness. 

“You expect me to believe that ?” I smiled. 

“Believe it or not,” he retorted, “it’s true.” And, 
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knowing him so well, I knew that it was true, that I was 
still the only woman in his life. 

He had fallen silent once more, gazing into the fire. 

*‘That wasn’t cricket,” I said suddenly. 

“I know it,” he admitted. “But what’s the harm in 

telling you ?” 

‘*Only that it hurts so.” And I in my turn did a little 
fire-gazing before I went on, “If I were the woman I was 
ten years back I’d say that everything that’s happened to 
me was your fault. But I’ve forgiven you for what you 
did ever so long ago. I know you meant it for the 
best.” 

A coal fell on to the hearth. He rose; but I replaced 
it from where I sat; and when he would have taken place 
by me on the sofa, I motioned him away. 

**rve got to act for the best this time,” I told him. 
*‘I’vc got to be the prig. Time's like the cards. He never 
forgives us. Wc’vc missed our time, my dear. I m an 
old woman. Forty-one this April.” 

“Don’t,” he protested. “The years haven’t touched 
you. It’s I who have grown old—and lonely. Why was 
I such a prig, and such a fool as to exile myself?” 

“You only did it for my sake,” I whispered, letting my 
voice drop several tones. “And now I’ve got to do some¬ 
thing for your sake. You mustn’t come here again, my 
dear.” 

“Why not ?” he asked. 

“Because,” I whispered, “you’ve still got your career. 
And I’ve got nothing, not even a husband who cares for 
me in the same way James did.” 

And on that I rang for Parkins and told him to bring 
us drinks. 

“Mr. Corlctt,” said Parkins before he left us, “has just 
telephoned to say he won’t be home for dinner.” And 
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alone again with Richard I looked at him for a full second, 
putting all I knew into my eyes. 

You see, I lied, “you see how it is between me and 

my husband.” And for yet another second, my eyes held 
his. 

Parkins came back, bringing the ice, the bottles and the 
cocktail-shaker. 

“What will you have for a stirrup-cup ?” I asked lightly. 
I m told I still shake rather a good side-car. V^e always 
liked side-cars best, didn’t we 

“Don't,” he protested. “For God’s sake don’t, 
Olivia” ; and he came over to where I stood by the tray. 

“Don't what?” I asked, not turning. 

Talk of stirrup-cups. Or my not seeing you again. 
Why shouldn’t I see you again ? Why shouldn’t we dine 
together ? To-night.” 

I pretended to be surprised. I pretended to refuse. 
I pretended to hesitate. 

“It’s all wrong,” I said. “It can only lead to more 
unhappiness. Leave me alone. Just have your drink 
and say good-bye.” 

In the end, however, I yielded, promising that I would 
meet him, at the quiet little restaurant he named, within the 
hour. But all that hour, after Parkins had shown him out 
so discreetly, I spent wondering whether I really did want 
him back, or whether I only wanted to make him suffer 
as he had twice made me suffer. 

My secret devil was still in me—and that lust, that 
appetite for cruelty, which grows as it feeds. 

I dressed again before I went out, in a fawn day-frock. 
The restaurant Richard had named was only just round the 
corner. I walked there slowly, so as to arrive a good 
quarter of an hour late. 

Richard, punctuality itself, was already seated at the 
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far end of the dimly lit room. I let him help me off with my 
mink, looking over my shoulder at him as he did so. 
“Sorry to be late/’ I said lightly ; “but as a matter of fact 
I very nearly decided not to come at all. * 

“That would have been a pity/’ he replied in the same 
tone. “Because I’ve taken the liberty of ordering what 
used to be your favourite dinner—blue trout and devilled 
chicken. Tve discovered our old wine, too. Lafitte, 

’ 75 -" 

“How extravagant of you,” said I, seating myself 
opposite to him. “And how sentimental. Whatever we 
do, don’t let’s get sentimental. At our ages, it would be 
too ridiculous.” And it was not until we'd finished our 
trout that I lowered my guard, saying. “Of course, it is 
ridiculous. Still, I rather like your being sentimental.” 

But after that I just laid myself out to please. 

As in the old days, we dawdled over our dinner. He 
had a cigar afterwards, and we both took brandy. I let 
him make a little love to me, and sentimentalise as much as 
he liked. 

“But one can’t put the clock back, my dear,” I told 
him. “Love isn’t for us any more.” And a little after 
ten I said that I must be going home. 

“Stay just a little longer/’ he pleaded. 

So I stayed another quarter of an hour ; and after he d 
paid his bill-—hardly looking to see if his change were 
correct—he asked, “When are we going to do this 
again ?” 

“That depends on you,” I answered ; then, pretending 
to be shy once more, “I—I oughtn’t to have said that, my 
dear. It’s all been terribly sweet, and Tve loved it. But 
—^but it’s all wrong.” And I wouldn’t let him drive me 
home either—it had started raining by then, and I had to 
have a taxi—explaining, “Not so much because of my 
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husband. He doesn’t care. But I should simply hate my 

servants to start gossiping about you and me.” 

Vk hen I got back, Arthur was sitting by the fire. He 
asked me where I'd been. I said, casually, “Oh, just round 
to the Club, darling,” and, still more casually, “By the way, 
Richard Darnborough was here this afternoon. He was 
quite disappointed not to sec you.” 

Then, pleading a headache, I went to my own room. 

“Have I played my cards properly with Richard?” I 
wondered. And just before I went to sleep I again fell to 
wondering whether I really wanted him for my lover— 
or just to torment him, just to have my revenge. 

It would be rather fun—I brooded—to have my revenge, 
to make Richard pay for all I'd suffered, not once but three 
times—in Rome, in Rio, and in Rome again—through 
loving him. 

The fool, I was. The wicked, wanton fool 1 



CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


I didn’t hear from Richard for three whole days ; and all 
those days my thoughts about him were confused. Alter¬ 
nately I would be in a panic because he hadn’t telephoned, 
and in a panic lest he should. Alternately I imagined 
myself in his arms again, and mocking him for loving me. 
On Arthur—more patient with me than ever—I merely 
vented a temper which he attributed to my “poor nerves”. 

Then, on the fourth day, just a week before Christmas, 
Richard rang me up to ask if I would have tea with him, 
not at the Travellers’ but another of his Clubs. 

“I don’t think I ought to,*’ said I ; but after a little 
more fencing, I said I would. 

The Club, to which I drove in a taxi instead of with 
Langton, proved dreary. Richard had to give me tea 
in the ladies’ room, a vast chilly apartment, obviously 
decorated for the purpose just after the War, We sat 
side by side on a hard sofa, facing—across half an acre of 
purple carpet—a miserable fire monopolised by two middle- 
aged members, almost as moth-eaten as their wives. The 
glare of badly shaded lights made me irritable. I felt that 
I, too, looked moth-eaten, and, instead of thinking ^bout 
Richard, surted to think about my debts. 

He noticed my depression, and commented on it. I 
tried to pull myself together,-but failed until the other four 
had removed themselves and we were alone. 

We moved over to the fire then, and I said, “I’ve got 
the hump this afternoon.” 
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“So have I,’ he admitted. “Though there’s no reason 
for it. After all, you’re with me ; and this morning I 
had a piece of really good news.’* 

“What about ?” I asked. 

“Myself,” he answered. “Apparently I'm to be in the 
New Year's Honours, which means that the appointment 
I'm after is almost certain.” But all I could find to say 
was, “Won't Coralie be pleased ?” 

He frowned at that; and muttered something about 
“Dead Sea fruit”. 

“Nonsense,” said I. “You can’t deceive me, Richard. 
1 know how much your career means to you.” 

“Used to mean,” he corrected-—and it was then that the 
first glimmer of what a revenge I could have, if I really 
wanted one, crept into my mind. 

T don’t believe that,” I went on ; and, letting my voice 
soften, “I don't want to believe it, I should hate to think 
you d given me up for ambition, only to find that ambition 
wasn’t worth while.” And he said, after a long pause. 
If only you and I had met sooner, Olivia, how differently 
we’d have been talking to-day.” 

That touched me, though I didn't want it to. My 
imagination began to work, harking me back to our first 
meeting at Hurlingham, and our talk on the balcony when 
I was married to James. 

“Probably,” I said, irritable again, “we should have 
been like most married couples by this time, bored to death 
with each other.” 

“Don’t say that,” he protested; and I could see that 
his imagination, also, was harking him back across the 
years. 

“I wonder if you realise,’’ he said suddenly, “how much 
you ve meant in my life. I wonder if you know how 
bitterly and how often Tve reproached myself about you.” 
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*‘For leaving me ?” I interposed. 

*‘Both for leaving you and for loving you,” he answered. 
“And especially now, knowing that you’re so unhappy 
with this second husband of yours. If only I’d had the 
pluck to break with Coralie, long ago, when it was still 
possible. . . . She might have agreed to a divorce then. 
But now that she’s fairly on the way to be Her Excellency, 

Lady Darnborough-” And as he broke off, the glimmer 

in my mind grew. 

If I wanted a real revenge, wasn’t it here to my hand ? 

“More sentiment, my dear,” I said. “Self-deception, 
too. And that’s not like you. Given the same choice 
now—and you really can’t expect it a third time—you'd 
still choose your career.” 

That silenced him again. The bc-mcdalled waiter came 
in and cleared away our tea. 

“Cocktail ?” suggested Richard. 

“No,” I said, “I think I’d better be going.” 

“Wait,” he begged. “We can’t part like this. I’ve 
got to convince you that you’re wrong, that if I had to make 
the choice between love and ambition again, I shouldn’t 
choose ambition.” And he tried to take my hand. 

I mocked him a little then, but he persisted; and 
presently I let him take my hand, whispering, “I wish you 
wouldn’t. It’ll only make me more unhappy. We can’t 
put the clock back at our ages.” 

But when, more moved than I Iiad ever seen him, aiul 
holding my fingers so tightly that my rings hurt, he asked, 
“Couldn’t you learn to care for me again, Olivia ?” I broke 
away. 

“Even if I could,” I said, “I wouldn't let myself. I 
know you too well, Richard. You’ve always lived by that 
absurd code of yours. And you’ll always go on living by 
it. There’s no room for me in your life unless I play second 
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ficidlc to your old tutor, and the British Public School idea 
of a gentleman, and the Vansuythen influence, and the 
Foreign Office. Especially the Foreign Office.” And so 
saying, I moved to the door. 

He was shaking with anger ; but he had to open the 
door ; and once we were in the little hall outside and the 
waiter was fetching his hat and coat for him, I changed my 
tactics again, pitching my voice very low as I said, “I didn’t 
mean to be as brutal as that, because—however unh appy 
you’ve made me in the past—I’m stiU fond of you. But 
It’s all true—as you’ll see if you think it over. Think it 
over carefully, my dear. And write to me about it. But 
not till after Christmas.” 

And again, though he implored me to, I refused to let 
him drive me home. 

Arthur, busy with his factory plans and his Christmas 
trade, hadn’t yet come home. Bullying Hannah as usual 
while she undressed me, I was once more conscious of 
confusion in my mind. Somehow, bullying Hannah didn’t 
seem to be giving me the usual satisfaction. So perhaps 
there wouldn’t be any satisfaction in revenging myself on 
Richard. And when Arthur arrived full of apologies 
there didn’t seem much pleasure in tormenting him either. 
Though habit made me say, **rd rather not Usten to that 
infernal wireless-music, darling, and if you must smoke a 
pipe, I wish you wouldn’t do it in my drawing-room.” 

And in the days that followed I could hardly con¬ 
centrate on the poker-cards, losing heavily, and taking most 
of my losses out of the housekeeping money. Another 
habit I’d drifted into during the last few months. 


Arthur always liked making a fuss about what he would 
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call “the Festive Season”. Since my baby’s death, I had 
set myself resolutely against all such festivities. But that 
Christmas—is it really only the Christmas before last ?— 
it seems a whole century to me as I sit here trying to recall 
it—I relented a little ; and let him drive me down to see 
Gertrude and Elizabeth, and take me out with the Long- 
staffes on Boxing Night. He gave me his usual piece of 
jewellery, too—a sunburst of pearls and diamonds ; and 
when I said, “But 1 thought we were going to need all our 
money for the factory,” he only laughed. 

“You wouldn’t laugh so much,” I thought, “if you knew* 
how much I owed.” 

Yet strangely I found I wasn’t hating him in quite the 
same way, only despising him, because he was so common. 
Neither was there any revolt in me when he asked to spend 
“the last night of the hols, darling,” in my room. That 
only came next morning, when I heard him singing in the 
bath. 

Arthur and 1 never opened each other’s letters. All the 
same I couldn’t help wondering, when I saw Richard’s on 
my tray that very same morning, whether I had been wise 
in telling him to write. So I didn’t open that letter till 
Arthur was out of the way. 

Richard wrote as 1 had expected him to, very cautiously, 
but assuring me that I misjudged him, and suggesting an¬ 
other meeting. I wrote back very shortly, saying I couldn’t 
manage his date, and that letters were “rather dangerous”. 
For my mind was still confused ; and the next afternoon— 
though Arthur and I had visited it together when he drove 
me down to see Gertrude and Elizabeth—I made Langton 
take me to Muriel Mary’s grave. 

The little grave had always been well tended. (Hender¬ 
son saw to that.) But the cut flowers Arthur and I had 
placed there were already withered, and I was glad of the 
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great sheaf of lilies I had brought with me from Bond 
Street. 1 hough other gladness, 1 could find none. 

A cold rain began to fall as I turned away from the 
marble cross, wetting my fur, chilling my ankles through 
my flimsy stockings. 

“What’s the use?'’ I thought. “Even of revenge? 
That won't bring you happiness. Nothing can bring back 
happiness.” And all the way home to London I could 
only think of my debts, and how furious Arthur would be 
if he knew about them. 

But when I got back and Parkins told me that a gentle¬ 
man who wouldn't give his name had just rung up and 
would ring again shortly, my depression disappeared. 
Even if there were no happiness, and possibly no revenge to 
be obtained, it was fun to know that I could still exercise 
my power over Richard. For obviously it must be he who 
had refused his name. 

I took that call in my bedroom. Richard wanted me to 
lunch with him. 

“To-morrow,” he suggested ; and 1 said, “No. I can’t 
manage to-morrow. Wait till I look at my little book.” 

Then I kept him waiting, pretending to look at my 
little book—and that was fun, too. 

Finally, pretending all the time that I didn’t really want 
to, I arranged to meet him, at the same restaurant where 
we'd had dinner, early the following week. 

“I’ve changed quarters,” he said. “I’m in a furrxished 
flat,” and he gave me the address and telephone number. 

“Not another ^arfonniere, surely I” I laughed—and rang 
off. 

On New Year’s morning Arthur came in to me while 
I lay breakfasting, all excited with his Times. 

“Your pal E>arnborough's in the Honours List,” he 
said, “He's got a K.C.V.O., whatever that is. Funny 
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we haven’t seen anything of him. I thought he was going 
to ask us to dinner.” 

“Shall I write and congratulate him?” I asked. 

“I shouldn't if I were you,” said Arthur, “He 11 only 
fhinlr we’re trying to suck up to him.” And I had all I 
could do to prevent myself from laughing. The situation 
seemed so absurd. 

Everything had started to seem rather absurd, just a 
comedy I was playing. I remember how 1 wanted to laugh 
again a night later, when the Longstafles took us to a 
rather heavy play in which a vengeful woman stabbed her 

lover. 

“That isn’t the way to do it,” I wanted to tell Pamela 
over supper. “The only way to get one's own back in a 
case like that is to make the man go through exactly what 

one’s been through oneself.” 

But of course 1 didn't say anything of the sort; and 
thoroughly agreed with her when she said, “I think she was 
a bit of an ass, don’t you, darling ? All that fuss just because 
he wouldn’t go on.” 

“How right you arc,” I laughed, looking at Arthur and 
Cyril. “As though any man were worth being miserable 
for, let alone being hanged for.” And that night again, I got 
my pleasure out of denying myself to Arthur—as I still 
intended denying myself to Richard—as I did deny myself 
to Richard, the very next day. 

I was all the Italian woman—“sly and curling ’, as 
Browning has it—that day. But not in the least “compliant ’. 

And yet, from the moment 1 saw Richard sitting at that 
same table in out same little restaurant, I was again conscious 
of a confusion in my mind. I had to admit to myself that 
I was glad to be with him. And once he began talking, 
about his new honour, and how he’d have to buy some new 
Court-clothes for the Levde, and how long he might have 

BB 
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to wait for his Ambassadorship, my imagination began 
harking back once more, to that year in Paris when he had 
been both companion and lover to me. So that I had to 
check my imagination, asking myself, “What’s the use ?” 

It wasn't any use—I kept telling myself—being senti¬ 
mental about Richard. And when, towards the end of our 
meal, he leaned across to me, saying in a low voice. “We 
can't talk properly here. Too many people. And there 
are such a lot of things 1 want to say to you. So won’t you 
come back to the flat for a bit ?" 1 shook my head. 

“Too dangerous,” 1 laughed. “Think of my reputation 
Sir Richard. Think of your own.” 

He frowned at that, and I went on laughing at him. But 
in the end—because I really was so glad to be with him—I 
consented. 

“This is nineteen thirty-one,” I said, “or rather nine¬ 
teen thirty-two. So I don’t suppose we shall either of us 
be really compromised if I don’t stay for more than half 
an hour.” 

It felt strange to be in a taxi with him again ; stranger 
still when we reached that quiet square in Westminster, and 
took the automatic lift up to his flat. 

“Very discreet,” I chaffed him. “Did you choose it 
specially for assignations?” And again, as he let us in 
with his latchkey, I saw him frown. 

Once through the door—subconsciously, I couldn’t 
help wondering why he made no attempt to kiss me—he 
helped me take off my fur; and led me straight into the 
sitting-room, which was small, but quite nicely furnished; 
and contained—to my great surprise—hung between the 
two heavily curtained windows which looked out on to the 
Square, a picture I recognised at once, my “Mauve Tulips”, 
given him for his wedding, more than twenty years ago. 

“I hardly ever travel without it,” he said, his glance 
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foUowing mine. “It’s my—my mascot. W hen I knew 
I was going to be in England for six whole months, I 
simply couldn’t leave it behind.” And I said, taking my 
little tortoiseshell case out of my handbag and lighting 
myself a cigarette, “How silly of you. What a perfectly 
absurd idea.” 

Yet the absurd idea touched me; and I had to smoke 
furiously, for fear my imagination should run away with 
me again. 

“The faithful swain,” I jeered. 

“I’m not in the least ashamed of your calling me that,” 
said Richard. “The only thing Tm ashamed of is that I 
never had the courage of my own emotions.” 

And that, too, touched me; making me, also, ever so 
faintly ashamed. 

For at least twenty years this gaunt Richard, still not 
recovered from the illness which had sent him back to 
England, had been loving me. Yet for years now, it had 
not been the real me that he loved. Just as I had once 
painted those mauve tulips, so I had painted—and was still 
painting—an ideal Olivia for him. About Garfield, he 
knew—and had long since forgiven. But of the others, 
he knew nothing. Should I tell him the truth, and the 
whole truth, now ? Hide nothing from him—not even the 
lies I had made him believe about my relations with Arthur ? 
If I did so, this would be the end. 

But on that, abruptly, I realised that I didn’t want this 
to be the end. Though what I really wanted of this man 
who had loved me so long, I could not yet perceive. 

My mind was all confused again, as I lit another cigar¬ 
ette and walked over to the fire. 

He followed me, and wc stood facing each other for a 
moment. “Won’t you sit down ?” he said gently. “Won’t 
you let me talk ?” I let him draw an armchair towards 
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the hearth. I seated myself. He, also, started smoking, 
and drew a chair opposite to mine. 

“The last time I saw you," he began, “I asked you a 
question.” 

“And I,” I retorted, “gave you your answer. Have 
you thought it over ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I have. And you're wrong. If you 
could care again, as you used to care, Td throw up every¬ 
thing for you, even my career.” And as he said that, his 
eyes blazed at me ; and the great vein throbbed at his fore¬ 
head as I remembered it first throbbing all those years ago 
in Rome. 

“You're joking,” I said weakly. 

“Joking r he retorted. “Haven’t you known me long 
enough to know when I’m in earnest ?” And he rose, and 
stood over me, and would have kissed me. But I fought 
him away. 

I think I went a little mad in that moment—mad for the 
sheer want of him, yet madder still with the thought of 
Arthur, standing between me and my desire. But all the 
time I was conscious of another desire, madder still, to hurt 
and go on hurting this lover who was in my power. 

Don t, 1 said. Don t. YouTe talking nonsense. 
It s too late. You said so yourself. Coralie wouldn’t 
give you a divorce now.” 

“Does that matter ?” he asked, desisting from me. 
“We’re free agents. If we choose to run away together, 
who can stop us ?” 

And on that, for the first time since we had met again, 
I was conscious of fear. This comedy—if comedy it was— 
had gone too far. I must ring down the curtain. I must 
get away. I must think. I must escape from Richard— 
and from this confusion, this awful mental confusion which 
had just started to say, “Give yourself. Give yourself 
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now. Never mind the consequences. Never mind what 
happens afterwards. Never mind about your revenge.” 

Yet secretly I must have still wanted my revenge—not 
only on Richard, for whose sake I had suffered so much in 
the past, but on life itself, and on God, too, because He had 
taken my Muriel Mary from me. For presently I heard 
myself say, “We’re not young any more, Richard dear. 
Don’t let us rush into love. Give me time—just a little 
time—to ffnd out if I can learn to care for you again.*’ 

And presently, with even my lips still denied him, I 
found myself outside, in the Square. 



CHAPTER THIRTY- EIGHT 


I wouLDN’rlct Richard accompany me down into the Square. 
In my confusion—for by then I was all confused—I needed 
solitude. Instead of taking the taxi that cruised by, I 
started to walk. And all the while I walked, aimlessly, 
through the winter mist of London, that secret devil which 
had entered into me when Muriel Mary was taken must have 
been whispering at my ear. 

Soon, darkness began to fall. Soon, still walking 
aimlessly, I found myself opposite the garden of the House 
of Lords. I had never-been in that garden. Vaguely 
curious, I crossed the Embankment roadway and went in. 
In front of me stretched a stone parapet; below this, ran 
the Thames. I rested my arms on the parapet; and as I 
stared down at the flowing water, my confusion seemed to 
leave me—and my fear, too. 

I had nothing of which to be afraid. Life was holding 
out its last opportunity to me. I must seize that opportun¬ 
ity. But craftily, burning no boats. Arthur was one 
of my boats, Richard the other. For the present, neither 
must sink. 

I needed Arthur—for money. I needed Richard— 
either for happiness or revenge. And perhaps, from 
Richard, 1 could have both happiness and revenge. 

The fool I was, the wicked wanton fool, standing there 
by the river, imagining that I could cheat both God and man. 
For there is a God, and all these months His hand has been 

390 
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heavy on me. Can I flee him any longer, down these 
nights or down these days ? 


After a while, 1 remembered an appointment I had 
made for that afternoon, and turned away from the river. 
Darkness had begun to fall. The mist was almost a fog. 
I crossed the roadway again. Big Ben, its great face black 
and orange above me, told me it was past four o'clock. 

I hailed a taxi from the rank and told the man to drive me 
to Bond Street. The five hats I’d ordered were ready. I 
tried them on; expressed myself satisfied, and promised 
to order some more. 

'^Madame est gentilky' said the Frenchwoman who always 
served me ; and I remember thinking, as we stood before 
the mirror, “She and I must be about the same age ; but she 
looks almost old enough to be my mother. I mustn’t 
leave off my treatments and that new skin-food. I shall 
need all my beauty if I’m to go on painting that ideal picture 
of myself for Richard.” 

From my hat-shop, I went to one of my dressmakers, 
ordering myself three new frocks and promising they 
should have a cheque shortly; and from there to the 
Club. 

It was a quiet afternoon at the Club—most of the 
members still away from Town, and the poker-room empty. 
I cut into a rubber of bridge; and got up losing a fiver. 
Then I wondered whether I’d telephone Richard to fix up 
another appointment. But that didn’t seem very good 
tactics—he wouldn’t want me any the less if he didn t hear 
from me for a day or two. So I thought better of it, and 
went home. 

When I got home Arthur was already dressing for dinner 
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He called me into his room, and asked me what I’d been 

doing all day. 

“Oh, nothing in particular,” I answered. “And you ?” 

“Eve brought it off,” he said quietly. “Everything’s 
fixed.” And he went on to tell me how the American 
with whom we were to dine that night, one of the manu¬ 
facturers he'd been representing, was going to be his partner 
in the new factory. 

“Though I've got to put up dollar for dollar with him,” 
he told me. “And that means I’ll need every scrap of 
capital I can lay my hands on.” 

Dressing myself, I again wondered w'hat he’d say if he 
knew the truth about my debts. 

Arthur’s prospective partner, a middle-aged New Yorker, 
and his young wife, turned out to be rather more amusing 
than I’d anticipated, “Tom’s been married twice before,” 
the wife confided to me in the cloak-room. “And I don’t 
mind telling you I had some job to get him away from the 
last Mrs. Everest.” And he said while I was dancin? 
with him, “If ever you and Mr. Corlett come to the States, 
Mrs. Corlett, wc'll sure give you a good time.” 

Then he started telling me about the “good times” 
there’d been on Broadway, “when I was just a kid on Town, 
Mrs. Corlett” ; and asked me if I’d “ever been over”. 

I thought I’d better say no, till I recalled that Arthur 
knew I’d been in New York, though nothing of what I’d 
been there, before the War. 

“Did you ever have supper at the old Knickerbocker ?” 
asked Mr. Everest. “It’s pulled down now.” But to 
that I did say no—fearing, just for a moment, tliat he might 
have seen me there. And when I got back to the flat, 
with just a glass too much champagne inside me, I went 
to my own room at once. 

For somehow the memory of those old days had shamed 
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me, making me recollect Richard s phrase about my 
having the soul of a prostitute. But by next morning, 
when Arthur came in to me as usual, my shame was gone , 
and all I could think of was this last opportunity for happi¬ 
ness which Fate had thrown in my way. 

For the best part of two years, ever since Muriel Mar)' s 
death, Fd never even considered happiness. Now here it 
was again, beckoning to me, even if only in the guise of 
“getting my own back’* on Richard. And all that day I 
let my imagination dally with the prospect of some Machia¬ 
vellian revenge. 

It was fun to know Richard at my feet again. It might 
be even better fun to make him give up his career for me. 
But how could I do that without hurting myself? 

Thinking thus, I grew confused once more ; and towards 
evening—a little worried that there should have been no 
tclcphonc-call from him—I sat down at my writing-desk, 
and started to make a list of my bills. The total was rather 
staggering ; and the last quarter s accounts weren't even 
in. I should have to get hold of some ready money some¬ 
how. Arthur might be generosity itself. But if there were 
two things he abhorred, they were debt and dishonesty. 
Asked for anything like the amount I needed, he’d know Td 
been cheating ; using my housekeeping allowance to pay 
my gambling debts, and not letting my dressmakers have a 
penny of the extra money he was always giving me, * be¬ 
cause now we’re in London I can’t expect you to manage 

on your own’*. 

Besides, some of the shops where I’d run up credit were 
Arthur’s customers ; and one big store about which he 
was always saying, “Damn it, the way they keep us waiting 
for their accounts isn’t even decently honest. They know 
we daren’t writ them,” was actuaUy threatening me with a 

writ. 
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So, early next morning I went to see Sir Frederick White, 
and asked him if he could borrow something on my stocks for 
me, only to be told, “But, my dear lady, I thought I made it 
quite clear that you’d only got a life interest in this trust 
fund.” And that was the day I first understood just how 
near the edge of the cataract I’d come. 

“If you take my advice,” said Sir Frederick, “you’ll 
make a clean breast of all this to your husband. Meanwhile, 
however, I can at least give you this consolation. Your 
little income is for your personal maintenance, which means 
that these creditors you’ve told me of can't touch it.” 

But that, at the outset, didn’t console me at all; and it 
was only as I drove away from Sir Frederick’s offices that 
I first saw—very dimly—a way of escape. 

Did I really plan that way of escape ? If so, I am 
indeed a sinner beyond all forgiveness. Or did my devil 
just open it for me, so as to tempt me down it? Only 
God, in His infinite wisdom, knows. 


I had promised to lunch with Muriel that day. She 
found me depressed, and asked me to confide in her. “It’s 
only money,” I said, shrugging my shoulders. 

She offered to lend me a hundred ; and I wanted to take 
it, just to prevent myself being writted. But somehow that 
made me ashamed too; and in the end I wheedled a bit 
extra out of Arthur, telling him that the Christmas bills were 
heavier than I’d anticipated. And after I’d staved off that 
writ, I gave up worrying about money for a while. 

For by then I’d met Richard again, by accident in Bond 
Street—and he was monopolising most of my mind. 

Richard looked so funny, that morning; such an old- 
fashioned figure in the top-hat he’d just had ironed, and his 
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tail-coat, and liis pearl-gray trousers, and his patent-leather 
boots with the cloth uppers. I couldn’t help laughing at 
him and asking him, ^‘Why the fancy-dress ?” 

And he laughed back, “That’s a Diplomatic secret. 
Do I smell of moth-balls ? These togs have been in a tin 
box ever since I left Tokyo. If you were a really nice 
woman, you’d come and help me choose some new shirts.” 

I was on my way to a beauty treatment; but I let him 
stroll me up Conduit Street, and into his hosier’s, where the 
attendant took me for his wife. 

“And how is your dear wife ?” I asked, as we came out 
of the shop into mild winter sunshine. 

“Don’t,” he said sharply; then, lowering his voice, 
“I’ve been expecting to hear from you. Why haven’t you 
telephoned or written ?” 

“For a very good reason,” I answered—and I, too, 
lowered my voice so that no passer-by should overhear me. 
“Because I had nothing to tell you.” 

Yet as we walked on—he with that deep crease, which 
always means he is angry, between his eyes ; and I trying to 
mock him—I forgot all about my money troubles, and nearly 
all about my revenge. 

Did I really want revenge ? If so, what for ? This 
Richard had never meant to hurt me. It was only life, and 
my own folly, that had hurt me. And here was my 
chance, my one and only chance, of ever being happy again, 
walking at my side. But I mustn’t let him see what I was 
thinking. If I did, I should lose my power over him, as I 
had lost it once before, by giving myself too easily; and 
after a few more paces I said, lightly, “By the way, how long 
are you in London for ? You don’t look as though you 
needed a whole six months* sick-leave.” 

“I shall stay in London,” he answered meaningly, “as 

long as there’s any hope.” 
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And after that we walked on for a good fifty yards in 
complete silence—he too moved to say anything more; 
and I brooding, “Is he really serious ? Would he really 
give up everytliing he’s worked for all his life just to get me ? 
If so, he must love me.” 

And suddenly, I just wanted to be loved, and to forget 
everything—Arthur, and my baby's death, and the mess I’d 
got myself into for money—for good and all. 

Yet I still kept my voice light, as I said, “There’s always 
hope where a woman’s concerned, Richard. Would you 
like to give me lunch again ? Shall we say the same place, 
about half past one the day after to-morrow 

“Rather,” he answered, almost boyishly—but as I 
watched him step into the taxi which was to take him to 
one of the Embassies, my heart misgave me. For if I let 
myself love him again, as I had once loved him, madly, all 
else forgotten, to what further disaster might I not come ? 

I was in no mood for my beauty-treatment, and went on 
strolling, feeling more confused than ever, by turns so 
depressed that I wanted to call off our luncheon, and so 
exliilarated that I wanted to sing. I remember that I stood 
in front of a picture-shop telling myself, “But you can paint 
as well as that. What made you give up your painting ?” 
I remember that I came to a cake-shop where they sell wine, 
and went in and had two glasses of sherry. But after that 
I can't remember a single incident of the next forty-eight 
hours. 

They just went by me in one flash of time—till that 
moment when I asked the porter at the flats to get me a taxi 
and drove off through the snow. 

In London, I had never seen such snow. Overhead it 
was so dark that they’d had to put the street-lamps on. 
People could hardly walk; and the West End traffic was 
so jammed that the short drive from my flat to our little 
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restaurant took nearly a quarter of an hour. But Richard, 
punctual as ever, was waiting for me ; and from the moment 
we sat down I started to remember just such another day, 
years ago in Paris, and just such another meeting, and 
how we had driven back, afterwards, to my little apartment, 
and stayed there—so happily, and so long. 

Memories of that other day haunted me all the time we 
were lunching. I wondered if Richard had forgotten it; 
but didn’t dare to ask. We spoke very little while 
we were lunching. Yet everything we said seemed 
curiously significant; and curiously, I didn’t seem to be 
with Sir Richard Darnborough, over fifty, with the gray 
already at his temples, but with ever so many other Richards 
—the callow Richard whom I’d watched playing polo at 
Hurlingham and talked with on my balcony at Carlton 
House Terrace, the ardent young lover Richard of the Cam- 
pagna and the Coliseum and the Borghese Gardens, the 
angry Richard, who had spurned me in Rio, and the mature 
Richard whom I’d let myself love again after the War. 
And it was that Richard who seemed to be saying to me, 
casually, with our food long cleared away and the restaurant 
almost empty, “The last time it snowed like this you said, 
‘Who cares anyway ? We’re not going for a walk in it’,” ; 
and looked at me till my eyes fell. 

“That’s unfair,” I said; “you needn’t remind me” ; and 
he said, “Did you really need reminding ?” And perhaps 
I hated myself for being caught out in even that one little 
lie. But I wasn’t conscious of that hatred, only of my power. 

Why shouldn’t I use that power? Why shouldn’t I 
snatch at just one afternoon of the old ecstatic happiness ? 
Afterwards—afterwards I could make up my nund about 
the future, whether to keep him as my lover and take the 
sacrifice he had offered, or just throw him over, as he had 
once thrown me over. 
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I remember telling myself, “That might be rather fun, 
too—pretending that my code wouldn’t let me give up 
Arthur or take liim away from his Coralie.” But after that, 
again, I remember nothing, not even saying that he could 
take me to his flat, till I saw him paying our bill. 

lie seemed to take a long time paying that bill. I 
fancied that his hands were a little shaky as he gathered up 
his change. And once we were in that taxi on the way to 
Westminster I, too, was shaking—with the old, uncontrol¬ 
lable desire. Yet for all my desire I was conscious, and very 
terribly, of a last impulse not to yield. 

It would be—I seemed to know in that moment—sheer 
madness, and sheer wickedness, for me to yield. Nothing 
good, I felt, could come of letting Richard love me again. 
The taxi, its windows already misted with our breaths, 
seemed like a trap. I had the impulse to break loose from 
that trap. Memories of all those sufferings and those sins 
which had inevitably followed my brief periods of happiness 
with Richard surged crazily through my mind. 

Let me go,’* I wanted to say. “You don’t know how 
vile I am. You don t know how I've lied and lied to you.” 

But my lips would not move ; and in another moment— 
with the world beyond our windows vanished except for 
the occasional glare of a street-lamp or a shop-window—■ 
Richard’s hands were fondling for mine. Then his lips bent 
to mine, until, with a last effort, I wrenched my head away. 
“Not yet,” I heard myself say, “not yet.” 

His lips desisted; but his hands still prisoned mine; 
and so we sat, passion dumbing us, till the taxi stopped. 

He opened the door. He helped me out. He paid the 
man. I had a last impulse to run away from him. Then 
his hand closed on my arm, and we were in the lift. 

The lift, too, seemed like a trap. I was altogether in a 
trap—and no escape from it. If I did what Richard wanted. 
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the teeth of that trap would tear us both in pieces. Yet 
my want was as strong as his. 

The lift stopped. Hardly knowing what I did, I fol¬ 
lowed him out of it. He thrust his right hand into his 
trouser-pocket; fished his keys out; opened his front 
door. I remember saying to myself, as he led me beyond 
that door, and closed it behind us, “Don’t let yourself love 
him. Whatever you do, don’t let yourself love him again.” 
But already it was too late. 

Already his lips were bent to mine once more, already 
mine were trembling open for his first kiss. 

And all I could say after that first kiss was, “Richard, 
will you swear, on your honour and everything you hold 
most sacred, that if I let myself care for you again, you 
won’t let anything, even your career, come between us ?” 

“Nothing on God’s earth shall ever part us again,” he 
answered. 

Yet even while I was giving myself to him, lip locked to 
lip, and hands holding hands, and heart beating against 
heart, there was a doubt in me. That very doubt which is 
with me as I sit here to-night at my Convent window, 
looking out on the lake and these quiet stars. 


Oh, Richard, Richard, my own darling,why haven’t you 
even written to me ? Why did I ever let you go ? It 
was only my love for you—and your promise you would 
come back to me—that induced me to let you go. 

And yet, if you were to come back to me, what should 
I do, knowing myself so unworthy of you, knowing myself 
altogether the cheat and the liar and the wanton ? 

Is there any hope, or any absolution, for me—unless I 
give myself wholly to Christ ? 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


At last I have been able to stand away from this canvas I 
have been painting. 

Yesterday was Sunday again ; and I spent it solitary, 
reading and re-reading all that I have written here. It is 
all so hastily written—some of it scarcely legible. Yet 
so far at least the picture has been painted truly. Mother 
of God give me strength—as I sit here with the last of the 
light fading out beyond the mountains—so to continue, 
hiding nothing and fearing nothing, till the end. 


It was very late when I at last tore myself away from 
Richard. The snow had stopped falling, but still lay thick 
on the road. The lamps of the taxi for which we had 
telephoned were like two eyes, glaring at me. But I was 
not afraid of those eyes, or of going home to Arthur. My 
transient happiness—and the promise of further meetings— 
snared me into believing I had done no wrong. And queerly, 
as that taxi took me back to Arthur, I could not remember 
a single one of my plans for revenging myself on Richard. 
That mood, and my impulse to run away from him, were 
altogether gone. Why should I run away from happiness 
—I, who had thought it lost for ever when my baby died ? 
Rather must I fight to keep happiness. At whatever cost. 

That, and my little doubt of Richard, was all I thought 

400 
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of when I came in to find Arthur seated by tiie fire. There 
was no sense of shame in me, and no regret for what I had 
done. 1 let him kiss me as usual; and three nights later 
I let him, also, love me. 1 had to have money from him. 
So what else was there to do ? 

There was nothing else to do, unless I made Richard 
take me away immediately. But if 1 made him do that, it 
would be the end of his career. And somehow, now that I 
had been his again, I couldn’t make up my mind to let him 
end his career. Not yet. Not until it was absolutely 
necessary. For although I doubted him a little, 1 was loving 
him as never before. 

Next week I went to Westminster again ; and that 
afternoon I remember very clearly. Because that was 
the time he asked me about Arthur and Diana Bradford. 
“If he’s really in love with the girl,^’ said Richard, “per¬ 
haps he’d give you a divorce.’’ And I had to say— 
how one lie leads to another!—“Oh, I don’t think there 
ought to be much difficulty about my getting a divorce. 
He’s been tired of me for ever so long. Cor.alic’s going to 
be our difficulty, darling.” 

But all he said was, “Coralic or no Coralic, I’ll never 
give you up now.” 

That night, when I got home, there was no Arthur. 
He had some trade dinner to attend. Glad to be alone, 
I sat by the fire dreaming. Till, in my dream, the way of 
escape, the way to happiness, seemed clear. I had only to 
get rid of Arthur and force Richard to separate from 
Coralic. But, waking from my dream as Arthur’s key turned 
in the door, it died. 

How could I get rid of this man ? He loved me. And 
even rid of him, and of Coralie too, what were Richard and 
I to live on ? And what of my debts ? 

“So you waited up for me,” said Arthur. “Flow nice 

cc 
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ot you, darling.” Then he started to tell me about the 
speech he'd made ; and listening to him, 1 fell to hating 
him afresh. Why had 1 ever married this dull, middle-class 
business-man ? What did I care about his love—or his 
money ? Yet his money 1 had to have. 

For my Christmas accounts were beginning to come in, 
and dunning letters with them. There would be more 
writs if 1 couldn't wheedle another cheque out of him—unless 
I pawned some of my jewellery. And that, I didn’t want 
to do, because if I ran away with Richard—and eventually 
I should have to run away with Richard—I must have 
something I could turn into cash. 

“You seem a little depressed,” said Arthur, just before 
he went to his own room. “Is anything worrying you ?” 

“Nothing,” I lied; and he kissed me with even more 
than the usual affection, saying, “What a brave little woman 
it is. Don't think I haven't realised all you must have 
been through since our little one died.” 

Brave ? I ? 

1 was altogether the coward, altogether the wanton, 
during tliose next weeks. Women who are in the position 
I was, can’t help being wantons. They are caught by the 
stream of their own w'rongdoing—and the stream carries 
them on and on, nearer and nearer to the edge of the 
cataract. They carmot think, they cannot plan, with the 
thunder of the cataract already booming in their ears. 

I didn’t think ; and I swear I didn’t plan (the way just 
opened for me and I took it) what eventually came to pass 
between me and Richard and Arthur. All I did was to 
snatch and to go on snatching at the little happiness already 
mine. I wasn’t going to give up that happiness—those 
stolen afternoons, those stolen evenings, with my Richard 
—though I must lie and lie and go on lying to him, never 
showing him the real me. 
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He never saw the real me, half crazy with my money 
troubles, yet crazier still with my passion for him. He never 
knew that I was still Arthur's. He thought me so loving, 
and so sensible, when I used to say, “There's no need for us 
to burn our boats yet, sweetheart. I’m yours. You’re 
mine. Your leave isn’t half over. W'c’U have plenty of 
time to think what weTe going to do when you know what 
your new appointment’s going to be.” And Arthur never 
saw the real me cither, never even dreamed of me as anything 
but his “brave little woman”—till that evening when I came 
home, weary with love-making, to find him frowning by 
the fireside, a letter in his hand. 

I had been Richard’s nearly three months by then. It 
was March already ; and already he was almost certain of 
his new appointment—Tokyo again, on a very special mis¬ 
sion which was bound, eventually, to mean the Ambassa¬ 
dorship. I was thinking of that, and of something he had 
said, “I don’t mind chucking the Ambassadorship ; but if 
I can only hang on another year before I send in my 
papers it will mean a much better pension.” 

Yet the moment I saw that frown on Arthur’s face, and 
guessed the heading at the top of that letter, I had hardly a 
thought for Richard, only for myself. 

“That beastly woman,” I said to myself. “So she’s done 
what she threatened she would—applied to lum direct.” 

Aloud I said, “What’s the matter, dear ? You’re 
looking quite cross.” 

He did not answer for a moment. I could see what an 
effort he was making to control himself. 

“Here’s what’s the matter,” he said finally—and 
passed me the letter without another word. 

It was only one of my smaller debts—a mere seventy 
or eighty pounds—but it had been owing for more than a 
year. I tried to carry the thing off with a laugh. “Isn t 
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she silly ? " I laughed. “Fancy writing to you about it. As 
though you were responsible.” 

“'I'hat's not the question,” answered Arthur. “The 
question is—why hasn't she been paid ?” 

I began to lie then. “Her clothes weren’t satisfactory,” 
1 lied, “and her prices were all wrong.” 

“Did you write and tell her so?” he asked—and again 
I lied. 

“I don't know whv on earth she should have written to 

0 

you,'’ I lied. “I'll go and see her to-morrow.” 

“And pay her?" he asked. 

“Something on account anN'way,’’ I answered—and knew 
that I had made a mistake. 

“That isn’t the way to deal with a disputed bill,” said 
Arthur, “flow much do you think she’s overcharged 
vou ?” 

r 

I answered quickly, “Quite a lot. At least ten pounds.” 

“Then pay it less the ten pounds—and tell her she can 
sue for the balance.” 

“But I can’t,” I began ; then, checking myself, “Not 
until some more of my dividends come in.” And again he 
frowned. 

He said nothing more till very late that night, for we had 
Muriel and George dining with us. But after we’d finished 
our mild bridge and they’d left us, he wouldn’t let me go 
to bed. 

“I never could go to sleep with a debt on my mind,” 
he said—then, point-blank and so unexpectedly that I didn’t 
know what to answer, “Look here, little woman. Are 
there any more of them ? Because if there are, I’d better 
know.” 

“More of what ?” I stammered. 

“Bills,” he retorted. 

I pulled myself together: and once more I lied, “Just 
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my last quarter’s dress-accounts. Nothing serious. They’re 
not really due yet.” 

And, lying on, I got him to believe me ; and to give me 
a cheque, less those ten pounds, for that beastly woman. 

“If you have any more trouble with her,” he said, “reier 
her to me and I’ll put Percival on to her. And, darling, 
don’t take any more credit. It only leads to trouble. 
Cash on the nail—and there’s never any argument.” 

Then he kissed me, and went to his own room—and, 
staring at the cheque he’d left on the table, I tliought, 
“Supposing he knew everything ? Would that make Itim 
leave off loving me ? Would that help me to get rid of 
him?” 

Yet even so, I swear that I made no plan. I was far too 
frightened, and far too distraught, wondering every day 
whether some other of my creditors (his own customers, 
perhaps ?) would write direct to Arthur, and what Richard 
would do if he suspected even an inkling of the truth. 

But I knew what Richard would do—spurn me from 
him , cast me from him for ever. And rather than that—I 
felt—I would die. 

I used to think, while we sat talking together, hour after 
hour in that flat of his, “Oh, what does it matter whether 
you have that extra year you want for your pension, what 
does it matter whether I run away from Arthur and wait 
somewhere for you to join me, or whether I come to Japan 
with you for the one year” (but that plan we rejected, 
thinking it too dangerous), “what does anything matter 
except that you shouldn’t And out the truth, how I vc lied 
to you about Arthur and Diana Bradford, how I’ve lied to 
you about his never having been in my room since our baby 
died, how I’ve lied and lied and gone on lying to you just 
to keep your love ?” 

That last, at least, was the truth. I did want to keep his 
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love. Distraught though I was» I couldn’t do without 
those tew hours of happiness. I would have paid any 
price for them. And God knows, I have. 


April came, then May. (Can it be only eighteen months 
ago ?) Richard’s sick-leave was almost over, and the appoint¬ 
ment which must eventually lead to the Ambassadorship as 
good as his. I could see that he wanted to take it, to have his 
one year. Alternately I grudged him his one year, and hoped 
he would be out of England when my crash came with 
Arthur, as come it must. For more of my creditors were 
threatening to apply to him, and I’d had to pawn some of 
my jewellery, and one of the securities Sir Frederick had put 
my money into had passed its dividend. 

That, too, I think, influenced me in my decision to let 
Richard go. Because when he came back to me—as he 
swore over and over again he would come back, whether 
he got his Ambassadorship, whether Coralie consented to a 
divorce or whether she didn’t—and I used to swear, “Don’t 
worry about Arthur, there won’t be the slightest difficulty 
in that quarter, sweetheart”—we should have to have 
enough to live on. 

But on the day wc actually said good-bye, I swear, 
I didn’t think about money at all. I only thought 
how much I adored him, and how happy we’d always been 
together, and how glad I was not to be asking too big a 
sacrifice of him. 

“You’ll have your year,” I said. “Even if you’ll never 
be His Excellency the Ambassador. And if you can only 
arrange for Coralie to divorce you after you’ve sent in your 
papers there won’t be too big a scandal, because by then I’m 
sure I’ll be free from Arthur.’’ 
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And he said, holding me very close, “I’ll do my damnedest 
to get free, but even if I don’t, and even if you can’t, we’ll 
make the clean break just the same and live together. My 
God, how I’ve always wanted that, just for you and me to 
live together, just to have you always near me.” 

And he, too, right at the very end, with his arms round 
me, after he had sworn and sworn again that no power in 
heaven or hell should prevent his coming back to me, called 
me his brave little woman. 

“You’d have risked it all along,” he said. “It’s I 
who’ve been the coward all my life.” 

Brave ? Santa Madonna^ I ? 1 , who cannot even yet decide 
to offer myself wholly to Mother Church ; I, who am still 
hoping—hoping against hope—that my Richard will keep 
his last promise to me, that he will come back ? 

Yet could I lie and lie and go on lying to him if he were 
to come back ? Could I let him sacrifice the crown of his 
career, that Ambassadorship, for a woman as worthless and 
as wanton as I am ? Could I even make him happy with my 
lies—and die with them on my lips, unshriven ? Don’t I 
love him well enough to give him up, as 1 ought to have 
given him up years ago ? 


Everything is so still. It is nearly midnight, with the 
November sky all star-lit, and no music from the hotel, only 
the fishermen’s bells, tinkling and tinkling through the 

silence. 

Thou who wast the friend of fishermen, and their leader, 
help me in my meditations this night. 



CHAPTER FORTY 


I FEEL calmer this morning ; and that is good. I shall 
need all my calmness if I am to set down, clearly, the 
wrong which I did to Arthur after Richard had gone. So 
great a wrong ! Yet, at the time, I had no consciousness of 
wrongdoing. I could even justify myself. And maybe 
that self-justification is the greatest of all my sins. 


It was early in the June that Richard went—and that 
last afternoon, as the door of the automatic lift closed on me 
and I was dropped away from him, the first feeling I had was 
relief, l ie, at least, had not found me out. He would leave 
England with all his illusions about me intact. 

“I’ve got a year,” I remember thinking. “Twelve whole 
months to make good my lies to him.” But as I walked 
through Westminster that lovely summer evening all the 
relief in me turned to despair; and when I came to the gar¬ 
den of the House of Lords I had all I could do to make 
myself enter it, for fear lest the river might tempt me too 
strongly. And once again, as I leaned against the stone 
parapet to watch the Thames flowing so placidly under, I 
began to doubt Richard. 

Yet more than Richard, I doubted myself. 

Twice before, I had lost him ; and each time I had been 
faithless to his memory. Should I prove faithless again ? 

406 
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And maybe I should have proved faithless, had it not been 
for something which happened less than a week later, while 
I was still wondering what to do about my debts. 

In the beginning, however, I was merely terrified when 
1 realised that Arthur had found out more about my debts, 
by accident, through a piece of casual gossip overhead in a 
counting-house by one of his travellers ; and when he started 
cross-examining me that evening, I had only one instinct, 

to brazen the thing out. 

haven’t applied to you, have they?” I asked. 

“No,” he admitted ; and sat silent for a moment. “As 
I told you, it was just gossip. When our man went there 
to get a cheque on account, he heard one of the clerks say, 
‘Rather cheek, I call it, considering the time Corlctt’s wife 
takes to pay us.* ** 

“And he reported a thing like that to you ?” 1 went on. 

“Obviously,” said Arthur. “It was his duty.” And 
again he fell silent, leaving the next word with me. But I 
wasn’t going to say anything ; for, even in my terror, I 
began to see a w'ay, my one and only way, of justifying at 
least one of the many lies I had told Richard. “Isn t it just 
possible,” asked the devil in me, “that the knowledge of 
what you’ve done may kill this Arthur's love for you ?” 

Even so, however, I had no plan ; and that first of our 
quarrels developed so naturally that I hardly needed to act. 

“Well,” said Arthur, seeing me still stubborn. “What 
are we going to do about things this time ? You know I 
hate your taking credit. But when it comes to your jeopard¬ 
ising my credit-” And on that I interrupted, ^ly dear, 

aren’t you talking rather rot ?” 

I could sec that I had annoyed him. He took off his eye¬ 
glasses, polished them with his silk handkerchief, put them 
on again ; and rose. 

“This isn’t a laughing matter,” he began; and again I 
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interrupted, “Please don’t talk in cliches. You’re being 
perfectly absurd. One can't live in the West End without 
taking credit. Every woman docs.” 

“Then more fool every w'oman,’’ he retorted. “And if 
their husbands stand it, I won't.” 

On which I reminded Kim that I had my own money— 
and he laughed. 

“Do you know how much I gave you last year?” 
he laughed. 

“No,” I said. “All I know is that you're making rather 
a fool of yourself.” But all he said was, “That’s as it may 
be, Olivia. Meanwhile, however, 1 should like a straight 
answer to a straight question. How much do you owe ?” 
and I said, “I haven’t the slightest idea, but if you’re so 
anxious to find out I’ll go through my bills and let you have 
your answer to-morrow.” Then I ran to my own room, 
and locked myself in. 

He must have known I’d locked myself in, because I 
heard him come to the door and try the handle. But he 
said nothing about it when we met next morning, a Sunday, 
just as he was going away for his golf. 

1 le only looked at me, almost apologetically, and asked 
me what 1 sliould be doing with myself all day ; and I said, 
lightly, “What you told me to, of course,” adding, “You’ll 
probably enjoy yourself better with Diana. At any rate 
she doesn’t cost you anything”—and refusing him'his 
good-bye kiss. 

I shall never forget the hurt look on his face as he turned 
away from me, or that other look he gave me when he got 
back, and I said, putting the figure as high as I dared, “Two 
hundred and fifty will settle ever>'thing. And now I 
hope you’re sorry for making such a fuss.” 

“You're sure that’s everything?” he asked. 

“I’m not in the habit of lying,” I lied. 
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“And you’ll give me your word of honour never to 
take credit again ?” 

“If you insist on it,” I told him—and next morning, 
before he went to the office, he wrote me out a cheque. 

I was glad enough of tliat cheque, yet gladder still, 
secretly, to realise that my terror of Arthur had been mainly 
in my imagination. He couldn t hurt me. It was I who 
could hurt him. And I would. I would. For with every 
letter from Richard my hatred of him renewed itself and 
grew more insane. 

Richard wrote to me from New York, and again from 
Rochester, where he had found Coralie “still rather poorly . 

“/ haverit broached the divorce to her yet^' he wrote. 
“// doesn't seem quite fair. Vll do it when she joins me in 
Japan. 1 address this to your bank as arranged. Shall 
expect your news when I reach the Embassy." And from 
San Francisco he wrote, *'Let me know exactly how things 

are between you and your husband." 

As though I could do that—even though, ever since our 

first quarrel, I had kept Arthur out of my room. 

By July, he had grown restless at being kept out of my 
room, and was beginning to ask whether I had left off loving 
him. I had to make all sorts of excuses, because it didn t 
suit my book to tell him that I hated him. I couldn t sec 
any use in telling him that. And, of course, I couldn t tell 
him about Richard—though, every now and again, I was 
tempted to. Just so as to bring things to a head. 

That was what I wanted most—to bring things to a head. 
Twelve months, talking about them with Richard, hadn t 
seemed so long. But without him, every week was like 
an eternity. I took to giving my cocktail-parties again, 
partly to prevent myself from thinking, and partly because 
Arthur disliked them so. And I was always gambling, 
feverishly, careless whether I won or lost. 
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Poor Arthur! If ever a wife gave her husband hell, it 
was I last year. And he was so good about it all, so patient 
with me, and so loving. But the more he went on loving 
me, the more he excited my hate. 

I would have done anything, that last summer, to hurt 
him, or anybody of whom he was fond. Once, 1 had the 
mad idea of sueing him for divorce, citing Diana Bradford 
as co-respondent. I believe I would have done even that, 
if 1 could have got a shred of evidence. But I couldn’t. 
I could only wait, hoping and hoping that some other 
accident would bring things to a head. 

The holiday season came round once more. Arthur 
told me he couldn't afford the time—or the money. “This 
factory's the devil's own job,” he said. “And I shall need 
every penny 1 can lay my hands on for it.” 

At first, 1 thought of insisting I must go to Cannes again 
without him. Finally, however—I couldn’t hurt him half 
as much if I were away from him—I decided that I wouldn't 
take a holiday either. 

“I appreciate that,” he said, only maddening me the 
more. 

He was so infernally good about everything. I’d started 
to lose my temper by then, sometimes sulking, sometimes 
flashing out at him. I can see, looking back, the self-control 
he must have exercised over himself. But at the time I 
could see nothing except the coil my lies to Richard had 
woven about me. I’d told Richard, over and over while 
we were together, and again in every one of my letters, how 
easy it would be for me to get a divorce. And here were the 
weeks sliding by with nothing done. 

If only I could get something done I If only I could 
run away from Arthur! But if I did that—I thought of it 
more than once—how would it help me with Richard ? 
Somehow, anyhow, I had to justify my lies to Richard— 
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and kill my doubt of him, the doubt that kept eating and 
eating into me with every letter that came from Japan. 

For Coralic was still in that sanatorium at Rochester ; 
and the Ambassadorship was certain if only he didn’t send 
in his papers ; and tw’ice already in our lives, Richard s 
code, Richard’s ambition, had proved too strong for me. 
Supposing that were to happen again ? 

I used to read and re-read every word of his letters, trying 
to find some hint of his old inhibitions. But I could find 
none. He wanted me, he wrote, only we in the whole world. 
And I used to write back, '^Sweetheart mine^ that's all I 
want ^ just to be in your arms again." 

And that at least was—as maybe it still is—the truth, 
though every other word I wrote him and every picture of 
myself I let my pen paint for him, were lies. 

Yet what were even those lies I wrote to the man I still 
love, and only wrote for love of liim, compared with the 
lie I lived with Arthur, and only lived for hate ? 

I had thought, when my baby died, that I knew what it 
was to hate. But as those August days dragged by in Lon¬ 
don, that old hatred seemed trivial. I had never gloated in 
the past, as I could gloat then, to sec Arthur growing thin¬ 
ner and thinner under the strain of his incessant work at the 
office and the incessant worries I made for him in his home. 
I had never taken half the pleasure in making him leave 
Winflcct that I took in refusing even to contemplate a re¬ 
turn to Winflcct, for which he was always hankering. 

“This place is so frightfully dear,” he used to grumble. 
“And with the property market the way it is, it s simply 

hopeless to imagine we can sell ‘Sandgate’.” 

And one night, his self-control almost at snapping-point 
under the strain of my continued excuses for not letting him 
make love to me, he burst out, “I only took this place because 
I thought you’d be happier here” ; and I flashed back at 
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him, “If you imagine I’d be happier living in the suburbs, 
with your precious Gertrude and Elizabeth always pestering 
me. I’m sorry for you.” 

But I never was sorry for him—only for myself. 

My creditors were after me again ; and I had been forced 
to pawn still more of my jewellery. I used to think, as I 
sat almost silent with Arthur, occasionally at home or more 
often in one of those restaurants to which I was again 
dragging him, “VC’hy should I be worried for a few paltry 
hundreds when he's got thousands and thousands to spend 
on that infernal factory?” And every now and again I 
used to think, “Why don’t I start painting again ? That 
would give me still more excuse for not running his home 
properly.” But I never did. I never did anything except 
find more and more and more means for making Arthur as 
crazy as I was myself. 

Yet to whatever lengths I went with him, he kept his 
self-control, and never looked at another woman, and went 
on loving me, and being patient with me, till that last 
quarrel which, starting with a mere triviality, was the begin¬ 
ning of the end. (And this I will still swear—if it be any 
justification for my most grievous sinning—that I never 
actually plotted that end. My way of escape just opened, 
and I took it, the devil leading me. God the Father, 
I pray Thee do not let him lead me any more.) 


It was on a Friday evening, towards the middle of 
September, when that last quarrel started between me and 
Arthur. The week before I’d sacked Parkins, pretending 
that he’d been rude to me, but actually because Arthur had 
taken a great fancy to the man. He’d grumbled about that 
a little, saying, “I hate getting rid of decent fellows with all 
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this unemployment. Arc you sure he was rude ? You’re 
so jolly sensitive these days” ; and just before dinner, he 
started grumbling about the way the new man was looking 
after his clothes. 

“The silly ass let me go to the City with my trousers 
all out of crease,” he said. “I wish you’d speak to him 
about it.” And I said, “You’d better speak to him your¬ 
self. It’s none of my business. And anyway, your clothes 
aren’t worth looking after. Why don’t you go to a decent 
West End tailor instead of that friend of yours in Cheapside?” 

“For three reasons,” answered Arthur mildly. “First, 
because he is a friend. He and I were at school together, 
and I’m not in the least ashamed of it. Secondly, because 
he cuts every bit as well as they do in Savile Row. And 
thirdly, because I simply can’t afford West End prices.” 

Then he again asked me to speak to Arkwright for him ; 
and I again refused. 

“All right,” he said, “I suppose I'll have to do it myself.” 
But just as I was thinking, “What a weakling he is. Why 
doesn’t he ever stand up to me ?” he went on, “It’s damned 
unfair of you to taunt me with being economical. How 
much do you imagine I’ve got left to spend on myself after 
paying for all your extravagances ?” And he got up and 
walked straight out of the room. 

I followed him out of the room and into the hall. He 
was putting on his hat and coat again. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“To my Club,” he answered. 

“For dinner?” I went on. 

“Yes.” 

“Why ?” 

“Does it matter ?” he asked; and I said, shrugging my 
shoulders, “No more than your swearing at me. But don’t 
expect to find me here when you come back.” 
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That stopped him. I could see the effort he was making 
not to have another quarrel. His hands were working and 
his eyes blinking behind his glasses. 

“W hat do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Just what 1 say,” I answered. 

He began to stammer. “I'm sorry. I know I oughtn't 
to have sworn at you. But I'm all on edge this evening. 
I'd be better alone. I’ve got a lot of things to think about.'’ 

“That s a lie,” I retorted. “You just don't want to be 
with me.” 

He had put his hat and coat down on the hall table. I 
pointed to them, purposely raising my voice a little. 

“Go if you like,” 1 said, “1 don't care. I’m on edge, too. 
More than just on edge. So you’d better be careful, Arthur.” 

“Careful of what?” he asked. 

“W'ell, for one thing,” 1 answered, “of the servants 
overhearing us. Not that it would matter much. They 
probably know more about us than we do ourselves.” And 
again 1 shrugged my shoulders, while he blinked and blinked 
at me, saying finally, “I wish to the devil 1 knew what’s 
really the matter with you, Olivia. 1 wonder if it’s because 
you haven t had a summer holiday.” 

But all 1 did was to repeat, “Go to your Club if you want 
to.” Till at last he put his coat and hat back on the rack. 

I had had a weak man turn on me before, long ago on 
Broadway’. And for a moment that old experience fright¬ 
ened me. There were sticks in the hat-stand. Supposing 
he took one, threatened to beat me. But I had misjudged 
him—his patience with me was not yet quite at an end. 

“Let's go back to the drawing-room,” he said. “Let’s 
talk things over quietly, like we used to.” 

Still with that little twinge of fear on me, I let him open 
the drawing-room door for me and sat down on my big 
sofa. 
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“Well,” I asked, *‘what do you want to talk about ? 
I suppose you realise it's time we were both dressing for 
dinner ?” 

“In view of your opinion about my tailor,'’ he said, 
tiydng to smile at me, “it hardly seems worth my while to 
put on a smoking-jacket. If I don't dress, surely you needn't.” 

I did not answer except by tapping my foot against the 
fender. But I made no further move to leave Irim, anxious 
to find out what he had to say. 

He had a lot to say, all of it kindly. Things couldn’t 
go on like they had been going on. If it was his fault, he 
was sorry. He’d always done his best to make me happy. 
Why wasn’t I happy ? Why were we always quarrelling ? 
Couldn’t we make things up, start all over again ? 

I said as little as I could, merely nodding, and tapping 
my foot against the fender every now and then, till Ark¬ 
wright came in to say that we were served. And all the 
while we were dining, 1 kept silence, thinking and thinking, 
“This isn’t helping me a bit. I don’t want to make it up 
with him. All I want is to bring things to a head.” 

He had his usual glass of port before he rejoined me in 
the drawing-room. Alone, I lay and brooded—no softness 
and no pity in my brooding. I knew what I wanted— 
freedom. But how to get it seemed beyond me. When 
he came back he was all affection, and tried to kiss the top 
of my head before he sat down, opposite me in his big arm¬ 
chair. 

“Do you mind if we go on with our discussion ?” he 
began ; and, not waiting for my answer, “If there's any real 
reason why you’re not happy—I mean, anything I’ve done 
to annoy you—I wish you’d tell me. But if there isn’t”— 
and he leaned forward, trying to take one of my hands— 
“let’s just kiss and make it up. I’m quite ready.” And I 
thought, “Why don’t I tell him I’ve been unfaithful to him ? 

DD 
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Why don't I just say, ‘The real reason, my dear, is that I’m 
in love with somebody else’ ?” 

But instead I merely looked at him, putting all the 
contempt of which they were capable into my eyes. “Would 
he divorce me if he knew ?” I wondered ; and then, suddenly 
I remembered 

tolcl him about my divorce from James, “I always think 
it’s a rotten trick of a man to do the divorcing. If things 
get to such a pitch that married people have got to split up, 
he ought to give her the evidence. After all, unless he’s a 
bishop or something, it can’t do him any harm.” 

Yet even that didn't seem as though it could be any help, 
till he rose, and came and sat beside me on the sofa, and 
tried to put his arms round me, stammering, “Olivia, don’t 
let’s go on like this. Please. It isn’t worth while. I 
love you so. There’s nothing on earth I wouldn’t do to 
see you happy again. Surely you realise that? You must. 


something he had said to me just after I had 


Have I ever denied you anything ?” 

But even then, when I broke away from him, and got 
to my feet, it was only sheer temper that made me reckless 
enough to say, “Denied me anything! I like that. When I’m 
up to my eyes in debt trying to run your home in the way you 
want it run. And even then you grumble because our one 
wretched manservant hasn’t the time to press your clothes.” 

For a moment, I saw the astonishment in his eyes. Then 
he sprang up and faced me. 


“You’re joking,” he stammered; and again I had my 
twinge of fear. What would he do to me if he knew the whole 


truth ? But in another moment fear was out of me; and I 
had only the one blind impulse—to bring matters to a head. 

“Joking 1” I laughed. “My good man, you’re not alto¬ 
gether a fool about money. And you know something 
about women’s clothes. What do you imagine these 
stockings I’ve got on cost ? And this dress I’m wearing ? 
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And do you imagine, do you really honestly imagine, that 
Tve been able to keep up this establishment, as you're 
always calling it, on the allowance you’ve been making me ? ’ 

And I left it at that, adding only, “You asked me the 
other day w’hy I was wearing so little of my jewellery. 
Well, now you can guess.” 

I’ve seen men amazed in my time. I’ve seen men angry. 
But nothing to match the amazed astonishment in Arthur's 
face then. 

“My God!” he burst out. “My God! And I trusted 
you. I trusted you.” And he looked at me as though I 
were a thief. (As indeed I was, though it's only in my nights 
of meditation here that I've come to perceive it.) Then he 
turned from me, and began to pace, his working hands thrust 
deep into his trouser-pockets, down and up, up and down 
the room. 

He came back to me at last, his eyes livid. Again I 
thought he was going to strike me. But by then I was 
beyond caring what he did. 

“When I paid up for you last time,” he said, “you told 
me that it settled everything. And you gave me your word 
of honour not to take any more credit. What made you 
break your word of honour ?” But all I said was, and Olivia 
Sancetti of Broadway might have said it, “You can cut the 
playing cricket and the Eton and Oxford stuff out, Arthur. 
It doesn’t suit you.” And I made to go to my own room. 

He did lay a hand on me then, catching me roughly by the 
shoulder, and, angry though he was, his next question told 
me that his business shrewdness had not quite deserted him. 

“Didn’t that last two-fifty settle everything ?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered. “It didn’t. It left me owing 
hundreds and hundreds.” 

“How many hundreds ?” he demanded. 

“How should I know ?” I retorted. “I’m not a clerk.” 
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He had let go of my shoulder, and was blinking at me. 
“I’ve loved you,” he said suddenly. “I’ve loved you 
for years. I've put up with one tantrum after another, one 
extravagance after another. But this is too much. Flesh 
and blood can’t stand it. Tell me how much you owe. I 
insist on knowing how much you owe. It’s my right as 
your husband. Don't )^ou understand, woman, that this 
may mean ruin for me ?” 

But all I understood when I went to my own room, 
after yet another hour of fruitless wrangling which ended 
with my taking a sheaf of bills from my desk and almost 
tluowing them in his face with the words, “There they are, 
and you can add them up for yourself if it amuses you,” 
was that my way of escape might lie in the one thing I had 
always been so afraid of—my debts. 

If those debts really had brought us to such a pitch 
that we’d have to split up, mightn’t Arthur, just con¬ 
ceivably, allow me to divorce him ? But next morning 
that hope seemed rather slim. 

It was a Saturday. Usually, he came home to lunch on 
Saturdays. But Hannah, when she woke me (I hadn’t got 
to sleep till nearly three), told me that he’d left a message not 
to expect him before Monday evening. 

“He took a bag, madam,” said Hannah. “I rather 
gathered he was going down to Mr. Longstaffe’s.” And 
she looked at me in the way English servants have when 
they loiow there’s trouble between a husband and a wife. 

I spent most of that Saturday playing bridge. Sunday_ 

already a little anxious and feeling I needed the only real 
friend I’d got—I rang up Muriel. But Muriel and George 
were still on their holidays ; and by evening I was in quite 
a panic, wondering what Arthur would do. 

I had known him in many moods, but never yet in an 
aloof one. Supposing he turned dead against me, as a 
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weak man will in a supreme crisis ? Supposing he said, “I ve 
been going your way long enough—now you’ll come 
mine”, and insisted on our returning to Winfleet ? J le 
might. And what could I do then ? 

Sunday night, all alone in the flat, was terrible. I never 
slept a wink. I simply had to have somebody to talk to— 
and first thing on theMonday morning, not knowing where 
else to turn, I rang up Sir Frederick White. 

He was out of Town, but one of the junior partners, 
Mr. Foster, said he’d see me, and I drove down to Surrey 
Street right away. Jolted along the Embankment, I thought 
I recognised Langton with Arthur sitting beside him. 
That panicked me afresh, because Mr. Percival’s office was 
close to Sir Frederick’s. But when I got out of my taxi I 
could see no sign of our own car. 

Mr. Foster received me affably, saying, “You sounded 
rather upset on the telephone, Mrs. Corlctt. I hope it’s 
nothing serious.” But when I had told him all of the truth 
I deemed advisable, his not over-intelligent face grew very 
serious. 

“If your husband has been making you a proper allow¬ 
ance,” he said, “I don’t see how we can possibly make him 
liable.” Then he looked in a lot of books and quoted a 
lot of cases to me ; till I interrupted him with the question, 
“But supposing my husband doesn’t do what you’re suggest¬ 
ing he will? Supposing he and I arrange a divorce?” 

My interruption shocked Mr. Foster considerably; 
and he became completely British. 

“In this country,” he said, eyeing me severely, “there is 
no such thing as an arranged divorce.” And when I 
laughed at him, “But that’s too absurd. I know dozens 
of cases,” he said, “I assure you, you’re mistaken, Mrs. 
Corlett” ; adding only, just before I rose to leave him, ‘ Sir 
Frederick will be back in a few days. By then, we may 
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know what action your husband contemplates taking. 
Meanwhile, if you’ll accept my advice, you won’t do any¬ 
thing to put yourself further in the wrong.” 

'‘Such as ?” I asked. 

“VC'^ell, writing letters, or leaving his house, for instance,” 

said Mr. Foster; and, showing me out, he continued, “I 

will report our interview to Sir Frederick the moment he 
returns.” 

Driving home, I was almost in despair; and although, 
stopping my taxi at the bank, I found a letter from Richard 
waiting for me, Richard’s love-words didn’t help me at all. 
If Arthur, as Mr. Foster thought he would, refused to pay 
my debts, and took the matter into Court, nearly every 
lie I d told Richard would come home to roost. 

rhe mere prospect of such a law-case, as my imagination 
painted it for me, set me to contemplating suicide. The 
whole situation, I felt, was beyond me ; and when, late that 
afternoon, a note arrived from Arthur marked “Urgent”, 
I could hardly open it. * 

But all Arthur had written was, “/’w staying another 

night with Cyril. Phase be at home at six o'clock to-morrow _ 

and see that we have the evening free," 

I don't remember what I did that evening. I don’t 

even remember what I thought about, tiU six o’clock on 

the Tuesday, when the telephone rang and a female voice 

I didn’t recognise said, “This is Mr. Percival’s secretary 

speaking. I am speaking for Mr. Arthur Corlett. Mr 

Corlett is sorry he will not be able to be home before about 
half past seven.” 

And precisely at half past seven I heard Arthur’s key in 
the door. ^ 

He came into the drawing-room at once, looking 
terribly thin and tired, but not in the least angry. 

If you don t mind,” he said, making no attempt to 
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kiss me, *‘I should like dinner as soon as possible. We 
have rather a lot to discuss this evening.*’ 

Vaguely relieved for the first time since the Saturday, 
I rang for Arkwright and gave my order, while Arthur 
went off to wash his hands. 

He was away the best part of a quarter of an hour. I 
lay and brooded again, wondering what decision he had 
come to with his solicitor. (For that he had arrived at 
some decision was obvious to me.) VI'hen he returned, 
our food was already on the dining-room tabic. Wc 
ate quickly; I trying to make small talk, and he almost 
silent. VCTien Arkwright brought in the coffee he said, 
“You needn't put the port out. We shall be going into 
the drawing-room almost immediately. If anyone tele¬ 
phones, say that we’re not at home.” And just as Ark¬ 
wright was leaving us he said, witli a touch of the old 
war-time authority, “You quite understand, I hope ? While 
Mrs. Corlett and I are in the drawing-room we are not to be 

disturbed.” 

Arkwright, he also looking at me in that way English 
domestics have when they sense domestic trouble, said, 
“Very good, sir. I quite understand.” 

It was a warm evening ; but I’d had the drawing-room 
fire lit. A coal fell from it just as wc came in. Arthur 
put it back. I took my usual place on the sofa. He 

remained standing. 

“This is a very serious business,” he began. “Pcrcival 
has had to take Counsel’s opinion on it. The bills you 
gave me total the best part of three thousand. And 
I presume there are others. But for the moment, all 

that’s beside the point.” 

I wanted to ask, “Then, what is the point? but 

thought better of it and let him go on. 

“Counsel says.” he went on, “that I’m not legally 
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liable. But some of your creditors are my customers. 
They must be paid. And if I pay them, how can I in 
common honesty refuse to pay the rest ?” 

He paused there, and I realised for the first time how 
nervous he was ; and suddenly my own panic began to 
subside. Nothing would be made public. That much, 
at least, seemed sure. 

“It's all terribly distressing,” he continued. “I shall 
have to ask these people for time. I can’t find three or 
four thousand on the nail. There’s my arrangement with 
Everest—I can’t possibly back out of that. And I’ve got 
wages to find every week, cheques for duty, acceptances 
falling due. I can’t go on living in this style cither, keeping 
butlers and maids, spending sixteen pounds a week on 
rent, with ‘Sandgate’ still on my hands.” 

And again he paused, before saying, “But that’s beside 
the point, too. The real point is—what are we going to 
do about the future ? Have you any suggestion to make ? 
You see—I’m sorry to put it so bluntly, but facts are facts, 
and the one fact I can’t get round in the whole of this beastly 
affair is that you did give me your word of honour not to 
take any more credit, and you’ve broken it—you see, if 
we're to go on living together. I’ve simply got to protect 
myself, not only for my own sake but for the sake of all 
the people I'm employing. And there’s only one way 
that can be done.” 

I spoke then, for the first time since we’d entered the room. 

“What way ?” I asked. 

“By putting a notice in the newspapers that I won’t be 
responsible for any more of your debts,” he answered. 

And at that panic had me again ; but with panic, rage. 
If Richard was going to know the truth after all, there would 
be nothing left to live for. The time had come for boat¬ 
burning—and Mr, Foster’s advice could go to hell. 
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“Do you think I’d go on living with you after you’d 
done a thing like that ? ’ I dashed at him. 

But to my surprise all he answered was, “You ve called me 
a fool pretty often during these last few months, Olivia. But, 
believe me, I’m not quite such a fool as to imagine that you 
and I could go on living together on those sort of terms. 

Then he just dropped down into his chair on the other 
side of the fireplace, and cupped his head in his hands. 

He only cupped his head in his hands for a moment. 
Almost at once, his eyes were on me again. But I hadn t 
been on Broadway for nothing—and that one gesture was 
enough. I had nothing to fear any more. Arthur still 
loved me. He would do anything I wanted. All 1 had 
to do was to play my cards correctly. (And God forgive 
me—as 1 le has already punished me for it—I did.) 

“I’m not a fool,” he repeated. “Though I may have 
behaved like one. You're not in love with me any more. 
You haven’t cared for me since—since the little one died. 

That’s true, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it is.” 

He stared at me for a moment; and again I was struck 
by his ghastly weariness. I had to think of Richard very 
hard to prevent myself from being a little sorry for him. 

“If I thought there were the remotest chance of your 
ever caring for me again,” he continued, “I wouldn’t say 
what I’m going to. But there isn’t. And as far as I can 
see, there isn’t even of a chance of my making you just 
moderately happy. So what arc wc to do, except separate ? 

And at that I felt my heart give one great leap in my 
breast. At last, my way of escape lay wide open before 
me—as long as I didn’t hurry down it, as long as I didn t 

show him how madly keen I was. 

“Tell me,” I asked, speaking very quietly, “is that your 

own idea, or Mr. Pcrcival’s ?” 
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He thought for a while. Then he said, and he too 
spoke very quietly, “I'll be frank with you. Percival 
doesn't like judicial separations. He said—I hate telling 
you this—that with a man and woman of your age and mine 
it was always wiser to make it a divorce.” 

And at that my heart leaped again, so madly that I could 
hardly say, as I knew I must say, “But I’ve never done 
anything you could divorce me for. You can’t just 
divorce a woman because she's over-spent your money.” 

“I know that as well as you do,” he answered; and 
suddenly I saw just a ghost of a suspicion in his eyes. 

Dumb again, but still staring at me, he rose. 

“I don’t pretend to understand you,” he said. “No man 
on earth could understand you. 'Your conduct’s an absolute 
mystery. But there's one thing I must know, one thing I beg 
of you to be straight with me about, before we go on with 
this conversation. Is there, or isn't there, another man ?” 

And when I would have fenced with him, saying, 
“It’s all very well to ask me that. But what about you?” 
he cut me short before I could even mention, as I just might 
have mentioned, Diana Bradford. 

“As God is my witness,” he said, flushing to the eye¬ 
brows, “I’ve been faithful to you. Will you give me your 
oath that you’ve been the same ?” 

And, God pardon me, I pledged him that oath. 
Ncitlier did I weaken, even when, at the very end of a conver¬ 
sation that lasted till well past midnight, he said, “It breaks 
my heart to think that our marriage should have come to 
this, Olivia. But somehow I know that the only thing I 
can still do for your happiness is to let you divorce me.” 

My happiness I Christ the Son, where am I to find 
happiness ? With all my perjury and all my cruelty to 
Arthur on my soul. And Richard lost. 



CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


Must I confess any more about my divorce from Arthur ? 
Would even a priest ask that of me ? Must 1 set down the 
whole tale of the months that went by from that morning 
when I woke to find him gone—to that other morning when 
I stood up in open Court and gave my lying evidence before 
the judge ? 

It hurts me so, now, to think of those months. For 
with every hour I have spent in meditation here one truth 
has grown plainer to me—the unshaken constancy, the 
abiding decency, of Arthur's love. Yet at the time I 
even doubted his love ; thinking, in my great wickedness, 
that he also, perhaps, wanted to be free. Even the 
announcement of Diana Bradford’s engagement couldn t 
quite convince me that he had no ulterior motive. 

Not that I should have minded if he had. 

My own freedom, and the miraculous opportunity of 
making good the worst of my lies to Richard, were all that 
swayed my actions ; all that I ever thought of during those 
first conferences with Sir Frederick when he used to say, 
‘*My dear lady, now that wc have this direct evidence of 
your husband’s infidelity, I should not be doing my duty 
as your solicitor if I did not insist on his making a reason¬ 
able provision for your future maintenance as well as paying 


your debts.** ... 

And by the end of Octobcr—can it be such a little while 

ago, barely the year ?—it seems like a century I was 
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accepting yet more of Arthur’s money, and moving out of 
the flat into a smaller one, with my petition against him, 
as Sir Frederick wrote me, “already on the file”. 

Sometimes, in those months that followed, my con¬ 
science pricked me, vaguely, for taking more of Arthur's 
money. Yet I went on taking it, and spending it. Since 
what else was there for me to do ? 

I couldn’t admit to Sir Frederick—I never even 
admitted to myself—that the whole divorce was my own 
wicked doing, and practically arranged, on that last night 
when I perjured myself to him, between me and Arthur. 
Because if I had done that, Sir Frederick might have thrown 
up the case. 

I dared do nothing which miglit jeopardise my case, 
because of Richard. And how proud I was, how wickedly 
and how stubbornly proud when I could first write to 
Richard, S/f Frederick says that unless Vm very unludy^ 
it'll all be through by March. 

And how soon, looking back, it was March I Though at 
the time it seemed as though the weeks would never drag by. 

1 was often idle during those weeks, but never actually 
unhappy. I spent them dreaming, of what it would mean 
if Richard, also, could get a divorce, and we could be 
married. Coralie had not yet rejoined him. Her doctor 
said she must not face the Japanese winter. “jB«/ evety- 
thing will be all right," he wrote me as soon as he had my 
news about Arthur. "Because now it's just got to be. Trust 

me. Everything will be all right, darling, when she comes out 
here in the Spring." 

Flow I used to dream of this past Spring, and June, when 
Richard s year would be up, and he could come back to me. 
But he never has. He never has. And months have gone 
by, whole months, since he wrote that Coralie was already 
on her way to him. So what have I to hope for? And 
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even if I dared to hope, should I dare to take him if he came 
back to me—I, altogether the wanton, demanding, as 
sacrifice for this wortldcss, ageing body of mine, the crown 
of his career, his Ambassadorship ? 

No. I couldn't do that. Not now. Not with these 
confessions staring at me. From that sin, at least, I will, 
I must be, saved. 


During those weeks between last October and this 
March, most of my raffish acquaintances dtfserted me; 
and, having little money with which to gamble, I gave up 
my Club. But Muriel and George would have remained 
my friends, if only I had let them. And now that hurts, 
too, so tliat I can hardly bear to write about it. Yet at 
the time it meant no more than a slight annoyance. I 
was too happy, and too proud, and too wicked, dreaming of 
Richard almost mine. (For even if Coralic didn’t divorce 
him he would be mine, secretly till my own decree was 
absolute, and after that openly, as we had planned.) 

Muriel rang me up the very day she and George got 
back to London—and at first she simply wouldn’t believe 

my news. 

“Arthur unfaithful V* she said. “Nonsense, my d<^r. 
You’re pulling my leg,” Then she asked me to lunch with 
her ; and when I got to Knightsbridge I found George 

there, too, . j • »» 

“I never butt into other people’s matrimonial doings, 

said George. “But after what you told Muriel, I rang up 

Arthur. And he was the absolute oyster. What’s at the 

bottom of it aU ?” And because I simply couldn’t teU 

either of them the truth I avoided them, more and more 

as those last weeks dragged by. 



once 
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Murid telephoned again, more than once ; and 
we met at a party ; and once she came to see me, unex¬ 
pectedly, at the flat Vd taken. 

“1 m not trying to make it up between you two,’* she 

said. You re both pals of mine ; and I never take sides 

in a matrimonial dog-fight. But we ran into Arthur 

last night all alone at a cinema. The poor fellow looks 

perfectly wretched. He wouldn’t talk about you, though 

he told us he’s been lucky in letting your old flat and selling 

most of the furniture. He’s at Winflect, in case it interests 
you.” 

But all I could find to say was, “My dear, I don’t care 
a damn where he’s living as long as I don’t have to live with 
him. And after that she and George left me alone. 

I didn’t mind being alone. I’d started painting again, 
lackadaisically, just to amuse myself. And I still had 
Hannah, who d refused to leave me, and was always so 
sweet and so gentle. Sometimes, but not often, my 
conscience used to prick me about her too. 

Yet I had no stirring of conscience that March morning 
when I at last stood in Court. I could not see, as I have 
been learning to see here, that there was any higher Judge 
than that one old man in his wig and robes who muttered to 
my Counsel, “Very well, Mr. Barnside, take your decree.” 
And once I had got my decree, I walked out, under that 
great portal, into the thin March sunshine, thinking, “So 
it’s all over—and now I’ve got nothing to do but wait.” 

Sir Frederick, jocular for once, told me as we left the 
Law Courts, “Remember, you’ve still got six months to 
wait before you can get married again.” But I only 
laughed back at him, “Thank you, but the two experiences 
I've had are quite enough.” My secret was still safe, and 
I meant to keep it so, (It is still safe, for that matter. 
Nobody knows about me and Richard. Nobody ever has.) 
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Sir Frederick asked me to lunch with him. But I 
didn’t want to eat and talk. I just wanted to go on with 
my dreaming, and send Richard the cable I'd promised liim. 
But as I was entering the telegraph office, I saw that news¬ 
paper placard, “War declared by Japan”. 

Richard never told me anything about diplomatic 
affairs in his letters, which took more than a month to 
reach me anyway. And I hadn t opened a paper for a 
week. So the news was rather a shock. 1 remember 
thinking, “But I can’t ask him to resign a post like that 
with a war on. He’ll have to have a little more time. 

So at the end of my cable I put, very diplomatically, 
“i'W/ understand if return slightly delayed” 

For already I was thinking of his career again—and that 
night, lonely in my bedroom, there came to me the first 
whispers of God’s Voice. “What have you done to 
Arthur?” asked God’s Voice. “What are you planning 
to do to Richard ?” 

But for many weeks yet, I would not listen to that 
Voice—or see myself for what 1 was, a woman with the 
soul of a prostitute (that’s true, Richard dear, I can t go on 
denying it)^ living on the money of two men who had loved 
me, while I waited for the third who, also loving me, was 
willing to sacrifice his whole life-work for my sake. 

I couldn’t see that then, it is only now as I approach the 
end of this my confession—and still no word -Mother of 
God, never a word from Richard—that the full light has 
begun to dawn on me. So that I am altogether shamed. 

How vile I am. How vile I was, and how pleased wiA 
what I thought my own cleverness, when I got Richard’s 
answering cable, so diplomatically worded, yet so re¬ 
assuring—and after some weeks that lovirig letter telling 
me that Coralie was already on her way to join him, and that 
I was not to worry about the war. 
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“// isn't really a u-ar^' he wrote. *^]ust a hit of a drubbing 
the Chinks have been asking for for a long time. It'll probably 
be over before you get this. Don^t panic about ity sweetheart. 
And don't doubt my love for you. I've been as good as promised 
my Embassy. But who cares / Whatever Coralie decides^ 
I ll send in my papers as I promised you I would." 

Yet even so, I was conscious of a doubt—that very 
doubt which was at last to drive me here. 

At first, it was only Richard's love I doubted. “How 
long,” I used to think, “before he comes back to me? 
And supposing he doesn't ? Supposing, at the last moment, 
his ambition defeats me or his conscience starts pricking 
him ?” But all the time—as I can see now—it was my own 
conscience pricking me, and a doubt of myself driving me. 
Though I never doubted—and cannot yet doubt—my love. 

That, at least, is sure. Whatever is keeping Richard 
from me, I still love him—and shall go on loving him 
until the end. 


March had gone, and April. It was May in London, 
with all the “candles” on the chestnut-trees. Richard's 
letters were still reaching me weekly. In a few more 
days—he wrote—Coralie would be in Tokyo. Then it ^ 
would all be “plain sailing”, either an arranged divorce 
with our marriage to follow, or else “the clean break”. 
And maybe it was the postscript at the end of that letter, 
“7/7/ be a bit of a wrenchy never getting my own Embassy but it'll 
be worth it'\ which made me doubt myself. But that, I do 
not know. 

I do not even know, I cannot even remember, the actuaf 
moment when I first tried not to listen to the Voice of God, 
to the voice of my own conscience saying, “Dare you ? 
Dare you let him sacrifice the last, most brilliant years of 
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his career for a woman as old, and as vile, and as worthless 
as you are, a woman who has lied to him all her life, and 
must go on lying to him always, till she dies unsliriven, lest 
his love for her turn to hatred at the scorching breath of 
truth?** 

All I know is that 1 heard the Voice, and denied it— 
afraid of. the truth, afraid of telling it to the one soul in 
London who might have helped me—to Muriel—Muriel, my 
only friend. I told myself that 1 had no friend, except 
Richard; and that 1 could make Richard happy, that I 
could pay him back, even for the sacrifice I had demanded 
of him, by just loving him. The fool I was, the wicked 
wanton fool to imagine that good can come out of evil, 
or that any woman’s love can compensate a man like 
Richard for the loss of his career. 

Yet I still imagined myself accepting the sacrifice of 
his career, I was still denying the Voice of God and my own 
conscience, on that day when I paid poor Hannah, who 
cried, as Elvira had once cried, at parting from me, her 
final wages, and left England on that journey which was, 
at last, to bring me here. 

I was conscious of nothing that day, except the old 
restlessness. I told myself, sitting alone in clear sunshine 
# on the deck of the cross-Channel steamer, that all would be 
well with me once I knew Coralie*s decision. “And what 
docs even that matter,*’ I asked myself, “since either way, 
whether she sets him legally free or whether she doesn’t, 
he is going to be mine ?” 

Richard was going to be mine. What else would, what 
else did, matter ? I had only to wait for him. And, 
thinking of some place where 1 might wait for him? I 
remembered Sainte-Marie-sur-Mer. 

So I cabled him, from Paris, where I stayed the night, 
to address me at the hotel in Sainte-Marie-sur-Mer, and 

EE 
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cabled the same address to my bank in London ; and set 

off, quite happily, fot the South of France. 

It was so lovely, this June, at Sainte-Marie in the South 
of France—perpetual sunshine, and the blue sea to bathe 
in, and flowers everywhere, and the hills. I had brought my 
painting things with me ; and the second afternoon of my 
stay—not the first, because I was too tired after my sea¬ 
bathing—I took a sketch-book up into the hills, and worked 
till the sun was setting, orange and violet and purple over 
the little bay. And that night, standing pensive at my 
window in my almost empty hotel, I told myself how 
foolish I had been ever to doubt Richard, or my own 
capacity for making him happy. Because how could a 
man and a woman who loved be anything but happy, even if 
the world would have none of them, in so heavenly a place ? 
And the next day I wrote to him, ‘7 shall stay here^ darlings till 
you come for me. Come for me soon. I want you so. Every 
sweet breath of air from these hills is like your breath on my lips,'* 

For what did I care, either that night, or for many 
nights fchercafter, that I had so often lied to him with my 
lips ? My heart was his. All his. What did the lies 
matter, so long as he believed and went on believing them ; 
so long as he kept on writing to me ? 

And then, suddenly, after that last one—the last one % 
I have ever had from him—that one in which he told me, 
**Coralie's boat will be here within the hour^ so I must close this 
and go down and meet it, I only hope to goodness she'll be reason- 
ablef his letters stopped. 

For a whole fortnight, I couldn’t believe that they had 
stopped. I thought that my London bank must have 
fc^otten to send them on. But other letters were bein^% 
forwarded on. Sir Frederick’s, telling me that the alimon^ 
deed was almost ready for my signature, and a few little 
bills, and a few words from Hannah. And presently I 
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began to worry a little; till—the sun and the sea-air 
drugging me—I decided that Richard wouldn’t write until 
he had something definite to tell me. 

So another week went by ; and then another, bringing 
back my worry. Till gradually my worn’ turned to panic, 
and to one overwhelming fear. I wanted to cable Richard. 
But he had asked me, after that one cable about my divorce, 
not to do it again. “// only makes the secretaries talk^' he had 
written. we don't want any more talk than we can help 

till my year's up. Goodness knm'Sy there'll be enough of it then." 

And maybe it was the recollection of those words which 
set me to doubting myself once more. But that again, 
1 do not know. 

Neither do I know, though I have tried so often to 
recollect, when 1 was first forced to listen to the Vbicc of 
God and my own conscience. For that light to which I 
have so nearly won has not been revealed to me suddenly. 
And at first I was only conscious of remorse, and of sleep 
going from me, and of a perpetual questioning in my mind. 

“What if he has failed you ?” asked my mind., “What 
if Coralic, and his code, and his Ambassadorship have won 
him away from you ? What are you going to do with 
yourself then ?'* 

f But my mind found no answer to that question. Nor 
to any question. And presently, unable to bear the 
sleeplessness smy longer, I went to the chemist, and he 
recommended me a drug. But there was no peace and no 
sleep for me in that drug. Day-long and night-long 
remorse harried me, and memories of the past. Was the 
loss of Richard to be my punishment for the past, for a l^ m y 
^lies to him, and the sacrifice I had asked of him, and aMbny 
* cruelties, all my perjury to Arthur ? Rather than that, surely, 
I would take an overdose of this sleeping-draught and die. 

Yet what Uttlc hope of Richard was still left forbade me 
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to die. Richard might have written me, and his letter gone 
astray. Richard might be actually on his way to Sainte- 
Marie. I must wait. I must wait. And patiently. Yet 
with ever)’ day my impatience grew more feverish, telling 
me to cable, to find out the worst. 

But because I was so terrified of the worst, I never 
cabled, only waited and waited, soul-sick in that lovely 
sunshine between the blue bay and the hills. 

Daily I walked those hills. Daily I tried to paint the 
beauty of tliem. But all in vain. 

Everything was vain. Because day long and night 
long—as I have learned to understand here—the Voice of 
God and the voice of my own conscience were forcing me 
to listen to them. 

Yet I would not heed. 1 would not heed. 

Two prospects only my distraught mind showed me— 
life with Richard, or death without him. Surely, if he failed 
me, I should have the courage to die ? 

I was still writing to him, hopefully^ pretending to him, 
as I pretended to myself, that I understood his silence, and 
never reproaching him, lest it should make him leave off 
loving me, and lest the mere expression of my fears 
should make them come true. Yet with every letter I 
wrote, hope ebbed. % 

He had failed me. My Richard had failed me. What 
was left but to die ? * 

Every time I went down to the sea it was as though the 
blue water called on me to die. Every time I walked the 
hills, the crags had the same message for me. Every time 
my trembling hand shook those little white pellets from their 
glass phial, they seemed to be saying, “We arv the way, the^ 
one way of release.” 

For always, as day followed day, and night followed 
night, with never a word from Richard, there was remorse 
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in me, and worse than remorse, the knowledge, the hopeless 
inescapable knowledge, “This is your punishment—the 
one fitting punishment—for all your lies and all your 
cruelty and all your wantonness in the past.” And as yet 
I had no gleam, not the faintest, of the light. 

I had almost forgotten the Faith of my girlliood. The 
Virgin and her Child in their niche beside the porch of the 
one little church in Saintc-Marie had no message for me. 
They seemed mere statuary. I used to smile at their crude¬ 
ness every time my way took me by them. And that patient 
priest I used to see, talking with the fishcr-folk, seemed 
mere man, gross and ignorant, and altogether ugly. “How 
could even a fisher-girl confess herself to him?” I used 
to think. And that thought, also, would make me smile. 

Nevertheless, as I can see now, my own need of con¬ 
fession must have been sore on me, that morning as I walked 
the hills. 

That morning, seven weeks after I had come to Saintc- 
Marie, sixsince I had received Richard’s last letter, I walked far 
and far into the hills. And all the while I walked the crickets 
sang to me, maddening me with their incessant song. I was 
altogether mad that morning; and every time I rested on 
some crag there came to me the same temptation. “Dash 
yourself down,” every crag seemed to be saying. “Make 
an end of life. There is no life for you without Richard.” 

Yet every time my courage failed me, and still my feet 
carried me upwards. Upwards and on. 

At last, climbing higher and always higher, I reached 
the topmost peak I could see from my window at Saintc- 
Marie. But there, still above me, rose another peak, and 
'^crowning that peak, their walls part of the very rock from 
which it was fashioned, the houses of a little town. 

A rock-path led to that town ; and up that path my 
feet took me, till I reached the semblance of a road, and a 
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frowning gateway ; and under that gateway I came through 
dark alleys cut out of the rock, past the shuttered doorways 
of tumble-down houses, up rough steps, all in shadow, to a 
long terrace, deserted in the midday sun. 

The whole place seemed deserted. I could see no 
smoke from any chimney. The whole mountain-side 
below seemed deserted—mile after mile of naked quartz 
with only here and there a tree or a sparse patch of cultiva¬ 
tion. But at the far end of the terrace, beyond which rose 
yet more peaks, some stark, some pine-crowned against the 
overpowering blue of midday, was a church. 

Curious, I went towards that church. The door stood 
open. Curious, I pushed aside the curtain and went in. 

It was a poor place, with wliitewashcd walls, and only 
one picture hanging above the altar, and few candles burning 
to the Madonna and the Saints below. Yet the candles 
and the open door told me that this strange little town 
could not be all deserted ; and while I was examining the 
picture I heard footsteps on the bare stone. 

Turning, I saw my strange priest, tall in his soutane, 
priestly, yet with something of the soldier, something 
of the wanderer in his bearing. Stern, he looked; and 
there were lines of suffering on his face. But the lines 
vanished when he spoke. 

He smiled as he spoke, and his gray eyes were friendly, 
and his French betokened the educated man. 

“Madame wastes her time, I fear,’' he said. “Though 
the picture is not altogether uninteresting. A copy of 
Fra Lippo Lippi. Done by some old monk, one presumes. 
There was a monastery here once according to the legend. 
But maybe it is only a legend.” 

Then he paused, still smiling, and looked at me, very 
shrewdly, before he went on. 

“Madame must have come far,” he went on. “From 
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Samte-Marie perhaps ?” And I said. “Yes. Father, from 
Saintc-Marie.” And, still looking at me, he said, “A long 
way, indeed, my daughter. Five-and-twenty kilometres. 
What brought you here. I wonder ? There is notliing to 
see but this poor church of mine and a few old Saracen 
houses such as you will find in any other of our hillside 
towns. No strangers come here, to Garde Oustalct. Not 
even artists. My daughter is an artist, perhaps ? And 
it was then that I said, “Please do not call me daughter. 
For I am not of the Faith.” 

He made no reply to that for a while, only continued 
looking at me. 

“Yet I think that, once, you were Mother Church’s,” 
he said at last; “and somctliing tells me that you wiU be 


hers again.” 

Then, while I was still wondering what next to say, he 
continued. “But if I cannot give you spiritual comfort, at 
least let me offer you bodily comfort. You carry no bag, 
and no parcel. Therefore you have no food with you. 
And in all Garde Oustalet there is not even a bm'et/e." 
And when I answered. “You are too good, but really I'm 
not the least hungry.” he only went on smiling. 

“One must eat,” he smiled. “And my own mid¬ 
day meal is almost ready. A very simple meal—yet enough 


for two.” 

I thought to excuse myself again. I thought to give 
him a note for his poor-box, and go. I was going, when he 
said, “Maybe, you do wrong to leave me. Maybe, I can 
help you. A woman such as you are does not walk all this 
way among our hiUs unless her soul is sore troubled.” And 
when I repeated. “But I am not of the Faith,” he 
said, still smUing, “Do not be afraid. I shaU not try to 
force your confidences” ; and so led me, no longer pro- 
testing—for I was faint with weariness and hunger out 
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of his poor church into the sunshine ; and round the stucco 

walls of it towards his house. 

It was only the tiniest house, very dark and a little 
musty. He left me in the bare little living-room, whose 
deep-embrasured windows barred out the sunshine ; and I 
could hear him busy with his dishes in the kitchen behind, 

“Only a few minutes,” he called to me. “The knives 
and forks are in the drawer of the table. There is an 
extra napkin there, too, I think. Be pleased to lay for your¬ 
self.” And in a few minutes he was back, carrying a dish 
of some stew in one hand, and in the other, extra plates. 

“Hitherto,” he explained as we sat down, “I have had 
an old woman to cook for me. But she died last week. 
And I do not know how to replace her. What would you ? 
Even old women are scarce in Garde Oustalet; and there 
arc no young ones, because they all go down into the coast- 
towns—and the young men with them. Soon, there will 
be no more folk left in Garde Oustalet. Ten years ago, 
when I first came here, we were seven hundred souls. 
To-day, we are scarcely three. But those that remain are 
very good to me. They give me what they can, the bunch 
of grapes, the loaf of bread, a cabbage from this one, eggs 
from the other. And when a fox is shot-” 

“A fox ?” I interrupted. 

“But surely,” he answered, smiling. “We cannot 
afford butcher’s meat in Garde Oustalet. Don’t you think 
I cooked this one quite nicely ?” 

And once more he smiled, sipping the water from his 
thick glass. 

Water, too,” he continued, “is a problem with us. 
So perhaps I should do better to drink wine, despite the 
Greek proverb.” And at that I could not help asking, 
But, Father, what brings a man of your attainments to a 
place like tliis ?” 
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He did not give me a direct answer. But I needed 
none. It was enough to see the lines re-grave themselves 
on his face, and his gray eyes grow sombre. 

came here to help,” he said after a little pause. 
"‘Whence or why is no matter. But there are so few I can 
help here. That is why I asked you to take food with me.” 
And after that he repeated, “But do not be afraid. I shall 
not try to force your confidences” ; and rose—for we had 
done eating by then—and came back with two cups and a 
steaming pot of coffee, and just sat watching me, saying 
hardly a word more, while I drank. And watching him 
back, as steadily as 1 could, there came to me the knowledge 
that this man had suffered, even as 1 was then suffering ; 
and what was more, that he must have been a man out of 
my own world, not ignorant, like that other priest at 
Saintc-Maric-sur-Mcr. 

And maybe it was the thought that he would under¬ 
stand the temptations of my own world which first urged 
me to unburden myself to him. Or maybe it was just that 
sore need which comes to almost every troubled woman, what¬ 
ever her faith, to lay her burden on some man’s shoulders. 
Or maybe, as I like to think since I have come here, it was 
God’s own Voice that ordered me to speak with him. 

But however that may be, I spoke ; naming no names, 
telling no long story, just asking, “Father, my soul is 
troubled, and perhaps you can comfort me spiritually as you 
have already comforted me bodily” ; and when he had 
nodded—he only nodded—his willingness to hear me, 
laying my problem before him as I might have laid it 
any other man of my own world. And only when I ^ 
done speaking did I realise how little I had told him of the 
truth ; and that he knew it. as neither Richard, nor Arthur. 

nor any other man had ever known it. 

Yet his smile was still kindly when that silence feU 
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between us, and he rose again, and put a hand on my 
shoulder, saying, “You ask me what there remains for you 
to do, daughter. But that, I cannot tell you. For without 
God, nothing remains. And until you have found Him, freely 
of your own will, neither man nor woman can help you.^* 
And no more would he say, though I begged him to, 
tiy'ing to kiss his hand and cr)dng to him, except, just as he 
dismissed me, “If you would find God, put away the world 
for a while. Go meditate. For only after much meditation 
can those who have sinned deeply—and I think that you 
have sinned more deeply than you have told me—win to 
clarity and peace.” 


And to-night, at long last, as I sit here writing all that 
is left of my story, I feel that I am very near to peace. For 
as I came down from Garde Oustalct, by that shorter way 
which my strange priest had shown me, I found myself 
looking on a wayside cross ; and, shamed because 1 had not 
been able to tell all the truth even to a man of God, 1 stayed 
by that cross, folding my hands on my bosom and prstying, 
as I had not prayed since my girlhood, for light. And 
although, then, I was given only a little light, I was given 
sufficient to see what I must then do. 

So, when I got back to Sainte-Marie, I followed my 
little light, which only showed me that I must at least give 
Richard his chance of escaping from the coil my love had 
woven about him, and sent him tliat cable, telling him, as 
diplomatically as I could, to stay on at his post until he 
received my next letter. 

And next day I wrote that letter in whidt I said. 

Datling^ sometbwg tells me that Coralie won't do what rve want* 
Jind if 1 m tighty I know how it must be worrjingyou. Don't 
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let it worry you, don't be in too much of a hurry to send in 

your papers. You're so nearly an Ambassadors and it's such an 
honour. Take time^ darling. Think overy very carefullyy whether 
Vm worth the sacrifice.'* 

But more than that chance I could not bring myself to 
give him ; and at the very end of my letter I wrote, “7 love 
you and I shall always love you. So come to me ifyou can." 


So why hasn’t he come ? Why hasn't he even written ? 
I think I know. I think that this is all God’s doing. 



Just as it was His doing that made me remember this place 
which I had not thought of for more than twenty years, 
and brought me here—for how could I remain on in Saintc- 
Maric with the sea and the crags and those pellets in my glass 
phial all urging me that I should do away with myself? to 
meditate, as His strange priest had bidden me, on my sins. 

For to-night I know that I am all sins, and altogether 
unworthy of a man like Richard. So what am I to do 

even if he does come back ? 

Coralie has not consented to his divorce. Of that, I 
am certain. If she had, he would have cabled me to 
Saintc-Marie and the cable would have been forwarded. 
Therefore, if he does come back, it will be to offer me 

more than the sacrifice of his career. 

He will be sacrificing everything, Can I accept that 

sacrifice ? Can even my love repay him for it ? 

O God, in whom I at last believe, let me meditate this 
one question truly. Give me the ultimate clarity an 
before day dawns—^Thy Full Light. 



CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 

This morning, at long last, I feci that I have received the 
Full Light. 

It came to me, as I had prayed, with the dawn, while 
the November sun was yet behind the mountains, and the 
misty waters of the lake were still so calm that the bells 
on the fishing-nets scarcely tinkled. 

Those waters are still calm. Only a gleam of the 
sun’s rim is visible above the mountains. The lay-sister has 
not yet brought me my breakfast, as I sit here, in no wise 
weary, still meditating on the reasonableness of God. 

Why has it taken me all these years, two-and-forty of 
them, to learn just that one lesson : the divine reasonable¬ 
ness of God, and that all He asks of me, now that I 
have at last learned to believe in Him, is that I should be 
just as reasonable as He is Himself? 

I must be reasonable, even about my love for Richard. 

And fearless. That is another lesson. This respite from 

the world has been given me for a purpose—to test my 

love. And this test is final, leading either to heaven or to 
hell. 

If he comes back, if he even offers to come back, it will 
be at the sacrifice of everything he has been brought 
up to reverence—his code, the crown of his career, his 
very honour. He will be abandoning more than Coralie, 
more than his Ambassadorship, for my sake. He will be 
abandoning his Service and outcasting himself from his 

444 
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fellows. Is it reasonable of me, or of any woman, to ask 
so much, to take so much, from a man ? 

My light shows me that it is not reasonable, or fair, or 
even decent. The finest woman is unworthy of such a 
gift. And I am no fine woman, only a poor wanton sinner, 
who has lied and lied to him, and to many men, so that they 
might love me, or to excite their lust. 

But my love for Richard is not ah lust. Something 
fine, despite all my grievous sins, is still in it. Now, 
whatever fine there is in my love for Richard comes to the 
last test. And already I know how it must answer to that 
test—if I am to save myself from hell. 

There is but one way to save my feet from hell, and 
to win absolution for all my sinning. I must give Richard 
up I 

It will be very, very hard for me to give him up ; never 
to see him any more, or hear his voice any more in those 
quiet hours when we arc companions as well as lovers. 
Yet what else can I do ? lam not worthy of him. And 
were I to live with him, my life would be one living lie. 
He believes in me. He believes that I am a good 
woman. He believes that as firmly as I now believe 
in God. 


Everything here, in this holy hush after the dawn, is 
speaking to me of God—that bird just starting its song under 
my window, this jessamine creeping across the sill, and now 
that bell which summons the sisters to Matins. Happy, 


happy sisters, their lives dedicate to Christ! 

If I give up Richard—as I tnust, unless my love is to 
prove altogether selfish and worthless—would the rest of 
my life be acceptable to Christ ? Could I paint for Mini, 
as Fra Lippo Lippi, as those old monks, as my own father 
before me, once painted ? Or should I be too happy, just 
painting ? Would Mother Church demand a greater 
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penance of me, that same penance I did in war-time, the 
healing of His sick ? 

But for Richard there shall be no penance except the 
loss of my love. It will hurt him if he still cares for me— 
and somehow, this morning, I know that he still does, and 
that there is some explanation, some perfectly reasonable 
explanation, for this silence—to lose my love. Yet it will 
only hurt him a little. His work, his success, the admira¬ 
tion and respect of his fellows, will console him. And 
I, too, shall be consoled—even if only by the thought that 
he can never know my unworthiness—if only Mother 
Church will receive me as a nun. 

He will think of me often, and always kindly—my real 
motive being still hidden from him, though, perhaps, he 
will guess the best of it—if I just write and tell him that I 
have decided to offer myself as a nun. He will go on believ¬ 
ing in my goodness, even as I believe in the goodness of 
God. 

His faith in me will not be broken. He will go on 
being good. As he has always been good. As most men 
and most women are good till the devil tempts them. As 
Arthur was good—so good, always, even when I was most 
cruel and most unreasonable to him. 

But Arthur’s faith in me is altogether broken ; and that 

faith I cannot restore. I am no longer his wife. Yet at 

least I can restore him his money. (James’ money shall be 

Mother Church’s.) And that I will do very gladly, hoping, 

now that he is legally free—for we are both of us free, as* 

Sir Frederick wrote me just before I left Sainte-Marie—he 

will find some other, some younger, some sweeter woman 

to bring him the happiness he deserves. And almost it is 

in me to wish that same happiness for Richard, living greatly, 

living wisely, living reasonably and successfully down the 
last of his years. 
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Richard darling, if only for my sake, let them be great 
years, full of honour and achievement—and worthy, if 
God so wills it that Coralic should be taken from you, of 
some better woman's love. 

But without you, I would have nomore of any man’s love. 
I would be Christ’s, and Christ’s only, living chastely, living 
soberly, living obediently, living only for Christ’s service 
like that strange priest to whom my feet were led across the 
hills. 

I am so glad that my feet were led across those hills, 
and to this place of peace and comfort, I am so glad, so 
utterly glad, that I have won back, as I have won back, 
to the Faitli of my girlhood, to tliis clarity and to this peace. 

Matins are just over. Two and two, in their white 
robes, the sisters arc coming from Chapel. Happy, happy 
sisters 1 If only I am permitted to be one of you, serving 
Mother Church as she wills in the sunshine of my own 
Italy, warm as the heart in my breast ? 

They arc so warm, tliis first slant of the day’s sunshine 
and this new heart in my breast, as I sit here waiting for the 
lay-sister to bring me my breakfast. I know what I must 
do—God Himself has shown me what I must do—to prove 
my love for Richard. I will do it forthrightly, confident 
in the Divine Reasonableness. And unafraid, because 
all my devils, even that last worst devil which entered into 
me when my ^luricl Mar)% whom the Faith tells me I shall 
meet again in Paradise, was taken from me for a space, 
have been cast out. 

* • • 

Cast out ? 

Mother of God intercede for me. God the Father let Thy 
Son help me. Show me the light again. Tell me what I am 
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to 4o. Tell me how I am to answer this cable, which the 
lay-sister brought me half an hour ago—can it be only half 
an hour ago ?—with my breakfast. 

Mother of God, hear my prayer. Intercede with the 
Father and Thy Son to give me back the light. Where is 
my light ? It has gone out. I cannot see it. I can see 
nothing, nothing except these few words that tell me 
Coralie is dead. 

Coralie is dead. Richard has been ill again. Richard 
wants me to go to him, to be his wife. 

His wife, his comrade through the great years, the 
final years, full of honour, full of achievement ? 

His wife ? I, the wanton and the perjurer. 

His wife ? I, the cruel woman and the vile, who, if I 
go to him, must lie and lie and go on lying till death takes 
me unshriven, for fear lest I lose his love. 

His wife, sharing the honours of his Embassy with 
him ? I who, but half an hour ago, knew myself, as I 
still know myself, so unworthy ? 

His wife ? I, to whom God—can it be only this dawn 
—revealed His Full Light so clearly ? 


O Richard, Richard, my own darling, whither shall 
these erring feet lead me ? 

To God ? Or to you ? 

< 
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Biography & Memoirs 


By The Marquess of Winchester 


STATESMEN, 
FELONS & 
FINANCIERS 


He RE is a volume of deep interest by the Marquess of 
Winchester, who biS \\Titten a vivid account of the 
ups and do\NTis of his life under the editorship of Mr. 
Shane Leslie, who also contributes a preface. 

Starting life as a younger son. Lord Winchester enjoyed 
the brilliant sporting society' of the Victorian Age. and he 
describes here the shooting and hunting parties of the 
great country bouses, adding vivid recollections of the 
Wyndhams (especially of George W'yndham) and of 
Lord Rosel>cry before he dallied \sath fame. 

After an exciting period in South Africa he settlM 
down as a country magnate, but bis South African life 
had given him a thirst for adventure and an inclination 
towards the City. Successful as was his career, be 
finaily brought it to disaster by acting as Chairman for 

the Hatry Companies. . ^ t j 

Retiring to honourable poverty in France, Lord 

Winchester has written his Apologia without fear or 
favour. In this book he publishes lus true relations 
with Hatry and leaves the judgment to bis fellow 
countrymen. IlluslraUd. iSs. 


By Lieut.-Colonel Graham Seton Hutchison 

METEOR 

Author of Warrior’* {2nd tmp.). 

Footslogger was a thriller from real life. Controvereial. 

provocative : praised by some and 
others. At the conclusion of that book Colonel Hutchi¬ 
son wrote these words : ‘T am going on now. Colonel 
Hutchison has gone on. and with that terrific, almost 
exhausting energy wliicb we ex^ct from ‘^m- 
He has Ixien to Gcnnany and in close 
those forces now producing events^ He tok 

us in the course of this new book, off the beaten track 
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f f 4 ^»4 

and on Icsiiire bent in all kinds of places. He is sent to 
India to blaze a new trail there, and he views that land 
of perplexity from an angle seen by few. Colonel 
Hutchison is always provocative. His spirit i.s fierce 
and ardent and is rcfiected in his writings. In this book 
IS fresh adventure, origmahty of view and art. It is a 
book packed with interest and written in that sparklin'^, 
urgent manner which carried The “W" P!.ih. PoolslosgTr 
and Warrior to the high peaks of success. 

Illustrated, i8s. 


By Mrs. Steuart Erskine KING FAISAL OF IRAQ 

Author of "Tiventy-ninc Years: the Story of King 

Alfonso of Spain", etc. ^ 

This is the first authentic life of one of the most 
romantic and outstanding personalities of our day. 
King b.ii.sal is still a comparatix'cly j'oung man ; he has 
still much to accomplish, but now that Iraq has entered 
into the comity of the League of Nations as an 
independent Arab State, it is particularly appropriate 
that the past should be survcj'ed. 

Iho stor>’ we are told so graphically here, starts with 
the birth of a third son to the Sharif of Mekka in the 
summer residence of the family at Ta'if in the Hijas ; 
jt follows his upbringing among the Bedawin tribes, his 

^ semi-prisoner in Constantinople, when 
Abdul Hamid II was in power; illustrates the Arab 
movement for freedom, and shows how this movement 
was reaching its climax when the World War swept the 
Arabs along in a wider struggle. The desert advance 
to Damascus has often been described, but the part 
taken by the Sharif Faisal is not so well known. Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine throws fresh light on some obscure 
passages and the almost legendary figure so graphically 
painted by Lawrence, gradually develops into the 
present-day, hard-working, capable ruler of modem 

Illustrated, 12s. td. 
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By George Grossrnith G.G. 

Grandson of the man upon whom Dickens based 
Mr. Pickwick, and son of the famous Victorian enter¬ 
tainer, George Grossnuth lias been on tlie stage for 
more than forty years. 

Mr. Grossmith's reminiscences cover a period of half a 
century, and deal with the theatre, social life, clubs and 
supper-time haunts (from the old "Hast Hoorn" at the 
Criterion to the newest and most fashionable night-club). 
Paris, where he hail the freedom of the house of a 
nobleman whom Ralph Newill insisted did not “exist". 
America, including Hollywood, and he h:is scores of 
stories to tell of the notabilities he has known. 

His friends have included princes and pugilists, cabinet 
ministers, and chorus girls, senators and stirs : he has 
done practically everything there is to do in the theatre : 
he wrote the first revue for London ; he was at the 
Gaiety during the great years of George Edwardes. 
Gertie Millar and Edmund Payne—when he sang 
■'Yip-i-addy'' the audience booed because the chorus girls 
showed part of their knees—and he has produced in¬ 
numerable shows from big musical comedies to "The 
Midnight Follies". Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


ByJ, Wentzoorth Day 


KATE DON: 

KING OF SPEED 

Author of‘Speed : The Life of Sir Malcolm Campbell" (4M imp.),etc. 

No man alive can claim more records in the world of 
motor-cycling, motor racing and mot >r-boatmg than 
Mr. Kaye Don, the only man who has bravclhil at two 
miles a minute on land, in the air, and on tlic water. 
Equally he is probably the only Enghshiiian who pos* 
seics tlic unique but embarrassing distinction of having, 
in one night, bombed by mistalm not only 
tlie Portuguese, but also British General Headquarters 
in France ! Into the brief span of forty-one 
has crammed enough adventure and 

put to ^amo the -ost ^^ao^st.c n.g^ 
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Biography & Memoirs 

By Kitty Shannon FOR MY CHILDREN 

This is a very charming and delightful and unusual 
book. The idea of writing it came to Kitty Shannon 
when she was telling her son about her own life as a girl, 
and about her father who was a very great man as well 
as a great painter. 

It is thus written very simply and sincerely, and it tells 

of her childhood in days more spacious than our own, and 

portrays very vividly life in artistic surroundings 

We read of the wonderful times before the war and 

those of us who are young realize, with something of a 

shock, that our parents had just as gay and good a time 

then as we have now. We read of America, of motor 

Europe: of parties Kitty Shannon 
attended ; of Australia, and so forth. 

We read of the coming of the war. of the many changes 
\Nhich took place, and of financial consequences to so 
many There are, in the book, about thirty illustrations 
by Kitty Shannon s father and eight portraits in colour 
by the author herself. 

For those who appreciate descriptions of beautiful 
thmgs, of amusing incidents and people of many 
dihercnt t>'pes. this unusual book will appeal. It is a 
v^urne into which one can dip again and again, each 
time finding something new and charming. 

Illusirated. i 8 s. 

♦♦♦>♦♦> ♦♦ I M ♦ 


By Bernard Grant 


TO THE FOUR CORNERS 

THE MEMOIRS OF A NEWS 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

With an Introduction by Sir Philip Gibbs 

PWf r?, news photographers in 

thS brothers Grant who. with 

nltt tw recording the history of the 

p^t thirty enthralling years all over the world. 

This unusual book tells the story of Bernard Grant and 

IS illustrated with numerous historic photographs taken 

during the present century. ^ iZtfated^lf, 
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Biography ci? Memoirs 


Bj 'Gene Corri FIFTY YEARS IN THE RING 

A TRUE descendant of the old Corinthians, 'Gene Corri 
has rightly been described as the most famous boxing 
referee ol all time. He has controlled more fights—and 
certainly more championship fights—than any other 
man in the history of the Ring, and always for the love 

of the game. . ^ 

After fifty years as an active patron on boxing, Mr. com 
has at last time to sit in an armchair and reflect upon the 
golden days of boxing, the thrilling fights he has 
witnessed and the famous boxers he has met. In this 
book he describes in vivid, and often amusing, f^hion 
some of the great glove contests of his time. This is a 
book which wall, assuredly, command a place among the 
best boxing-books of all time. JllustraUd, i8s. 


By P, C. Ettighqffer 


THE ISLAND OF 
THE DOOMED 


In this strange and in many ways temble Jxxik, P. C. 

Ettichoffer tells the almost unbelievable story of 
Alfons PaoU Schwartz who, in 19^2. was released from 
Devil's Island after a period of th^een yc^. 

DomicUed in Alsace, but born m ^rsiw. ^ 

one of those cases of disputed nationaUty. He fought 
for Germany in the Great War. and after its cessation 

was arrested by the French, declared ^ 
deported for an indefinite period on a charge of ^^”6 
for^e enemy. His case was vigorously contest!^ by 
friends, but it took them thirteen years of unremitting 

wdih out in the cages of the dread 

* 'D^h®ship". this account of Uic o 

life as a prisoner is vivid and dreadful. M the same 

time mere sensationaUsni has been ^te 

restraint of the narrative enhances its power, ine 
book is a devastating indictment of a system whi^ 
permits such a case, and is of absorbing interest. 12s. 6d. 


Travel & Adventure 


I]y Major W, Robert Foran KILL OR BE KILLED 

Author of “ Roshaiiara of the Seven Cities", etc. 

Major foran. who, with his novels, lias proved him¬ 
self a compiler of thrilling adventure, here writes of 
the thrilling n<l\’entnres he h.us hitnself experienced. 

Me has spent o\er thirty years in \ arions parts t)f the 
world, mostly in Africa, and has hunted or photographed 
most of the more dangerous wild animals. In this book 
he has recordetl his ad\entures in pursuit of tiger, 
leopards, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, buffalo and other 
wiki beasts, as well as some of the adventures of many 
of the old-time hunters of Africa, intimate friends of his 
when resident in Kenya and Eastern Africa, 
i here is, believes Major I-'oran, but one law prevailing 
in the wild regions of the earth—kill or be killed. No 
mercy is ever gi\en ; none ever asked. Every form of 
life goes in constant fear of destruction. It is the sur¬ 
vival of the filte.st. 

ihere is to be found in this book humour and tragedy 
and ^ a rich and varied fund of experience and infor¬ 
mation. Illustrated, i8s. 

Journalism 


By Ken?iedy Williaynson 


CAN YOU WRITE 
SHORT STORIES? 


Editor, "The \V>itcr". With an Inhoduction Iv Michael 
Joseph, author of "Complete Wtilingfor Propi" 

Mr, Kennedy Williamson occupies a peculiarly stra¬ 
tegic position for writing such a handbook as this. 
Tor some years he has edited The M ViVer—that palladium 
of the young author ; and his two lectureships on "The 
Art of W riting , under the London County Council, 
have brought him into touch with hundreds of students. 
Accordingly he has had unique opportunities for under¬ 
standing the difhculties with which aspirant story- 
wTiters are confronted. m 




History 


Bj George Daiigerfield 


BENGAL MUTINY 


The story of one of the dark chapters in the history of 
India—or in the history of our Empire. Native 
regiments mutinied against their English officers, 
looking the “Devil’s Wind" that meant famine, murder, 
and massacre to the white dwellers throughout Northern 
ln<lia. 'I'his book is concerned with the central events 
of that mutiny when a handful of Englishmen, facing 
terrific odds, managed to stand against the native 
armies. Three of the chapters deal with the massacre 
at Delhi and its capture, the siege of Cawnpore followed 
by the most horrible massacre in the annals of India, 
the siege of Lucknow that lasted for eighty-seven days— 
probably the most terrible and shocking events in the 
history* of the last century, and events in the light of 
which it is possible to understand some of our problems 
in India to-day. 6d. 


Bv - Arminus GENERALS OF TI-IE GREAT WAR 

Something of a sensation is likely to be caused by the 
publication of this book. It is the work of a German 
writer who hides his identity under a nom-de-p ume, 
while he discusses with almost startling frankness 
eighteen of the Allied and German Generals m command 

of the Great War. u *. » •» 

Who “Arminus” may be we do 
authority can hardly be questioned for his material 
been gathered from the official \\ar documents of the 
Allied and enemy nations, from the diaries and memoire 
of the Generals tliemselves, and from English. French, 
Senna., American. Italian, and 
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sport 

Bj Andy Ducat ANDY DUCAT’S CRICKET BOOK 

Mr. Andrew Ducat (or “Andy” as he is affectionately 
known to thousands) belongs to the verj’ select little 
band of atliletes who have represented England both at 
cricket and football. His experiences of twenty-five 
years’ first-class cricket with the Surrey County Club 
have provided him with invaluable material for such a 
book as this and his practical cricket articles have 
appeared regularly in many of the leading papers for a 
number of years. Since his retirement from Surrey, Mr. 
Ducat has devoted many of his leisure hours to assem¬ 
bling for book publication the notes he made during his 
playing career on the whole art of cricket. 

This book is essentially practical and instructive ; it 
deals with every aspect of batting, bowling and fielding ; 
it contains the author's views on the “leg-theorj'” and 
“body-line” controversy; it deals with the art of cap¬ 
taincy ; with local club organization, the rules and the 
history of the game. It is a book in which every young 
player can find just that advice and guidance which he 
seeks, and it contains much that will prove of value 
to the more experienced. Illustrated, 45. 6rf. 


By Dr. D.Johson-Scott^ M.C, 

BEAGLING FOR BEGINNERS 

This is a book which no good and true beagler can 
afford to be without, be he Master, Whipper-in, or 
member of that heterogeneous assembly, the Field. 
Written in simple and, as far as possible, non-technical 
language, it is intended to be a book for beginners, but 
as the most doughty veteran in every hunting field is 
never averse to describing himself as a beginner, it is, 
indeed, therefore, also a book for everyone. Such subjects 
as Checks, Riot, the Mystery of Scent, the Breeding of 
Hounds and Heredity in relation to breeding take on 
new and undreamt-of values. 

Dr. Jobson-Scott served his hunting-apprenticeship 
over thirty years ago, when working a big country 
medical practice in the saddle among the Cotswold 
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Hills, and to this day it is a marvel to him bow his 
daily round of visits invariably happened to start “in the 
direction in which hounds were". Illustrated, los. 6cf. 



By Ray Bergman JUST fishing 

All who have ever thrilled at the swirling leap of a rain¬ 
bow trout, or the grim, dogged light of a small-mouth 
bass, ^s•ill find in this book long hours of keen enjoyment, 
mingled with the tested instructions of a shrewd angler. 

The odour of the woods is here, the Heck of sunlight on 
a grassy bank, the rushing waters of the finest trout- 
streams. 

The book covers the equipment and methods for set and 
dry-fly fishing, nymph and lure fishing for trout, plug 
fishing for bass, pike and pickeral, trolling for lake trout, 
bait fishing, weather conditions, and many otlier aspiects. 

The book is profusely illustrated not only with numerous 
drawings throughout the text. fuU-page plates of lures 
and four coloured fly plates painted by Dr. Edgar 13 urke, 
but also with faithful and beautiful reproductions of 
the more important species of fish, painted in full colour 
from life by Mr. Fred. Everett. Illustrated, 25s. 


Bj Luigi Barbasetti 


THE ART OF THE FOIL 
With a Short History of Fencing 


Profusely illusiraUd with half-tunes and with line-cuts by Ciro 

Barbasetti 


Luigi Barbasetti is, perhaps, the greatest living 
authority on fencing in Europe. Not only is his 
system used by the Italian Military but also m Austna 
and Germany. The present volume is published both 
in Italian and in German, and now appears for the first 
time in English. The author not only hM a perfect 
knowledge of the theory and practice of fencing, but 
be himself is one of the finest fencers in Ei^opc. 

The Art of the Foil is the first work in the English lan- 
^age on the subject of fencing that contains a complete 
and authoritative presentation of the theory and 
technique of fencing wth a foil. Illustrated. 21s. 
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Nature Books 


By Edward C. Ash 

THE BOOK OF THE GREYHOUND 

Author of‘The Practical Dog Book", "Dogs : Their History" 

Mr. Ash’s various momimental works upon the dog 
have been hailed as the finest of their kind. They 
serve, all over the world, as standard hooks of reference 
and are the result of years of patient research. 

This new book is the most cxhaiistivc, the most complete 
and, in many ways, the most astoni.shing volume Mr. 

Ash has produced. There is nothiiig (juite like it in 
the world, and its axithor has for years investigated into 
the history of his subject, trying to discover llie impor¬ 
tance of colour, pedigree, age, feeding, rearing, breeding ; 
the true history of the breed and the origination of the 
Waterloo Cup and the coursing meetings of the past. 

1 he study has resulted in many astonishing analyses and 
most valuable hints and suggestions. 

1 o the man or woman interested in Greyhounds this 
volume will prove invaluable and of delightful interest. 

I he many illustrations are unique. They bring the 
(«reyhound from 4000 years ago to the Waterloo Cup 
\\ inners and track record-breakers of to-day. 

llluitrated, 25s. 


By David Grew THE SORREL STAIXION 

Illustration by PA UL BROWN 

^His splendid tale of a Western stallion is a welcome 
relief from that peculiar sentimentality which seems 
to cling with such tenacity to the usual stories of this 
kind. 

It is more than a really good story of a horse, for the 
book has splendid characteristics and its appeal is to 
young and old alike. As a history it should rival 
Black Beauty in popularity. Illustrated, 12s. 64 . 
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Spiritualism 

^ „r o* THROUGH THE 

Bj F. Iv , Fttz^imons PSYCHIC DOOR 

During the present century the investigation of Psychic 
Phenomena has claimed the attention of many of our 
most famous writers. The public interest in these 
Phenomena, which are included under the general term 
of Spiritualism, is steadily appreciating, and to those 
who have omitted to acquire any knowledge of the 
subject this work is strongly recommended as a valu¬ 
able instruction to the study of the facts on which 
Spiritualists base their beliefs. It consists of an 
acciiratc record of the author’s experiences over a period 
of thirty-five years. It emphasizes, with an insistence 
that will not be denied, the vital im|X)rtance of the 
knowledge gained by investigations : and in \ iew of the 
result obtained by Mr. FitzSimons the reader will be 
compelled to admit that no intelligent person can afford 
to overlook the facts here pre.'entcd. 

IlliistraUd, los. 6 d. 

A/id now for the 
best of the new 

fiction 
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General Fiction 


By Gilbert Frankau EVERYWOMAN 

It is the unanimous opinion of the four readers to 
whom we submitted it. that Everywotttan represents 
Mr. Frankau’s high-water-mark of achievements as a 
novelist. The story of Olivia Sancetti as told by herself 
in the four hundred pages of this book is one of the most 
poignant human documents ever written. Startling 
in its dramatic force, and utterly daring in its stark 
realism, Everywoman is a picture of modern existence 
which, once read, will never be forgotten. Every woman, 
and every man too. will see something of his or her own 
soul-struggles reflected in the mind of Olivia. This new 
novel of Mr. Frankau’s has a great story running through 
it. Yet at the same time it is something more than a 
story—both a criticism and a philosophy of life. Many 
will blame, and some will altogether reject the woman 
whom Mr. Frankau has so ably dra^vn for us, with all 
her temptations, all her weaknesses, and yet all her 
underlying fineness, in this novel. Yet that there will 
be few who will not, in their heart of hearts, sympathize 
with her, we feel sure. 8s. 6 d. 

Limited Edition 0/555 copies printed on special paper and 
each copy numbered ; and signed by the author £i is. od. 




Bj Robert Hichens A VOLUME OF STORIES 

Author of "Dr Artz" (sih imp.), "The Garden of Allah", etc. 

A VOLUME of stories by Mr. Hichens is an event. Very 
few living wTiters combine so thoroughly and com¬ 
pletely the very different arts of the novelist and the 
short-story wTiter. All the stories in this volume are 
in Mr. Hichens’ best vein ; models of their kind in 
technique, they cover a wide field and contain a long 
gallery of vivid characters. js. Gd. 
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General Fiction 



By Lily Tobias EUNICE FLEET 

Author of "My Mother’s House" 

Eunice Fleet is a novel which has been long awaited and 
which, appearing now, is particularly opportune. 

It has, for its theme, the tragedy, the humiliation, the 
abuse which all conscientious objectors to war. if they 
remain loyal to their faith, must suficr in the event of 
Ns-ar. 

The story, standing as it does for so much, tells how a 
popular athlete is condemned as a coward and felon, 
abandoned by his %N'ife to a tragic hate because of his 
refusal to fight in the last war, and afterward rehabili* 
tated to her memory. While the protagonists are 
imaginary, the background is one of realism based on 
experience and observation. 

Eunice Fleet demands attention. It is a novel which 
possesses significance for every man and woman. 7s. td. 


By Leonie Shrager 

Author of "Blue Coast" 


TOY TREE 


This is the story, the very charming, witty and dramatic 
story, of three successful people, of their struggles for 
recognition and their determination to get on 
The glamour of the stage, the lure of the footlights : this 
Madeleine Riza had attained, and yet. at the end of it 
all found herself caught up in the network of a drama 
far more subtle than any she had produced on the stoge. 
Iconic Shrager has already WTitten one novel which 
attracted the attention of the discerning. This is her 
second, and reveals how quick has been her developm^t 
and how surely she has seized popular taste. 7s. oa. 
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General Fiction 


By Barbara Cartland JUST OFF PICCADILLY 

Author of “For What?" {yd imp.), “A Virginin 

Mayfair" {^th iwp.), etc. 

VC^itty, original, and in many ways rather scathing, 
Barbara Cartland’s stories of Society life, and her 
graphic pictures of the whole whirligig of modern 
pleasure, make most entertaining and fascinating reading. 

The heroine of Just Off Piccadilly finds herself not only 
parentless, but penniless as well. With difficulty she 
gets a job as dance hostess in a West End restaurant. 

Here she encounters trouble, tragedy, and love. But 
the love doesn’t last and the trouble and the tragedy 
do ; so she goes abroad and suffers many adventures ; 
gains a great deal of experience, and returns to London. 

We leave her finally with her life still before her and 
with a vastly increased knowledge of that strange, sad, 
gay, noisy existence which whirls around Piccadilly. 

7 s. 6 d. 

By Frederic Arnold Kummer 

THE GOLDEN PIPER 

Author of “Forbidden Wine" {yd imp.), etc. 

Thb quiet humour, the keen flashes of character and 
the ingenious plot found in Forbidden Wine won a 
great many friends for Frederic Kummer, and aroused 
considerable expectations for the future. The Golden 
Piper reflects the certain advance of its autlior to the 
forefront of modern writers; it is a brilliantly devised 
and brilliantly executed novel, dealing with the effects 
upon a circle of acutely opposing characters of the 
capricious whims of a dying millionaire. ys. Od. 

JUDITH CLIFFORD 

y4 novel of the theatre by 

ROBERT COURTNEIDGE 

Tbe famous Producer and Author of “/ Was an Actor Once” 

ys. 6d, 
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Gtneral Fiction 


All omnibus containing 3 long novels by 

H. A. VACHELL 

Jhe Virgin 

Old of Great Tribulation 
Into the Land of Nod 
75. Cxi. 


By Margaret Baillie-Saiinders 


THE GILDED 
WIDOWER 


Author of "Mary Simnel's Marrying" {yth thous.), 
"Green Sanctuary" (4/A thous.), etc. 

It seemed almost that Will Hamblyn. reputed to be a 
descendant in a bar-sinister degree from that much- 
wedded monarch, Henry VIII. was denied by fate a 
happy marriage. "Harry Tudor's last kick, a witty 
friend epitomized the affair of Hamblyn s several 

marriages. , 

The bitter root of the man’s first tragedy was m the 
fact that he had no son to inherit his money. Embit¬ 
tered. he sells his home; founds a large fortune and, 
upon the death of his elderly and implacable wife, begins, 
all unconscious of the fact, to re-enact the story of 
own alleged ancestor. 7 ^* 


By Marjorie Stewart MYSTERIOUS WAY 

Author of "Adam Square" (yd imp.) 

Although in no sense a sequel to Marjorie Stew^ s 
brilliant first novel, Adam Square, Mysterioxes Way 
carries the reader still further along the road with some 
of the friends made in that quiet comer of the big West 
of England city depicted in the preliminary volume. 

Ow# 




General Fiction 



By Philip Hughes MY STRANGE WIFE 

Author of "Night Girl" {yd imp.), "Together" {iith imp.) 


Philip Hughes is a rising novelist who has been 
described by the Morning Post as “the late \V. J. 
Locke’s pre-ordained successor". And already the 
three novels which have come from his pen have achieved 
remarkable successes. 

My Strange Wife is a delicate story of modern marriage, 
rich in dramatic situations, and ending on a happy note. 

7s. 6d. 




By Dorothy Cunynghame THE JADE LOTUS 

Author of "Summer's Lease" {^th imp), "The Uttoynost Gift" 

Sitmmer's Lease was a first novel of very considerable 
promise ; it achieved an encouraging success which 
was repeated by its successor The Uttermost Gift. 

Here is Dorothy Cunynghame's third novel, and a 
very capable, satisfactory and attractive novel it is. 

In it Miss Cunynghame tells the story of a girl who, at 
each turning-point of her life, is held back by some 
psychic, irresistible force. 7s. 6 d. 

A-A- .A—A-A—A—A—A. A-A A—A, A-A ^ A. 

▼ T▼ ▼ TTTV ▼ 

By Netta Muskett PLASTER CAST 

Author of "Nor Any Dawn", "After Pain", etc. 

Old Franz Baumer, dying, entrusts to Roland Wade. 

a young pianist with boundless enthusiasm but no 
genius, the unpublished manuscripts which represent his 
life work. Gretel, Baumer's young daughter, unaw'are 
of their value, shuts herself away, grief-stricken, in 
a convent school and Wade yields to the temptation to 
publish the music as his own. 

How Gretel. returning in ignorance of his duplicity, 
teaches him through love and suflering to break the 
plaster cast of his own creation, makes a novel full of 
interest and certain of popularity. 7s. 6d. 
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General Fiction 


By Naomi Jacob POOR STRAWS! 

Author of "Roots" (6/A thous.), "Groping" (yihthous.). etc. 

Nobody who read it can have forgotten the mag¬ 
nificent study of a Yorkshire woman which Miss 
Jacobs gave us in Roots. And now. in this novel, she 
gives a complete and detailed study of a middle-class 
family in a Yorkshire manufacturing town. Each mem¬ 
ber of the family is drawn with that wealth of detail 
which has secured for Miss Jacobs her reputation^ one 
of the greatest of the women novelists of our day. 

The book is a portrait gallery, but the portraits are 
living, breathing people, in whose everyday lives, work, 
and small romances we share and sympathize. 

What Noami Jacob did with the Gollantz family, she has 
done again with the Miller ; and in a different sphere, in a 
different manner, Joseph Miller is no less of a charac^r 
than Emmanuel Gollantz. 7 «- 


By Hallam Simmons 


THE THREE SHIPS 


Here is an amusing story of America to-day. 

how an Englishwoman of title, a woman of experience 

and poise, dfops into the lives of ^rawes 

and manages them with great success. 
a few people, her charm succeeds with others, and l^r 

experiences as a V.A.D. are extremely useful. 7 ^- 


Two new short novels in one volume by 

ISABEL C. CLARKE 

Author of "That Whtch Was Utsf. "rhe Srerrt 




General Fiction 

GILBERT FRANKAU’S 

K.O!iiances 

AN OMNIBUS CONTAINING 
The Lore Storj of AJidte Tr/wton 
Gerald Cranstones Lady 
Life—and Erica 

8 /. Gd, 

4 » 4 » 44 ♦♦ 4^44 4 ^♦♦ 


By Anne Hepple THE OLD WOMAN SPEAKS 

A lithor of “The Runaway Family", “Gay Go Up" {^fh imp), etc. 

In her new novel, The Old li^oman Speaks, Anne Hepple 
tells through the mouth of an old, old woman the 
story of the love of a headstrong youth and a crippled, 
taciturn man for a spirited and lovely girl. 

The old woman, who finally reveals the truth of all the 
tragedy and mystery that set the small village won¬ 
dering and talking for years, enlivens with her simple 
philosophy, her deep humour, her ancient wisdom and 
the unselfconscious poetry of her language, the story as 
it unfolds. 

The Old Woman Speaks is the most ambitious novel that 
Anne Hepple has yet wTitten. It reflects a deep and 
sympathetic understanding, and in her creation of the 
old woman, Anne Hepple has achieved a memorable and 
an endearing character. js. 6d. 
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General Fiction 


A. long new romance by 

KATHLYN RHODES 


Author oj 

"The Will of Allah" (297^* thous.) 
"The Desert Dreamers" {216th thous.), etc. 

js. 6d. 


Mrs, Fred Maturin 


DISTANT HILLS ARE 
ALWAYS GREEN 


Author of'Petronet of Paradise", "Petticoat 
Pilgrims on Trek", etc. 

To those who feel, perhaps, somewhat satiated with 
the noise and rush and hubbub not only of modern 
life but of modem fiction as well, this novel by Mrs. Fred 

Nfaturin will come as a welcome change. 

H. great many readers will remember with pleasure the 

delightful story of Petrouet in Paradise 

and^ wit of Petticoat Pilgrims on Trek, ^th these 

novels were acclaimed by the critics, who with unusual 

unanimity referred to Mrs. Maturin's 
and her sense of humour, and bemoant^ the fact that 
she ^v^ote so Uttlc. In this novel she is at her best. She 
teUs the story of a young girl and 

who fall in love, but who are separated by the ® 

vows. The story is in a very quiet key; 

told and it is set in a very lovely part of Africa. 7 . 




General Fiction 


Bj Mavd Flamiery IMMACULATE 

Author of "Late Bridegroom" [2nd imp.) 

Acclaimed by the most famous critics of the day, read 
and discussed to an unusual degree, Maud Flannery’s 
Laic Bridegroom was generally admitted to be one of the 
most interesting and promising first novels of its season. 

“If she does nothing else.” wrote R. S. Forman in The 
Bookman, “she has this satisfaction that in Dawn she 
has created a living person, as surely as Wells created 
Mr. Polly, or Galsworthy. Soames Forsyte.” 

Now Maud Flannery has done something else ; she has 
not rested upon the laurels of her first novel, but has 
\\Titten a second which does, we believe, a great deal 
more than fulfil tlie promise of her first. It should 
establish her, quite definitely, as one of the most 
interesting women novelists of the day. 

Immaculate deals with the old, but ever present theme, 
of the conflict between middle age and youth—not the 
age of conviction and experience, but the age that does 
not, or will not, appreciate its requirements. ys. 6d, 


By Jean Campbell BRASS AND CYMBALS 

In a first novel of unusual promise and achievement 
Jean Campbell tells a strong and absorbing story of 
an old Jewish family over a period of t\venty momentous 
years. 

There is a richness and beauty of description in the 
author's interpretation of the sometimes obscure but 
nevertheless fine qualities of the strict Jew ; the quiet 
grandeur, the dignity and above all the racial pride 
which dominates their lives. 

The reactions of the younger generation to the rigid 
traditions and almost fanatical adherence by their elders 
to the faith is most cleverly handled, and the charac¬ 
terization is masterly. 75. 5^;. 
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General Fiction 




By Gabrielle Vallings BELIEF 

Author oj “Earth Fires”, “The Whispering City”, etc. 

^^HEN Lucas Malet died she left an unfinished novel. 

The Private Life of Mr. Justice Sy^ne. which was com¬ 
pleted by her cousin and adopted daughter, Gabrielle 
Vallings. Published some months ago. it achieved 
instant success. The manner of its completion was 
a particular triumph for Miss Vallings, who bad thrown 
up her career as a singer in order to nurse Lucas 
Malet through the long illness which preceded her death. 
Unusual interest, then, attaches to this novel. Not 
unnaturally, it is the story of a singer. Dramatic, 
human, and undeniably powerful, it deals with the 
intimate spiritual, emotional, and public life of an 
operatic star. 7 ^- 


Bj Marigold Watney 


ALL I ASK 


A delightful and vivaciotts novel by the author of 
“Ducks on a Pond”, “Uncertain Glory”. 

js. 6d. 



Bj Julian Hillas “I KNOW AN ISLAND” 


Here is a first novel likely to provoke d«p 

Set in the exquisitely beautiful Sou^ Sea Islands, 
the story deals frankly with the problem of 
civilization and inter-marriage. The author h^ shown 
a great human understanding of the mind of the native 
and its reaction to the introduction 
The characters arc intensely human and Uiere ^ . 
ness of description which is in itself a delight, 
to make a novel of force and interest. 7 ^- «»• 



PaOE TWENTY-THREE 



General Fiction 



nj E, W. Savi A FLAT IN TOWN 

Author of "At Close Quarters" {^rd itup.), "In Confidence", etc. 

IZ. \V. Savi tells here a story of a set of very human 
people and their reactions to limes of trouble. The 
plot centres round two young girls who, filled with the 
ambition to be independent of their parents, take a 
Hat together and proceed to be self-supporting. . . . 

7s. Cd. 


By A. Danvers-Walker BRIEF AUTHORITY 

A Komantic Chronicle 

This story of modem life in England is the first novel 
of a young journalist. With its setting chiefly in 
London, it deals with the various, but mostly romantic 
problems which confronted the North family. Their 
adventures are as varied as their temperaments ; we 
follow the fortunes of Clement the discontented, 
disillusioned writer ; Janet, practical and unimaginative ; 
Bianca, the fastidious : Ernest, who marries the wrong 
woman, and Stephanie, the romantic-minded, through 
a number of quickly moving scenes. 7s. td. 

By Dorothy Black THE LOVING ADVENTURE 

Author of "Amri Clare", "U'l.se Folly", etc, 

HIS novel, by one of the most romanticists of the day, 
has never before been issued in book form, and is being 
published in the first instance at 3s. 6 d. 

It is a charming, delightful and mo\dng novel which 
recounts the love adventures of a number of original and 
attractive characters who very quickly win their way 
into the heart of the reader. Very few people will be 
able to read, unmoved, of the queer bond existing 
between Noel and Pippa Chancer, over which time, 
scheming parents and ambition had no lasting power, 

3s. 
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General Fiction 


A new novel by 

ETHEL BOILEAU 

Author of "Tuniip Tops'', etc, (15//1 imp.') 

7s. 

♦♦♦»♦» *-*■*■* 

^ Diana Patrick the SIGNATURE OF VENU5 

Author of " First Your Peuny” (2ud imp), ”Vain 

Pautotnime”, etc. 

It has been well said of Dianji Patrick that "she is one 
of the few reaJ romancers left", and into this, her new 
novel, she has woven all of that fairylike quality which 
will not only delight her many admirers but will gain 
for her new friends wherever it is read. 

The Signature of Venus is not only a novel of interest 
and charm : it is a novel of significance over which many 
of its readers will ponder and debate in their own minds. 

75. 6 d. 


By Allene Corliss 

Author of “Marry for Love 


EDEN 


She "w'as an amusing, prov'oeative companion, who 
somehow managed to be stimulating without being 
intellectual, ardent without being in the slightest senw 
promiscuous, and utterly feminine without being m 
the least clutching or demanding". She fell m love 
and married a young banker. Eis motlier w'as a 
dominant woman in a small town. When they went 
back tlierc to live he became the big man of the small 
town, completely dominated by his mother, ^nd tlicy 
didn't know what to make of his wife. Tragedy 
resulted, but each of them make thetf compromise^^d 
Mrs. Corliss treats these subtle shifts of 
with great cleverness. • 



General Fiction 


A MEAVE MUST MARRY 

y4 gay new novel of Hunting Fife 

by 

DOROTHEA CONYERS 

Author of "The Strayings of Sandy,” etc. ys. 6d. 


By Ann Knox FEATURED ON BROADWAY 

Author of “Sons and Daughters", “Vallejo Kitty", etc. 

Vv ITH the comparatively few novels which stand to her 
credit, Miss Knox has achieved a reputation which 
many more widely known writers might well envy. "She 
is a novelist.” says the Daily Telegraph, “who gets her 
effects with an air of quiet strength. So deft and, 
apparently, artless is her characterization, and so 
delicious her gleams of humour, that one is sorry to 
come to the last page.” 

Featured on Broadway is a vividly written novel of 
American theatre life. Beautiful Idena Dare, daughter 
of a gardener, works her spirited way through the glitter 
and the glamour of a travelling show, through the 
intrigues and crises of the financial world to her final 
triumph on Broadway. But she fails to attain that to 
which she most eagerly aspires, and discovers that love, 
once refused, waits for no one. ys. 6d. 


SALLY IN A SERVICE FLAT 
An amusing light-hearted romance 

by 

MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 

ys. 6d. 




New 3/6 Editions 


Sydriey Horler 


GOAL I 


Author of "The iV/au Who Shook the Earth", etc. 

Originally published in 1921, Goal / was the book that 
made Sydney Horler famous. It bad the further 
distinction of being the first novel written around pro¬ 
fessional association football, the most popular sport 
in the world. 

Coal I was received with a chorus of praise from the 
critics, who instantly hailed the book as an outstanding 
piece of work in its outi field. 3 ^* 


By Sydney Horler 


LIFE’S A GAME 


Author of "Goal r’ etc. 

Before he became world-famous as a writer of exciting 
mystery romances, Sydney Horler was well known 
as a sporting novelist, and Life's A Game is perhaps 
the best story of its kind that he ever wTOte. 

It deals with a subject which interests milhons the 
world over—professional Association Football 
carries a thrill on every page. 3 *- 


By Ethel Boileau 


THE FIRE OF SPRING 


Author of "Turnip’Tops" (13^* 

A PECULIAR interest is attached to ^*{1 

Ethel Boileau’s first novel. First published ^“”"8 . , 
dark days of the world war. it attracted con^derable 
attention and aroused expectations that jte 
one day destined to enter the ranks the 

With Turnip Tops this prophesy was 
novel, only recenUy published, has now entered ite 3 ^ 

laxge impression. ^ 


Thrilling Adventure 

„ ^ w SUCH POWER IS 

Bj Dmms Wheatley DANGEROUS 

Author of “The Forbidden Territory" {-jth imp.) 

Seven times reprinted in seven weeks.—Purchased by 
United States of America and the translation rights 
acquired by Continental publishers within a month of 
its appearance.—Over thirty reviews and among them 
comparisons to Dumas. Baroness Orezy. Edgar Wallace, 
and Piullips Oppenheim.—That was the record of Mr. 
Wheatley’s first thrilling romance, which dealt with 
peril in Soviet Russia. Now, for his second book, he 
gives us a very different setting, but a no less thrilling 
and romantic story. 

When Avril Bamborough left London with a Hollywood 
contract she little thought that she would fall in love 
with another woman’s fiance—become the head of a great 
film corjKiration—and face the third degree on a charge 
of murkier. . . . But when a group of unscrupulous 
financiers ilctermine to gain world control of the entire 
film industry, and employ strikes, arson, and paid 
gunmen ruthles.^ly to break up all opposition to their 
combine, anything may happen. How the best elements 
of the industry in America and England combined to 
fight the combine and the breathless episodes of Avril 
Bamborough's romance are set forth with thrill upon 
thrill in Such Power is Dangerous. -js. 6d. 

A. ^ A__A. -A. -A. A A A A A—* A A-A A- 


Bj Joseph Dehnont 


EARTHQUAKE 


Author of "The Four Sisters" {yd imp.), “In Chains" {yth imp.), etc. 

A TERuiFic account of an earthquake at St. Martinique 
opens the story and sets the theme. Amid the flames 
and ruin Jack Moody, a child of three, is found still 
alive, though both his parents have perished. From 
his father the boy inherits an enormous fortune, 
together with a wild passion for e.xtravagance and dis¬ 
sipation which scatters his wealth in a few years. 

The entire globe forms the setting of this tremendous 
novel, in the course of which Delmont sweeps liis reader 
at headlong speed from continent to continent. The 
descriptions of the actual earthquakes furnish great 
opportunity for his astonishing gift of narrative. 7s. 6i. 
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Wild Westerns 


Mark Channmg KING COBRA 

King Cobra is considered to be one of the finest serials 
ever printed by the "Daily Mail." . . . The scene is 
laid in the wild and desolate mountains that lie beyond 
the North-West frontier of India. . . In every sense of 
the \%-ord, it is an enthralling romance. ... Its author, 
Mark Channing. spent more than twenty years in various 
parts of India and is one of those rare Europeans who 
have a keen insight into the native mind. . . . Through 
his evident love and understanding of the mystic magic 
of the East, he has been able to invest King Cobra with 
that mysterious atmosphere which so many writers have 
attempted and so few have been able to achieve. . . . 
Thrill follows upon thrill. 7^- 


G, W. Barrington 

BLONDY OF THE DOUBLE STAR 

Author of ••Bandits of Bald Hill“, "Outlaws of Badger 

Hollow", "Red of the Circle G" 

“Blondy" Shortridge didn't start the range war on 
Big Palisade, but he helped to finish it. Nol>ody 
knew who the cow-puncher was nor where he came 
from. Blondy just wandered in, captured for himself 
a far-famed stalUon outlaw, unholstcred his six-guns, and 
joined the scrap. 

Blondy of the Double Star is the .story of how this myster¬ 
ious cowboy pitted bis wits and his ^ns against a gang 
of desperadoes in the range war which roared on 
plains of Big Palisade. 3 

> m M <*♦» H I ♦♦♦ 

Amos Moore the BOSS OF lightning c 

Author of "Quicksilver" and "Quicksilver Justice 

From the first chapter, this novel of the \V^t sww^ 
Xg at a breathless pace. Readers who 
actionrtories wiU delight in TAs Bess o/ f-gj. 



PAOB TWBNTV-NINE 



Historical Fiction 


By J^afael Sabatmi THE STALKING-HORSE 

Author of "The Black Swan" {^th imp.), "The Rofyiantic 

Prince" ( 3 ?'/^ thous.), etc. 

In this magnificent, thrilling, and colourful novel 
Mr. Sabatini takes us behind the scenes of the famous 
Assassination plot by which a group of Jacobite 
extremists sought to accomplish the restoration of 
King James 11. It is a dramatic story which unfolds 
through these pages, its action taking place against the 
vivid background of the London of \Nilliam III. In 
the central character of Colonel Dudley Walton, Mr. 
Sabatini adds another distinguished portrait to his 
gallery of romantic heroes. 7 s. 6 d. 




By J. G. Sarasin ACROSS THE BORDER 

Author of "Cargo of Gold" { 2 nd imp.), etc. 

Here is another of those thrilling and vivid stories of 
long ago for which J. G. Sarasin has secured a repu¬ 
tation second to none. It tells of John Brenhand, who 
was a disgraced soldier and under sentence of death. 

But a beautiful girl had lost her heart to him, so he 
escaped from Knaresborough Castle and married her 
secretly, only to find himself involved in a terrible and 
horrifying mystery. 

The Cavalier had proved his courage at Marston Moor ; 
but now it was put to a sterner and more exacting test. 

The victory of Cromwell’s army precipitates a dramatic 
climax, but eventually, and after much adventure, 
John Brenhand finds that happiness with his wife 
which had for so long refused to come to them. 

Across the Border is a novel full of colour and gallantry ; 
a story of rare excitement which brings to life again the 
thrilling human history of our country. 7 s. 6 rf. 
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Mystery and Detection / 

A. last volume of stories 

EDGAR WlLACE 

75. iSd. 


By Andrew Soutar THE HANGING SWORD 

Author of "Opportunity" {2nd imp.), "To-niorrow 

is Yesterday". etc. 

PIerb is one of the best mystery stories that Andrew 
Soutar has witten. 

A woman dies by her own hand in her bedroom. She is 
shot. There was nobody in that room when the tragedy 
occurred. She herself fired the shot that ended her 
life I There is no question about that. The coroner's 
jury were satisfied that it was suicide. 

And yet it was murder most foul ! 7 ^* 


By Leo Grex THE LONELY INN MYSTERY 

syy l.eO Kjrex ^ Imestigation 

Author of "The Tragedy at Draythorpe" {2r\d imp.), "The 
Madison Murder" {yd imp.), etc. 

James Kilner's life had been a mystery; his death 
*^was an even greater my'Stery. His body was found 
lying at the foot of a staircase at the Lonely Inn, the 

blade of an Italian poniard protruding from its back. 

75. 6c/. 


By Garnett Weston 


MURDER ON SHADOW 
ISLAND 


^(^HO was that ruthless killer who struck tern^ mto 
every member of the party gathered on Shadow 

Here is a mystery story by a brilliant and original 
newcomer, who brings to mystery and detection a w^- 
come freshness of mind- 7 ^' 





?AGU THIRTY-ONE 


AJyslery Detection 


By Sydney Horler 


BEAUTY AND THE 
POLICEMAN 


Author of "The Man who Shook the Earth", etc. 

For some years before he become famoxis as a novelist, 
Sydney Horler was a prolific xNTiter of short stories. 
In this volume he has collected what he considers his 
best work in this field. 

Beauty and the Poheemau, a Strand Magazine stor>*, which 
gives this book its name, definitely established Horler 
as far back as 1919 as a writer to be watched. How 
brilliantly he has fulfilled the predictions of his sponsors 
is now well known to all readers of popular fiction. 
Each of the stories in this book will be found to contain 
a characteristic Horler “punch". 7s. td. 


BjJ.L. lilorrissey HIGH DOOM 

Author of "The Double Problem" 

Death in the darkness above the earth—a 'plane 
freighted with a vanished Cabinet Minister crashes 
into the life of Hctectivc-Superintendcnt James 
McKnight of Scotland Yard. 7s. 6d. 


4 


Bj Maurice G. Kiddy THE JADE HATPIN 

Author of "Killing No Murder", "Stonewall Steevens 

Investigates", etc. 

Here is our jovial friend Stonewall Steevens again, 
fresh from those investigations recounted in Stonewall 
Steevens Investigates. 

The Jade Hatpin presents Steevens with a very pretty 
problem in murder. Nearly everybody in that queer 
liouse-party wanted to see old Joe Kendall that night; 
several of them did so, and all of them had a motive for 
wishing him out of the way. And there was no doubt 
that the old man was dead ; a jade hatpin was driven 
through his heart. 75. 
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